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THE    EAJAH 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  private  polo-ground  belonging  to  Dersingham  Court, 
in  Warwickshire,  presented  a  brilliant  scene.  The  small 
stand  was  filled  with  a  gay  company  of  interested  spectators. 
A  group  of  men  stood  by  the  entrance  of  the  dressing-rooms 
below,  commenting  on  the  progress  of  the  game  as  they 
smoked. 

A  girl,  who  had  been  scanning  the  players  in  thefield  with 
increasing  anxiety,  leaned  over  the  balustrade  of  the  stand 
and  listened. 

"  It's  extraordinary  ;  I  don't  understand  it !  "  said  one. 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  "  rejoined  another.  "  It's  simple 
enough.  The  Dersingham  team  is  not  playing  up." 

"  Ted  is  doing  all  he  knows." 

"  Any  one  can  see  that  with  half  an  eye.  The  mischief 
is  he  is  not  properly  supported.  Look  at  the  Rajah  !  Ted 
relies  on  him,  and  what  is  he  about  ?  The  man's  asleep." 

Delphine  Dersingham  shot  a  swift  glance  towards  a 
figure  in  the  field.  The  player  was  superbly  mounted ;  but 
in  spite  of  this  fact  he  was  strangely  inactive.  She  stood 
up,  and  her  deep  violet  eyes  shone  with  a  suspicion  of 
moisture.  It  was  very  difficult  to  keep  back  the  tear  of 
indignant  disappointment. 

The  inert  polo-player  glanced  in  her  direction  and 
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watched  her  movements.  He  saw  her  pass  swiftly  to  the 
head  of  the  stairway  and  disappear  behind  the  building. 
A  few  seconds  later  he  noted  the  white  parasol  she  carried 
gleam  among  the  shrubs  near  the  house. 

A  shout  ringing  with  excitement  and  not  altogether  free 
of  anger  greeted  his  ears.  It  came  from  Ted  Dersingham. 

"  Play  up,  Rajah  !  Pull  the  game  out  of  their  hands. 
Great  Scott !  man  !  Don't  let  them  lick  us  !  " 

The  pomes'  hoofs  rattled  ;  the  polo-sticks  whirled  more 
•fiercely  than  ever.  Where  the  fight  was  thickest,  there  was 
the  Rajah  of  Shivapore,  one  of  the  best  players  India  had 
ever  produced. 

Delphine  never  slackened  her  pace  till  she  reached  the 
raised  terrace  that  extended  along  the  western  face  of  the 
old  Court. 

Close  under  the  walls  of  the  ancient  timbered  gables  were 
borders  of  old-time  flowers.  Their  sweetness  floated  in  at 
the  open  windows  mingled  with  the  scent  of  the  lime  trees 
sheltering  the  house  from  the  north-west  winds.  The 
terrace  itself  was  of  gravel,  bordered  by  a  stone  balus- 
trade. Immediately  below  was  a  path ;  and  beyond  the 
path  stretched  lawns  and  flower  beds  where  roses  grew  in 
profusion.  Still  further  off  lay  the  well-wooded  park  ;  and 
almost  out  of  sight  a  tall  fence — over  which  the  wild  roses 
and  honeysuckle  sprawled — divided  the  grass  land  from 
the  road. 

Delphine  mounted  the  steps  of  the  terrace  and  ap- 
proached her  mother.  Mrs.  Dersingham's  face  brightened 
as  she  caught  sight  of  her  daughter. 

"  You  are  back  early.    Is  the  game  over  ?  " 

Delphine  did  not  reply  directly  to  the  question.  She 
dropped  into  one  of  the  chairs  near,  shut  up  her  parasol  with 
a  vicious  snap,  and  flung  it  on  the  ground. 

"  Oh,  mother  !  "  she  began,  and  then  stopped  lest  she 
should  lose  control  of  her  voice.  "  The  last  game — the  very 
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last  game  that  Ted  will  play  at  Dersingham  for  goodness 
knows  how  long  !  " 

Mrs.  Dersingham's  quick  ear  detected  that  all  was  not 
well.  She  waited,  and  then  asked  whether  matters  were 
going  very  badly  for  her  son. 

"  Shockingly  badly,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is  too  sicken- 
ing that  the  game  should  be  lost  in  this  way  !  " 

The  elder  woman  took  up  some  neglected  knitting  and 
busied  herself  over  the  pins,  not  because  there  was  any  haste 
in  the  completion  of  the  work,  but  because  it  helped  to 
divert  her  attention  from  the  sight  of  her  daughter's 
distress. 

"Lost !  "  she  repeated.  "Then  it  is  over.  How  vexed 
Ted  will  be  !  " 

"  It  is  as  good  as  lost.  They  have  scored  two  goals  to 
our  one  ;  and  from  all  appearances  when  I  left  the  stand,  it 
seemed  likely  that  they  would  double  that  number." 

"  Is  the  Warwick  team  stronger  than  usual  ?  " 

"  No  ;  that's  the  irritating  part  of  it.  One  of  their  best 
men  was  unable  to  play  ;  and  they  had  to  get  a  substitute 
who  has  had  very  little  practice  with  them.  The  fault  is 
entirely  with  the  Dersingham  team." 

"  What  was  the  matter  ?  " 

"  The  men  seemed  out  of  "heart — asleep.  Oh  !  I  don't 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  them  !  Anyway,  they  were 
not  playing  up." 

"  So  you  came  away,"  remarked  Mrs.  Dersingham, 
glancing  up  from  her  knitting  with  a  sympathy  she  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  express.  She  knew  how  close  the  tears 
were. 

Delphine  picked  up  the  discarded  parasol  and  used  it 
upon  the  gravel,  rolled  to  the  smoothness  of  a  billiard-table 
by  careful  gardeners. 

"  It  may  be  virtuous  to  know  when  you  are  beaten  ;  but 
it  is  intolerable  to  look  on  and  see  the  process." 
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Mrs.  Dersingham  put  down  her  knitting  and  glanced  in 
the  direction  of  the  house. 

"  If  the  game  is  drawing  to  a  close  you  had  better  hurry 
Carter  with  the  tea.  He  is  so  upset  at  the  month's  notice  I 
have  been  obliged  to  give  him,  that  he  seems  to  have  lost 
his  head." 

"  It  is  rather  hard  after  ten  years'  faithful  service,"  she 
said  as  she  rose  to  do  her  mother's  bidding. 

She  entered  the  house  by  a  garden  door  and  returned 
almost  immediately  followed  by  the  solemn  butler,  behind 
whom  came  two  footmen  and  two  neat  maids,  all  suffering 
under  the  same  misfortune,  a  month's  notice,  and  all 
proportionately  depressed.  Directed  by  Delphine  the  chairs 
and  little  tea-tables  were  rearranged  and  laid  according 
to  Mrs.  Dersingham's  fancy.  When  all  was  satisfactorily 
completed  and  the  servants  dismissed,  Delphine  once  more 
seated  herself. 

"  What  was  Ted  doing  when  you  left  the  stand  ?  " 
asked  her  mother. 

"  Judging  from  his  expression,  he  was  saying  many 
things  that  he  did  not  learn  in  the  nursery." 

"  Poor  old  Ted  !  "  responded  Mrs.  Dersingham.  "  And 
the  Rajah,  from  whom  he  expected  so  much,  I  hope  he  was 
playing  his  best." 

Delphine  made  an  impatient  little  movement  that  her 
mother  knew  of  old,  as  she  replied  with  some  heat. 

"  Indeed  !  he  was  doing  nothing  of  the  sort !  He  failed 
us  altogether.  We  counted  him  as  Ted's  best  man.  You 
know  how  he  can  play  if  he  chooses.  To-day  he  seemed  in 
a  dream — as  if  he  had  forgotten  where  he  was,  forgotten 
why  he  was  there,  even  forgotten  how  to  play.  I  could 
have  howled  at  him  for  being  such  a  dummy;  such  an 
out  and  out  rabbit !  " 

Her  school-girl  slang,  one  of  the  traits  of  her  earlier  self, 
that  peeped  out  now  and  then  when  she  was  carried  away 
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by  excitement,  drew  a  smile  from  her  mother.  It  recalled 
the  out-spoken  short-petticoated  girl,  bubbling  over  with 
fun  and  good  spirits  and  free  from  trouble.  The  girl  was 
still  there  though  skirts  had  been  lengthened  and  hair 
turned  up  in  the  latest  approved  style  by  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  lady's-maid.  The  eyes  that  flashed  with  indignation 
or  melted  with  laughter  were  unchanged  ;  but  a  new  shadow 
of  care  clouded  the  brow.  It  was  not  altogether  due  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Rajah. 

"Don't  call  him  names,  Delphie,"  said  Mrs. Dersingham, 
in  mild  remonstrance.  "  There  are  excuses  for  him.  No 
doubt  he  had  forgotten,  as  you  say,  the  important  issues 
that  hung  in  the  balance." 

"  Why  should  he  forget  ?  He  has  not  had  a  month's 
notice  like  poor  Carter  and  the  rest."  She  turned  to  the 
table  near  by  and  lifted  one  of  the  spoons  from  the  saucer. 
"Just  look  what  Carter  has  done — allowed  one  of  the  kitchen 
teaspoons  to  find  its  way  here  !  " 

She  placed  the  spoon  where  the  butler  could  not  fail 
to  observe  it  when  he  brought  the  tea.  Her  mother 
continued. 

"  I  am  sure  the  Rajah  is  feeling  sad  at  the  thought  that 
his  happy  life  in  England  is  coming  to  an  end.  You  mustn't 
be  hard  upon  him." 

"  Why  should  he  feel  sad  ?  "  responded  the  girl,  im- 
patiently. "  He  is  going  back  to  India  to  wealth  and  state, 
and — er  " —  she  paused  at  a  loss  to  describe  something  that 
she  had  never  seen — "  to  the  rich  oriental  life  of  luxury  that 
is  the  lucky  lot  of  the  Indian  prince." 

There  was  a  suspicion  of  a  smile  upon  Mrs.  Dersingham's 
lips  as  she  listened  to  this  somewhat  florid  description.  She 
hid  her  amusement  however,  and  replied  seriously. 

"  From  what  I  remember  of  India,  the  lot  of  an  Indian 
prince  is  not  exactly  lucky.  Luxurious  it  may  be  and 
wealthy — -  " 
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"  With  our  poverty  before  my  eyes  wealth  seems  the 
best  of  all  luck,"  said  Delphine. 

"  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  conditions  attached  to  it 
whether  luxury  and  riches  may  be  reckoned  lucky  and 
desirable.  I  should  say  that  the  conditions  that  must 
inevitably  accompany  the  Rajah's  wealth  will  often  weigh 
heavily  upon  him.  In  his  English  public  school  and  univer- 
sity life  he  probably  outgrew  the  desire  for  a  good  many  of 
his  oriental  luxuries." 

Delphine  was  once  again  poking  the  faultless  gravel  with 
the  ferrule  of  her  parasol.  She  weighed  her  mother's  words 
with  all  the  gravity  of  youth. 

"  Does  a  man  ever  outgrow  the  desire,  I  wonder,"  she 
said.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  his  appreciation  of  luxuries 
increases  with  his  power  of  indulging  in  them.  What  I 
mean  to  say  about  the  Rajah  is  that  being  a  prince,  and 
possessing  a  princely  revenue,  he  can  gratify  his  tastes 
without  thinking  twice  about  it.  Not  all  the  thinking  in  the 
world  will  enable  Ted  to  gratify  his  tastes." 

"  A  prince  has  something  more  to  do  than  gratifying  his 
tastes.  There  are  his  duties  to  the  State " 

Mrs.  Dersingham  stopped.  Once  more  a  wave  of  irrita- 
tion passed  over  Delphine,  inciting  her  to  restless  movement. 
She  rose  from  her  seat,  passed  a  foot  remorsefully  over  the 
pitted  gravel,  and  partially  obliterated  the  devastation  she 
had  wrought. 

"  I  know  this,"  she  announced  severely:  "  it  was  his  duty 
to  play  up  and  win  the  game.  He  is  a  superb  polo-player  ; 
and  if  he  had  chosen  he  might  have  brought  Ted's  team 
success.  Surely  he  could  have  given  us  this  last  gratifica- 
tion !  " 

The  words  choked  her.  She  looked  towards  the  fine  old 
gables  of  the  Court  with  their  blackened  timbers  and 
mullioned  windows.  A  light  breeze  ruffled  the  soft  green 
foliage  of  the  limes  and  brought  a  whiff  of  scent  from  the 
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yellow  roses  that  hung  above  the  diamond  paned  casements. 
Across  the  park  the  cuckoo  called  and  the  wryneck  replied 
with  its  discordant  laugh.  The  grass  in  the  park  was  gilded 
with  buttercups,  and  the  May  blossom  dying  under  the 
ardent  rays  of  the  summer  sun  sent  down  snowy  showers 
with  each  breath  of  wind. 

"  Dear  old  house  !  dear  old  home  !  "  cried  the  girl.  "  It 
is  very  hard  to  part  with  it  all." 

The  older  woman  found  a  difficulty  in  refraining  from 
echoing  the  sad  cry,  never  far  from  her  own  lips.  She 
controlled  herself,  however,  and  said  in  placid  tones  that 
deceived  her  daughter  into  belief  in  her  resignation — 

"  Shall  we  make  an  effort  to  stay  on  at  the  Court  ?  Let 
me  see  !  I  could  put  down  the  horses  and  carriage.  Carter 
must  go,  and  the  footmen  and  lady's  maid  as  well.  The 
garden  could  be  cut  down,  and  four  out  of  the  five  men 
dismissed." 

Delphine  broke  in  upon  her  scheme  of  retrenchment  with 
an  impetuous  negative. 

"  No,  mother,  no  !  We  will  not  label  ourselves  reduced 
and  impoverished  by  the  land  tax  and  death  dues.  The 
place  must  go." 

"  And  my  poor  people  with  it,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs. 
Dersingham,  with  a  sigh.  "  There  are  the  coal  and  blanket 
clubs,  the  Christmas  treats  and  summer  outings." 

"  They  must  all  go  with  the  rest.  These  are  not  the 
days  for  sentiment.  The  poor  will  be  pensioned  and  insured. 
They  will  not  require  coal  and  blanket  clubs  and  such-like 
obsolete  charities.  We  have  been  into  the  matter  carefully 
with  Ted,  who  has  done  his  best  for  us  ;  and  we  have  decided 
that  we  cannot  continue  living  here  with  any  self-respect." 

There  was  silence.  Mrs.  Dersingham  did  not  venture  a 
remark.  She  had  nothing  better  to  propose.  Hours  had 
been  passed  in  searching  for  a  loop-hole  whereby  the  fate 
that  threatened  them  might  be  averted.  The  Court  must  be 
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given  up  till  her  resources  had  been  husbanded.     The  same 
thought  crossed  the  mind  of  Delphine. 

"  There  is  no  going  back  on  our  arrangements.  The 
house  is  let  to  the  Moses  Levi  tribe  and  that  settles  it." 

"  It  certainly  would  be  difficult  to  alter  our  plans,"  Mrs. 
Dersingham  admitted  reluctantly. 

"  You  must  go  to  Annie  and  her  husband,  and  I  will  go 
with  Ted  to  India.  At  the  end  of  three  years  we  may  hope 
to  gather  here  again.  The  place  can't  run  away." 

Neither  spoke  for  a  short  time.  The  girl's  eye  swept  the 
landscape  with  the  lingering  regard  of  affection  for  a  home 
that  she  had  known  from  her  birth.  The  mother's  look 
wandered  no  further  than  her  daughter.  The  prospect  of 
leaving  the  house  she  had  occupied  since  her  marriage  was 
easier  to  face  than  the  loss  of  her  two  children.  Had  she 
done  right  in  giving  her  consent  ?  She  could  not  expect  to 
keep  Delphine  by  her  side  when  she  became  homeless  and 
dependent  in  a  measure  on  another  for  fitting  shelter.  She 
would  be  able  to  pay  her  own  way  liberally  ;  but  the  house 
of  her  married  daughter  would  not  be  her  own.  It  was  best 
that  Delphine  should  accept  her  brother's  offer  and  go  out 
with  him  to  India. 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Rajah  for  having  given  Ted 
the  appointment  of  private  secretary,"  she  remarked,  coming 
out  of  her  reverie. 

"  The  Rajah  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  Ted  for  accept- 
ing the  post,"  rejoined  Delphine.  "  He  will  find  him  of 
great  assistance  in  introducing  improvements  into  the  State. 
Ted  says  that  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  con- 
servative place  in  India." 

"  Then  the  Rajah's  task  will  not  be  easy." 

At  this  juncture  Carter  approached  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  two  callers ;  and  Delphine,  with  a  sudden  smile 
of  pleasure,  hastened  to  greet  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  CARRIE  !  and  Royama  !  How  nice  of  you  to  come  !  " 
cried  Delphine,  in  the  breezy,  impulsive  manner  that  never 
erred  on  the  side  of  coldness. 

"  You  here,  Delphine  !  "  said  Carrie.  "  I  thought  you 
were  at  the  polo-match." 

"  It  was  going  so  badly  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer," 
she  replied  with  a  characteristic  shake  of  her  shoulders, 
indicating  to  those  who  knew  her  that  there  was  a  grievance 
in  the  air. 

Carrie  Clarke  looked  at  Mrs.  Dersingham  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

"  Ted's  side  is  losing,"  she  observed  quietly. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  "  said  Royama  Gopaula. 

The  words,  spoken  with  a  foreign  accent  by  the  Hindu 
girl,  rang  with  sincerity.  She  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
sporting  Englishman  who  captained  the  team. 

"  What  a  bother  !  and  the  last  game  on  the  ground,  too  ! 
How  slack  of  Ted  to  let  himself  be  beaten,"  was  Carrie's 
outspoken,  off-hand  comment. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  vicar  of  Dersingham  and 
loyal  to  the  last  degree  to  the  Court.  She  knew  the  family 
sufficiently  intimately  to  criticize  with  the  candour  of  an  old 
friend. 

"  It  wasn't  Ted's  fault,"  responded  Delphine,  with  a 
touch  of  indignation. 

"  Whose  was  it  if  it  wasn't  his  ?  "  asked  Carrie. 
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"  It  was  all  the  Rajah  Narayan's." 

At  the  sound  of  the  Rajah's  name  Royaina,  who 
was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Dersingham,  looked  round  and 
asked — 

"  What  has  the  Rajah  done,  Delphine  ?  " 

"  Lost  us  the  game  by  his  careless  playing.  I  could  have 
shot  him  !  "  she  concluded  with  an  assumption  of  blood 
thirstiness  that  brought  a  smile  on  Carrie's  lips. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  vicar's  daughter,  knitting  her 
brows  as  though  she  were  considering  an  important  and 
puzzling  point.  "  The  Rajah  is  a  Hindu.  Will  he  be 
buried  or  burned  when  he  dies  ?  I  know  it  is  one  or  the 
other.  We  had  better  find  out  before  you  carry  your  threat 
into  execution." 

Delphine  caught  the  twinkle  in  her  eye  and  her  indigna- 
tion disappeared  in  the  imperturbable  good  humour  of  her 
friend. 

"  In  my  present  mood,  if  I  had  my  way,  he  should 
be  both  buried  and  burned ;  but  don't  talk  about  him. 
Let's  forget  his  very  existence.  Why  were  you  not 
at  the  match,  the  very  last  match  on  the  Dersingham 
ground  ?  " 

"  It  may  not  be  the  last,"  objected  Carrie,  cheerfully. 
"  Your  new  tenants  will  play  perhaps." 

"  They  are  in  Smyrna  figs  and  Egyptian  cigarettes  ;  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  prove  enthusiastic  over  polo  like  Ted 
and  the  Rajah.  I  am  sorry — no  !  I  am  glad  you  were  not 
there  to  see  our  defeat." 

"  I  could  not  possibly  come  ;  I  had  to  go  to  town  with 
Royama  to  do  some  shopping,"  explained  Carrie. 

"  We  have  been  buying  some  of  my  outfit  for  the 
voyage,"  added  Royama.  "  Think  of  my  joy,  Delphine  ! 
I  am  going  home — home  to  my  father's  house  in  dear  old 
Shivapet,  dear  sleepy  old  Shivapet !  " 

"  Ah  !  we  mean  to  wake  up  the  ancient  city,"  announced 
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Delphine.  "  The  Rajah  and  Ted  are  already  planning 
schemes  to  improve  and  modernize  the  place.  It  is  to  be 
go-a-head  Shivapet  when  the  Rajah  rules." 

Royama  watched  her  with  a  puzzled  expression,  not 
certain  if  she  spoke  in  jest  or  in  earnest. 

"  My  father  used  to  say  that  old  trees  cannot  be  made 
to  produce  young  bark,"  she  remarked,  with  a  quaint 
solemnity  that  made  them  all  laugh. 

"  We  say  that  you  cannot  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks," 
observed  Carrie. 

"  The  city  of  Shivapet  is  not  like  an  old  dog  ;  it  is  like 
a  noble  elephant  and  its  palace  is  its  richly  ornamented 
howdah !  " 

Royama  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  nobles  of 
Shivapore,  Gopaula  by  name.  Her  father  having  received 
a  liberal  education  himself,  desired  to  give  his  daughter  the 
same  advantage.  With  that  object  he  sent  her  to  England. 
For  the  last  three  years  she  had  made  her  home  at  the 
vicarage.  In  addition  to  her  ordinary  studies  she  learned 
many  things  from  her  constant  companion,  Carrie,  that  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  printed  books  on  the  schoolroom 
shelf.  One  was  how  to  use  her  liberty ;  for  in  her  own 
country  well-born  women  were  hidden  behind  the  purdah. 
It  required  some  patience  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Clarke  to 
teach  the  timid  Indian  girl  that  she  could  travel  in  a  crowded 
train  without  nervous  giggling ;  and  walk  down  a  busy 
street  without  exhibiting  a  superabundance  of  self-con- 
sciousness. 

She  wore  neither  hat  nor  cap.  Her  silk  saree  was  drawn 
like  a  shawl  over  her  abundant  hair.  The  dress  beneath  the 
saree  was  made  by  a  good  English  dressmaker.  The  artist 
had  contrived  to  impart  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  the  simply 
cut  garment  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the 
oriental  tone  of  the  saree.  The  effect  with  the  regular 
features  and  olive  complexion  of  the  wearer  was  striking, 
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and  Royama  often  suffered  from  the  unconscious  stare  of 
artistic  eyes. 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
another  guest,  heralded  by  the  solemn  butler  who  gravely 
announced  Mr.  Harlesden. 

Walter  Harlesden  was  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service;  a 
man  still  on  the  right  side  of  forty,  clean  shaven  and  of 
a  tall  spare  figure.  He  advanced  quickly,  a  keen  hazel 
brown  eye  sweeping  over  the  little  company  assembled.  In 
appearance  he  suggested  straightforwardness  and  a  natural 
aversion  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  subterfuge.  Yet  with 
his  love  of  the  truth,  Harlesden  was  not  devoid  of  the  gift 
of  diplomacy  and  grace  of  manner  so  necessary  to  the 
politician. 

It  was  for  this  reason  perhaps  that  he  had  been  appointed 
Resident  in  the  State  of  Shivapore.  The  presence  of  a  strong 
man  with  judgment  and  moderation  had  been  needed  in  the 
interval  that  occurred  between  the  death  of  the  old  Rajah 
and  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  heir,  Narayan.  The 
interregnum  took  place  while  the  young  Rajah  was  in 
England  completing  his  education.  During  the  interval  the 
Dewan,  with  Harlesden  at  hand  to  advise,  ruled  the  State, 
adhering  to  the  policy  of  the  dead  man  without  making  any 
changes. 

Harlesden  had  run  home  on  short  leave  and  made  his 
headquarters  whilst  in  England  at  his  father's  house  in 
Leamington.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Dersinghams  and 
gladly  renewed  his  friendship.  To-day  he  had  driven  over 
partly  for  pleasure  and  partly  to  see  Ted,  whom  he  had 
not  met  since  the  appointment  of  private  secretary  to  the 
Rajah  had  been  confirmed. 

Hearing  of  the  match  he  concluded  that  Delphine  would 
be  on  the  polo-ground  as  long  as  the  game  was  proceeding, 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  her  with  her  mother. 
She  came  forward  impulsively  with  the  warm  welcome 
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accorded  to  all  friends  alike,  a  hearty  greeting  on  her  lips 
and  an  unconscious  light  in  her  eyes.  Her  manner  might 
easily  have  persuaded  the  most  modest  of  men  that  he  was 
the  one  person  in  the  world  she  most  wished  at  that  moment 
to  see.  It  did  not  enter  her  head  that  her  spontaneous 
warmth  might  set  a  man's  pulses  beating  faster  than  usual ; 
nor  did  she  dream  that  the  answering  light  in  his  eyes  could 
mean  anything  more  than  a  responsive  pleasure  in  the 
meeting  of  an  old  friend. 

Having  shaken  hands  he  walked  up  to  Mrs.  Dersing- 
ham  and  took  a  chair  by  her  side.  Delphine,  Royama 
and  Carrie  seated  themselves  near  and  joined  in  the 
conversation. 

"  So  you  have  really  decided  to  leave  the  Court  ?  "  he 
said,  addressing  Mrs.  Dersingham. 

"  For  a  while  ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  inevitable.  It  will  be 
wiser  for  me  to  go  to  my  elder  daughter,  Lady  Angus,  while 
Delphine  is  in  India." 

"  How  soon  is  Miss  Dersingham  sailing  ?  " 

"  Early  in  the  autumn.  Miss  Gopaula  has  decided  to 
take  a  berth  in  the  same  ship." 

His  eyes  were  upon  Delphine  who  was  talking  to  Carrie, 
and  he  did  not  make  any  comment  on  the  news. 

"  I  was  hoping  that  I  should  see  you,"  continued  Mrs. 
Dersingham,  recalling  his  wandering  thoughts.  "  I  was 
anxious  to  thank  you  for  getting  my  son  this  appointment 
as  secretary  to  the  Rajah.  The  Rajah  was  quite  willing, 
quite  pleased  I  might  say,  to  give  it  to  him  ;  they  have  been 
chums  ever  since  their  Eton  days.  I  was  afraid  the  powers 
that  be  might  have  refused  to  sanction  it  as  Ted  is  not  in 
any  of  the  services.  I  feel  sure  it  was  due  to  your  kindly 
office." 

"  Believe  me,  I  was  glad  to  do  both  the  Rajah  and  Ted 
a  good  turn.  I  honestly  think,"  continued  Harlesden,  with 
his  exactitude,  "  that  Ted  is  admirably  suited  to  fill  the 
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post.  It  wants  a  man  who  is  not  an  office  clerk  nor  a  slave 
of  routine.  His  duties  will  be  many  and  various." 

"  None  unpleasant,  I  hope." 

Harlesden  smiled  as  the  maternal  solicitude  peeped  out. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  unpleasant,  whatever  else  they  may  be." 
He  turned  to  Delphine.  "  How  do  you  like  the  prospect 
of  going  out  to  India  ?  " 

"  Immensely,"  she  replied  with  enthusiasm.  "  Do  tell 
me  something  about  the  place.  Is  it  full  of  tigers  and 
snakes  ?  " 

"  Tigers  and  snakes ! "  repeated  Harlesden,  with 
amusement.  "  You  might  come  across  them  in  the  jungles 
of  Shivapore ;  but  they  don't  grow  in  the  back-gardens 
of  Shivapet.  You  need  have  no  fear  that  they  will  be 
sitting  on  your  doorstep  waiting  to  give  you  a  welcome." 

"  My  doorstep !  That  sounds  homely ;  it  implies  a 
house." 

"  To  be  sure.  There's  a  very  comfortable  bungalow, 
which  is  being  prepared  by  order  of  the  Rajah  for  his 
secretary." 

"  How  nice  !  "  said  Delphine,  delightedly.  "  Where  is 
it?" 

"  It  stands  in  a  corner  of  the  palace  grounds." 

"  What  kind  of  climate  has  Shivapore  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Dersingham. 

"It  is  lovely,"  put  in  Royama,  unable  to  refrain  from 
praising  her  much-loved  home.  "  It  is  like  your  softest, 
balmiest  summer." 

"Never  very  hot,  and  never  very  cold," added  Harlesden. 

At  this  point  Carter  approached,  bearing  a  tray  on  which 
was  a  coffee-pot,  a  cannister,  and  a  spirit  kettle. 

"  The  water  is  boiling,  miss,"  he  said,  as  he  set  the  tray 
upon  one  of  the  tea-tables. 

Delphine  busied  herself  with  the  coffee,  measuring  out 
the  quantity  with  care. 
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"  What  are  you  doing,  Miss  Dersingharn  ?  "  asked 
Harlesden,  watching  her. 

"  Making  coffee  for  the  Rajah.  He  likes  it  prepared  in 
a  particular  way  ;  and  I  usually  do  it  myself.  Now, 
Carter,  the  hot  water.  You  are  sure  that  it  is 
boiling  ?  " 

"  Quite,  miss." 

The  butler  handed  her  the  kettle,  and  she  poured  the 
water  out  with  the  same  care  she  had  observed  in  measuring 
the  coffee. 

"  The  Rajah  ought  to  feel  flattered  at  your  taking  so 
much  trouble  for  him,"  remarked  Harlesden,  as  he  watched 
the  process. 

"  No  doubt  he  does,"  replied  Delphine,  indifferently. 

"  How  soon  are  you  returning  to  India,  Mr.  Harlesden  ?  " 
asked  Carrie. 

"  I  must  be  back  at  Shivapet  in  time  for  the  induction 
ceremonies,  when  the  Rajah  will  take  his  seat  on  the 
throne." 

The  preparation  of  the  coffee  was  accomplished ;  and 
Carter,  with  stately  tread,  carried  the  tray  back  to  the 
pantry,  where  the  precious  liquid  was  to  be  kept  warm 
until  it  was  required.  Delphine  turned  to  Harlesden. 

"  The  Rajah  will  make  a  splendid  ruler.  He  is  so  clever 
at  everything — a  good  shot,  a  pretty  cricketer,  a  magnificent 
polo- player " 

"  When  he  chooses,"  interjected  Carrie,  with  brutal 
truth. 

Delphine  ended  her  panegyric  abruptly,  and  the  warm 
approval  glowing  in  her  eyes  faded.  Harlesden  noted  the 
swift  changes  that  crossed  her  face,  and  he  wondered  how 
deep  the  emotion  went.  He  remembered  her  as  the 
schoolgirl,  and  he  thought  he  knew  how  much  importance 
to  attach  to  her  rhapsodies.  Then  the  question  entered 
his  mind  whether  the  Rajah  would  exercise  the  same 
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discernment  if  he  chanced  to  hear  similar  words  falling  from 
her  lips. 

Suddenly  there  came  upon  the  rose-scented  air  the 
sound  of  distant  cheering.  For  one  moment  the  young 
head  was  uplifted  and  the  eager  eyes  bent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  polo-ground  beyond  the  belt  of  shrubbery. 
Then,  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience  and  anger,  she 
stamped  her  foot  on  the  gravel  and  pressed  her  hands 
against  her  ears. 

"  Oh,  dash  it  all !  " 

"  Delphie,  dear  !  Do  remember  that  you  are  no  longer 
a  schoolgirl !  "  remonstrated  her  mother. 

Harlesden  laughed.  For  some  reasons  he  was  rejoiced 
that  there  were  no  radical  changes  in  the  girl  he  had  known 
when  he  was  last  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
asking  himself  whether,  after  all,  Mrs.  Dersingham  had  done 
right  in  giving  her  consent  to  Ted's  proposal  that  his  sister 
should  keep  house  for  him  at  Shivapet.  Delphine,  still 
restless  with  indignation,  continued  to  inveigh  against  the 
bad  luck  of  the  Dersingham  team.  Carrie,  followed  by 
Royama,  ran  down  the  terrace  steps  with  the  intention  of 
meeting  the  players  and  pouring  out  her  congratulations 
and  condolences  where  they  were  respectively  due.  Even 
Mrs.  Dersingham,  after  her  mild  reproof  of  her  daughter, 
experienced  the  restlessness  that  had  come  over  the  party  ; 
she  rose  from  her  chair  and  walked  to  the  balustrade.  The 
polo-ground  was  not  visible,  but  she  could  see  the  broad 
path  that  led  from  it  by  way  of  the  shrubbery,  to  the  house. 

"  If  the  Rajah  had  only  played  as  he  can  play  this  would 
not  have  happened,"  cried  Delphine,  addressing  no  one  in 
particular.  Harlesden,  however,  took  the  words  as  spoken 
to  him,  and  replied  by  a  question. 

"  What  wouldn't  have  happened  ?  " 

"  This  defeat." 

The  cheering  recommenced,  louder  than  before.    It  was 
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evident  that  the  players,  victorious  and  defeated,  and  the 
spectators,  were  on  their  way  from  the  field. 

"  Oh,  I  hate  him !  I  hate  him !  I'll  tell  him  to  his 
face  that  he  is  detestable  !  " 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  Harlesden.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  game. 

"  The  Rajah  Narayan.  He  might  have  saved  the  game 
if  he  had  exerted  himself  !  " 

The  appearance  of  Ted,  followed  by  Carrie,  Royama,  and 
some  of  the  guests,  stopped  further  explanation  as  well  as 
further  abuse  of  the  absent  offender. 

Edward  Dersingham,  known  to  all  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  as  Ted,  was  a  man  of  big  build.  He  had 
brown  hair,  and  a  fair,  sunburned  complexion.  His  eyes 
were  bluer  than  those  of  his  sister,  and  they  looked  out 
upon  the  world  with  the  steady  confidence  of  the  guileless. 
He  greeted  his  mother  as  he  mounted  the  steps. 

"  Hallo,  mater !  We've  won  after  all !  "  He  did  not 
stay  to  receive  her  congratulations,  but  passed  on  to  his 
sister.  "  Delphie  I  Good  news  !  We've  won  by  a  couple 
of  goals  I  " 

"  Won  ?    Impossible  !  " 

''  Yes ;  you  ought  to  have  stopped  to  see  the  finish. 
It  was  splendid  !  Such  a  triumph  !  " 

Delphine  gazed  at  him  incredulously.  "  How  could 
you  possibly  manage  to  pull  the  game  together  ?  When 
I  left  the  ground  it  was  at  death's  door,  and  past  praying 
for.  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  you  defeated,  so  I  bolted." 

"  And  so  lost  the  moment  of  your  life,"  said  Ted  with 
fraternal  callousness  to  a  sister's  feelings. 

"  How  on  earth  did  it  happen  ?  "  she  asked  in  glad 
surprise,  as  she  realized  the  truth  of  his  tale. 

"  It  was  all  the  Rajah's  doing.  He  seemed  to  wake  up 
suddenly  to  the  critical  condition  of  things,  and  to  remember 
what  was  expected  of  him.  It  was  simply  glorious  to  see 
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him  pull  us  out  of  our  difficulties.  The  Warwicks  couldn't 
stand  against  him.  When  once  he  got  hold  of  the  ball  he 
romped  in  with  it  just  as  he  pleased.  Two  goals  in  ten 
minutes  wasn't  bad,  was  it  ?  " 

A  little  crowd  of  listeners  had  gathered  round  the 
speaker.  They  had  seen  it  all,  but  were  more  than  willing 
to  "  fight  the  battle  o'er  again."  Carrie  and  Royama, 
who  had  not  been  present,  were  eager  for  every  detail. 

"  Bravo !  Well  done,  Rajah ! "  cried  the  vicar's 
daughter. 

Royama  looked  as  though  she  would  have  liked  to  have 
echoed  those  sentiments  ;  but  the  inherent  modesty  of  the 
Indian  girl  of  good  birth  kept  her  silent.  Ted  continued, 
unwilling  that  any  portion  of  the  tale  should  be  lost. 

"  That  wasn't  sufficient  for  Narayan.  He  meant  to  go 
one  better.  With  fresh  ponies  we  went  at  it  again  ;  and, 
would  you  believe  it !  he  pulled  off  another  two  goals  in 
magnificent  form." 

Delphine  listened  with  shining  eyes  and  parted  lips* 
"  Good  !  Good  !  "  she  cried.  "  Where  is  the  Rajah  ?  I 
must  thank  him.  Oh,  I  love  him  for  it !  " 

Her  jubilant  words  rang  out  clearly  above  the  murmurs 
of  the  listening  company,  and  reached  the  ears  of  Harlesden. 
They  also  fell  with  equal  distinctness  upon  the  ears  of  the 
Rajah,  as  he  stepped  unnoticed  across  the  terrace  towards 
the  excited  group.  As  soon  as  the  company  recognized  his 
presence,  a  way  was  opened  for  the  hero  of  the  hour.  With 
hand  extended  and  eyes  for  no  one  else,  he  walked  straight 
up  to  Delphine. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  Rajah  Narayan  Chakravarti  Krishna  Swamy,  whom 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  by  his  first  name,  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  smaller  feudatory  princes  of  India.  His  State 
lay  for  the  most  part  on  a  fertile  plain.  It  produced  grain, 
sugar,  silk,  and  other  commodities  that  found  a  steady 
market  in  the  export  as  well  as  in  the  inland  trade.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  barren  district  that  had 
yielded  least  to  agricultural  effort  proved  to  be  rich  in 
mineral  deposits.  The  royalties  accruing  through  the 
exploitation  of  this  part  of  the  State  bade  fair  to  double  the 
revenues  of  Shivapore. 

In  view  of  this  increasing  revenue,  the  old  Rajah  had 
been  prevailed  upon  by  the  British  Government  to  send 
his  only  son  and  heir  to  England  to  be  educated.  It  was 
hoped  by  this  means  many  modern  improvements,  that  did 
not  commend  themselves  to  the  conservative  old  Rajah, 
might  be  introduced  after  his  death  by  his  more  liberal- 
minded  son. 

Care  had  been  observed  in  placing  the  boy  where 
he  would  not  forget  the  dignity  due  to  his  position,  and 
where  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  zenana  life  would  be 
obliterated.  Adulation,  insincere  flattery,  and  the  foster- 
ing of  undesirable  tastes  are  the  curse  of  the  inner  life  of 
eastern  palaces.  They  sap  the  very  foundation  of  healthy 
manhood,  and,  from  the  European  point  of  view,  destroy 
both  body  and  soul.  From  this  calamity  Narayan  had  been 
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delivered  in  time.  His  generous  nature  and  natural 
nobility,  aided  by  judicious  training,  had  answered  all 
expectation.  Without  being  remarkably  clever  or  learned, 
he  developed  into  as  genial  and  pleasant  a  man  as  any 
European  could  desire  to  meet. 

Narayan  came  to  England  when  he  was  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  a  year  later  was  sent  to  Eton.  He  remained 
at  school  till  he  was  seventeen.  A  couple  of  years  on  the 
Continent  with  a  tutor  prepared  him  for  the  University. 
At  Oxford  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  given  his 
liberty  as  far  as  the  rules  of  the  University  allowed.  To 
his  credit,  and  that  of  the  people  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  his  education,  he  did  not  abuse  that  liberty. 

At  Eton  he  made  a  chum  of  Ted  Dersingham.  The 
friendship  was  broken  when  the  Rajah  went  abroad ;  but 
it  was  renewed  at  Oxford,  where  they  found  themselves, 
quite  by  chance,  entered  at  the  same  college,  both  having 
gone  up  rather  later  than  was  customary.  The  result  of 
this  friendship  was  that  the  Rajah  frequently  visited  at  the 
Court,  where  he  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  his  host's 
sister. 

Ted's  father  died  somewhat  suddenly,  and  the  son  came 
into  the  property.  There  was  a  heavy  charge  upon  it  in 
the  shape  of  provision  for  his  mother  and  sisters.  The 
death  dues  were  large.  On  the  top  of  this  severe  drain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  estate  came  the  increased  land 
tax.  The  rents  paid  by  the  tenants  could  not  be  raised. 
There  was,  indeed,  more  likelihood  of  a  necessity  to  reduce 
them,  for  times  were  bad.  It  was  better  that  economy 
should  be  practised  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  than  at 
the  end.  Ted  wisely  resolved,  with  his  mother's  consent, 
to  nurse  the  estate  for  a  few  years.  By  this  means  justice 
would  be  done  to  the  tenants,  and  the  buildings  throughout 
could  be  kept  in  proper  repair.  The  property  instead  of 
deteriorating  through  starvation,  might  be  developed  and 
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improved.  Moreover,  his  mother  would  have  no  scruple 
in  accepting  the  payment  of  her  jointure  ;  and  the  two 
daughters,  Lady  Angus  and  Delphine,  could  receive  their 
portions  without  putting  the  estate  in  actual  financial 
difficulties.  Arrangements  had  been  made  to  let  the  Court ; 
and  it  was  considered  a  piece  of  good  luck  when  the  Rajah, 
seeing  Ted  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  himself, 
suggested  that  he  should  act  as  his  private  secretary. 

The  appointment  was  not  accepted  without  some  mis- 
givings on  the  part  of  the  Englishman.  Beyond  the 
experience  he  had  had  in  helping  his  father  to  manage  the 
estate,  Ted  had  received  no  training  to  fit  him  for  a  private 
secretaryship,  and  he  had  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  duties 
that  would  be  required  of  him.  He  endeavoured  to  point 
this  out  to  the  Rajah  as  they  sat  in  the  smoking-room  after 
dinner. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  accounts  beyond  what  I  have  had 
to  deal  with  in  my  own  banking  book  with  its  credit  and 
expenditure,"  said  Ted. 

"  I  am  not  looking  for  a  clerk  as  a  private  secretary," 
replied  the  Rajah.  '  I  can  easily  find  a  native  account- 
ant quite  capable  of  keeping  the  books  of  the  palace 
expenditure." 

"  And  I  can't  write  a  very  clear  hand.  They  didn't 
teach  us  that  sort  of  thing  at  Eton,"  continued  Ted, 
enumerating  his  short-comings  with  the  honesty  of  the 
Briton  who  hates  to  be  burdened  with  a  false  character. 

"  The  type- writer  solves  that  difficulty,  with  another 
native  clerk  to  manipulate  it." 

"  Then  where  do  I  come  in  ?  "  asked  Ted,  troubled 
with  a  faint  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  the  Rajah,  in 
the  generosity  of  his  heart,  was  creating  a  soft  billet  for 
him. 

"  I  shall  want  you,  or  a  man  like  you,  to  help  me  to 
live  the  life  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  in  England.  The 
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last  nine  years  have  been  spent  in  cultivating  tastes  and 
establishing  habits  that  must  be  indulged,  if  I  am  not  to 
die  of  inanition.  I  want  horses  and  dogs,  motor  cars,  a 
billiard  table.  I  want  sport,  hunting,  racing,  and  big- 
game  shooting.  In  all  these  things  I  must  have  the  help 
of  a  man  like  yourself,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  them  ; 
otherwise  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  them  going  to  my 
mind.  If  I  attend  to  State  business  all  the  morning,  as 
will  probably  be  the  case,  I  can't  walk  round  the  stables, 
as  we  do  here,  for  instance,  directly  after  breakfast.  I 
should  much  prefer  the  stables  to  the  State  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  they  can't  be  exchanged.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  master's  eye  should  supervise.  As  the  master's 
eye  will  be  occupied  with  other  and  more  important  matters, 
there  must  be  an  adequate  proxy.  If  you  don't  object  to 
the  work,  and  will  try  to  imagine  that  you  are  doing  it  all 
for  yourself  here,  at  the  Court,  it  will  suit  me  exactly." 

Ted  listened,  removing  the  cigarette  from  his  lips 
occasionally  to  utter  the  inarticulate  sounds  indicating  that 
the  listener  heard  and  understood. 

"  It  all  seems  as  easy  as  winking.  I  wonder  if  I  am 
worth  my  salary  ?  " 

"  Wait  till  you  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  my 
gentle,  soft-tongued  subjects  !  Wait  till  I  send  you  as  my 
proxy  to  interview  the  Ranees !  "  said  the  Rajah  with  a 
laugh. 

"  I  thought  strange  men  were  not  allowed  inside  the 
zenana,"  observed  Ted. 

"  Nor  are  they ;  but  that  does  not  save  them  from 
being  worried  outside  the  zenana  purdah  with  the  Ranees 
behind." 

Again  the  Rajah  laughed  at  the  vision  conjured  up  before 
his  eyes. 

"  What  can  they  want  with  the  outside  world  ?  "  asked 
Ted. 
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"  They  want  information  about  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  every  trivial  incident  that  occurs.  If  my  father  was 
a  little  late  in  going  out  for  his  drive  they  used  to  send  to 
inquire  if  he  was  indisposed.  As  soon  as  he  came  in  they 
asked  where  he  had  been,  and  why  he  had  returned  three 
minutes  sooner  than  usual.  Dr.  Constable  will  tell  you 
what  he  thinks  of  them ;  and  whether  he  considers  his 
appointment  as  palace  surgeon  a  sinecure.  I  don't  think 
a  day  elapses  without  one  or  other  of  the  Ranees  sending 
for  him." 

"  How  can  he  prescribe  if  he  can't  see  them  ?  "  asked 
Ted,  whose  mind  was  a  blank  page  regarding  things  Indian. 

"  Don't  laugh,  there's  a  good  fellow.  It  sounds  like  bur- 
lesque ;  but,  upon  my  honour,  it's  true  !  There  is  a  little 
opening  in  the  curtain,  and  he  is  allowed  to  put  his  hand 
through  and  feel  their  pulses.  If  he  wants  to  look  at  a 
tongue,  the  tongue  is  presented  for  his  inspection  at  the 
same  opening." 

They  laughed  together  without  offence  as  young  men, 
who  know  each  other  well,  laugh  in  the  privacy  of  the 
smoking-room. 

"  There  are  lots  of  funny  tales  about  Dr.  Constable's 
adventures  in  the  palace,"  continued  the  Rajah.  "  Mrs. 
Constable  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  she  is  continually 
giving  him  away." 

"  How  do  you  find  all  this  out  ?  " 

"  The  Constables  run  home  to  England  every  three 
years,  and  they  always  make  a  point  of  coming  to  see  me. 
Then  I  hear  these  tales.  They  were  over  last  summer,  and 
Mrs.  Constable  had  several  new  stories.  You  will  gather  a 
little  store  of  stories  in  which  you  will  figure  yourself  during 
your  residence  in  Shivapet ;  but  as  you  have  no  wife  to 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  possibly  we  shall  never  hear 
them." 

"  Oh,  you  shall  hear  them  all  right,"  rejoined  Ted. 
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His  thoughts  were  still  upon  the  serious  side  of  the 
question.  He  was  not  yet  satisfied  that  he  could  honestly 
earn  his  salary. 

"  If  you  think  that  I  am  really  worth  the  thousand 
a-year  you  have  offered  me,"  he  began,  flicking  the  ash 
off  his  cigarette. 

"  Worth  it  ?  You  are  worth  double  that,  for  a  reason 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned,"  cried  the  Eajah,  with  sudden 
warmth.  "  Do  you  realize  that  you  will  be  the  only 
decent  man  of  my  age  and  tastes  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
speak  to  as  a  friend  when  I  get  back  to  Shivapet  ?  The 
Doctor,  an  excellent  fellow  in  his  way,  is  no  sportsman, 
and  he's  fifty  if  he's  a  day — a  suitable  age  to  attend  on  the 
zenana  folk,  but  no  companion  for  me.  Mr.  Harlesden  I 
have  only  met  once  or  twice,  and  each  time  he  has  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  my  duty  to  the  State.  Wythall,  of 
the  police,  may  or  may  not  be  pleasant.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  him.  So,  if  you  do  nothing  else  but  lend 
me  a  willing  ear  when  I  want  to  let  loose,  you  may  rest 
satisfied  that  you  have  earned  your  salary." 

Ted  smiled  as  he  remarked  with  a  touch  of  affection. 

"  All  right,  old  chap.  My  post  will  be  an  easy 
one.  You  are  not  very  formidable  when  you  let  your- 
self go." 

"  Wait  till  you  hear  the  tiger  roaring  in  its  own  jungle," 
responded  the  other. 

He  spoke  in  jest ;   but  underneath  there  was  a  current 

of  earnestness  that  escaped  the  ear  of  his  listener. 
****** 

With  Delphine's  outspoken  words  ringing  in  his  ears, 
the  Rajah  clasped  the  hands  extended  towards  him. 

"  You  won  the  game  !  "  cried  Delphine.  "  You  saved 
the  good  name  of  the  Dersingham  team,  Rajah  !  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  I  was  in  the  depths  of  despair  when  I  ran 
away  from  what  I  thought  was  going  to  be  a  miserable 
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defeat.    You  have  turned  it  into  a  triumph,  and  have  made 
me  happier  than  I  can  tell  you  !  " 

His  dark  eyes  met  her  steady  gaze,  and  he  noted  the 
light  that  danced  in  the  violet  depths.  As  he  listened  he 
was  conscious  of  a  strange  conflict  of  emotion.  Her  speech 
stirred  him  deeply.  "  I  love  him  f  or  it !  "  "I  am  more 
happy  than  I  can  tell  you !  "  What  might  not  those 
words  mean  spoken  by  a  woman  to  a  man  ?  And  the  eyes 
that  were  lifted  to  his  seemed  to  endorse  tjiem. 

Yet  there  was  something  else  besides  words  and  looks 
to  be  reckoned  with.  The  tone  in  which  the  sentiments 
were  expressed  was  the  tone  that  might  have  been  used  by 
Ted.  Over  and  over  again  had  the  Kajah  felt  this  barrier 
to  any  other  emotion  but  one  of  bonne  camaraderie  rise  when 
he  had  been  in  the  company  of  English  girls.  It  occurred 
constantly,  guarding  intimacy  from  difficulties  that  might 
endanger  friendship.  He  had  frequently  begun  to  talk  to 
English  women  with  the  consciousness  ever  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  Oriental,  that  he,  a  man,  was  in  the  company 
of  a  woman.  He  ended  by  forgetting  this  vital  fact,  and 
remembering  only  that  he  had  been  enjoying  the  society 
of  congenial  companions,  with  whom  he  had  been  laughing 
and  talking  as  he  might  have  laughed  and  talked  with  men. 

This  past  experience  was  his  salvation  in  the  fierce 
light  of  Delphine's  extravagant  praise.  Though  more  than 
a  little  moved,  he  kept  his  head.  She  was  grateful,  intensely 
grateful ;  that  was  all.  Yet  his  voice  was  not  quite  as 
steady  as  usual,  as  he  replied  quietly. 

"  I  did  nothing  more  than  your  brother  might  have  done, 
Miss  Dersingham,  had  the  luck  been  with  him." 

"  You  did  a  great  deal  more  than  Ted  at  his  best  could 
have  done.  He  is  a  good  player,  I  admit ;  but  he  can't 
play  like  you." 

"  Since  you  are  pleased,"  he  said,  not  wishing  to 
depreciate  an  accomplishment  he  was  aware  he  possessed, 
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"  I  am  overjoyed  at  finding  myself  the  author  of  your 
pleasure." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  question  in  her  eyes  as  well 
as  on  her  lips. 

"  Why  didn't  you  make  the  effort  while  I  was  there  ?  " 

"  My  thoughts  were  wandering  to  the  fact  that  this 
might  be  my  last  game — perhaps  my  last  visit  to  Der- 
singham." 

"  I  concluded  that  you  were  asleep." 

"  I  woke  up  when  I  saw  you  leave  the  stand.  I  guessed 
you  were  angry,  and  that  I  had  fallen  in  your  estimation. 
I  was  right,  wasn't  I  ?  " 

"  I  was  furious,  Rajah,  raging  at  your — your " 

"  I  know ;  my  stupidity.  It  stirred  me  to  action. 
Have  I  won  back  your  favour  ?  " 

"  You  have,  indeed !  You  are  forgiven.  It  is  a 
splendid  victory,  a  grand  finish  to  our  Dersingham  polo. 
Thank  you,  Rajah,  thank  you  !  " 

Again  there  was  a  superabundance  of  expression  that 
might  have  been  misleading  where  there  was  an  excess  of 
vanity. 

Ted,  surrounded  by  friends,  among  whom  Carrie  was 
prominent,  continued  to  give  details  of  the  fight.  The 
Warwicks,  knowing  that  they  were  the  weaker  team  of  the 
two,  joined  in  good-humouredly. 

Harlesden  remained  silent.  He  had  heard  Delphine's 
speech,  and  he  had  seen  how  the  Rajah  received  it.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  the  latter  to  which  he  could 
take  exception ;  yet  inwardly  he  nursed  a  vague  feeling 
of  resentment.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  against 
whom  it  was  directed.  Somehow  things  were  not  quite 
as  they  should  be.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  speech  that 
should  in  his  opinion  be  addressed  to  a  native  of  India 
were  he  prince  or  baboo.  And  Delphine  ought  not  to  have 
made  it. 
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The  Political  Agent  was  no  prig,  though  he  ran  a  danger 
sometimes  of  being  mistaken  for  one.  The  man  was 
intensely  in  earnest.  He  had  entered  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  originally  with  no  other  special  object  than  of 
making  it  a  profession  by  which  he  might  earn  a  satisfactory 
livelihood ;  but  as  he  came  to  understand  the  work  that 
was  required  of  him,  his  interest  awoke,  and  it  is  not  saying 
too  much  to  assert  that  he  lived  for  India.  It  permeated 
his  whole  life  and  filled  his  existence  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  pursuits  except  big- game  shooting.  On  rare  occasions 
he  permitted  himself  a  holiday  in  the  jungles  of  Shivapore, 
tracking  the  cattle-destroying  tiger  and  leopard,  and  sitting 
up  over  a  kill. 

He  was  an  advanced  politician,  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  theory  that  India  should  be  for  Indians  ;  not  for  the 
baboo  of  India,  but  for  the  native  princes  who  had  been 
dispossessed  in  the  past.  The  claims  of  the  modern 
educated  Brahman  he  held  in  contempt.  His  faith  was 
pinned  to  the  education  and  training  of  the  hereditary 
princes  still  remaining  to  the  country ;  and  he  warmly 
advocated  their  advancement,  hoping  that  through  them 
the  people  might  be  persuaded  to  accept  reforms  that  they 
refused  to  accept — or,  at  best,  accepted  sullenly — at  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  power. 

He  was  anticipating  great  things  from  the  Rajah 
Narayan.  The  prince's  training  had  been  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Shivapore  was  a  State  that  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  ringer  of  the  reformer.  It  was  a  clean  page  ; 
where  all  had  to  be  done,  nothing  to  be  undone.  The 
wrecked  experiment,  often  the  derelict  that  impedes  the 
progress  of  succeeding  reforms,  did  not  stand  in  his  way. 
There  would  be  no  let  or  hindrance  to  any  improvements 
political  or  municipal  that  might  seem  fitting  in  the 
young  ruler's  opinion.  In  Harlesden's  eyes  it  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  catastrophe  if  a  foolish  flirtation  should 
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upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  Rajah  and  cause  a  "  reversion 
to  type."  That  such  an  entanglement  with  a  European 
had  happened  to  a  native  prince  was  generally  known 
among  Indian  officials. 

There  was  another  reason  for  disquietude  on  the  part 
of  Harlesden.  A  twinge  of  jealousy  coloured  his  criticism. 
He  had  no  grounds  other  than  what  he  himself  had  seen 
for  believing  that  there  was  anything  more  between  the 
Rajah  and  Delphine  than  long-established  friendship. 
Narayan  was  the  guest  of  the  house,  and  it  was  but  right 
that  she  should  be  attentive  to  the  duties  of  hospitality. 
This  he  repeated  to  himself  more  than  once  in  his  effort  to 
crush  a  feeling  that  he  knew  to  be  unworthy  of  himself. 
It  left  him  disturbed  and  uncomfortable,  and — what  was 
not  often  the  case — self -distrustful. 

Another  silent  observer  of  the  little  episode  was  the 
Hindu  girl.  She  had  withdrawn  from  the  chattering  group 
of  which  Ted  was  the  centre,  and  had  drifted  towards 
Delphine  and  the  Rajah  with  a  definite  purpose  at  the 
back  of  her  mind.  She  wished  to  greet  him  and  offer  her 
congratulations  also,  although  in  a  more  restrained  manner 
than  the  English  girl.  She  had  heard  the  words  that 
passed  between  the  two,  and  from  beneath  the  saree  that 
hooded  the  beautiful  face  she  watched  them  both.  In 
the  interval  that  followed  his  last  speech,  she  advanced, 
shy,  but  determined  to  attain  her  object.  A  casual  observer 
would  not  have  suspected  the  courage  and  strong  will- 
power that  underlay  her  modesty. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Gopaula,"  said  the  Rajah,  as 
she  came  up.  "  Were  you  at  the  polo  match  ?  " 

He  spoke  in  an  easy,  indifferent  manner,  scarcely 
glancing  at  her. 

"  No,  Highness,"  she  replied,  using  the  title  by  which 
he  would  be  addressed  as  soon  as  he  assumed  his  posi- 
tion in  Shivapore.  "  I  am  sorry  I  was  unable  to 
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come.  I  understand  that  I  have  missed  something  worth 
seeing." 

"  Indeed,  you  have,  Royama,"  said  Delphine,  who  was 
watching  the  approach  of  Carter  with  the  tray  of  coffee. 

The  servants  were  busy  handing  round  various  dishes 
to  the  guests.  They  understood  their  duties,  and  required 
no  supervision.  Delphine  was  therefore  free  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  Rajah.  She  poured  out  two  cups  and 
handed  him  one,  reserving  the  other  for  herself. 

"  Here  is  your  coffee ;  I  made  it  myself,"  she  said. 
Then,  seeing  Royama  standing  near,  she  added,  "  Royama, 
you  will  have  a  cup,  won't  you  ?  There  is  plenty." 

The  butler  brought  a  third  cup,  poured  out  the  coffee 
himself,  and  gave  it  to  her. 

"  It  is  excellent,"  the  Rajah  was  saying,  as  he  sipped  it 
with  enjoyment.  "  The  best  I  have  ever  had." 

"  In  England  ?  " 

"  In  India  as  well  as  in  England." 

"  You  are  supposed  to  be  past  masters  in  the  art  of 
making  it  in  the  East,"  she  remarked. 

"  I  assure  you  that  this  is  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
stuff  one  gets  in  India,"  he  protested. 

"  Its  flavour  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  brewing  ;  the 
milk  is  so  good.  Do  have  some  cake,  Royama." 

She  caught  up  a  dish  from  the  table  close  at  hand  and 
offered  it  to  the  girl,  who  helped  herself  to  a  slice.  Then 
she  held  it  towards  the  Rajah,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  thanks ;  I'll  take  a  biscuit,  if  you  have  such  a 
thing.  The  cake  will  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  coffee." 

The  biscuits  were  on  a  table  a  few  steps  away.  Delphine 
fetched  them  and  presented  them  to  her  guest. 

Harlesden,  at  a  little  distance,  had  been  drinking  a  cup 
of  tea.  He  came  towards  the  spot  where  Delphine  stood, 
and  put  his  empty  cup  down  upon  the  table  at  her  elbow. 
He  might  have  selected  any  other  for  the  purpose,  but  he 
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chose  this,  as  it  brought  him  within  reach  of  her.  He  had 
seen  the  coffee  poured  out,  and  had  noted  all  the  gracious 
acts  of  hospitality.  He  tried  hard  to  control  his  ruffled 
nerves  and  to  adopt  an  even  geniality.  There  was  no 
conversation  to  break  up  ;  but  he  began  to  speak  as  though 
he  intended  to  turn  whatever  there  was  into  a  new  channel. 

"  Very  glad  to  meet  you  here,  Rajah,"  he  said.  "  You 
are  going  to  India  before  long,  I  understand." 

Ted  appeared  at  this  juncture  with  two  men  in  polo 
dress.  He  explained  to  his  sister  that  they  could  not  stay, 
as  they  had  to  catch  a  train.  While  she  was  occupied  in 
saying  good-bye,  the  Rajah  turned  an  attentive  ear  to  his 
companion.  Royama,  seized  by  a  fit  of  shyness  at  finding 
herself  alone  with  two  men,  slipped  away  and  joined  Carrie, 
who  had  a  dish  of  chocolate  creams  in  her  hand. 

"  I  think  of  leaving  about  the  end  of  August,"  replied 
the  Rajah.  "  I  should  like  to  have  remained  in  England 
for  a  little  shooting  and  hunting,  but  the  Dewan  has 
written  urging  me  not  to  delay  my  return.  He  wants  to 
get  most  of  the  ceremonies  over  before  the  new  year.  " 

"  Quite  right ;  that  is  before  the  people  become  absorbed 
in  the  temple  feasts." 

The  Rajah  listened  politely,  his  attention  was  elsewhere. 
Delphine  had  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 
As  he  searched  for  her  his  eye  fell  upon  the  figure  of  Royama 
moving  about  under  the  wing  of  Carrie. 

"  Have  a  chocolate  cream,  Mr.  Harlesden.  Do,  Rajah," 
cried  Carrie,  advancing  and  offering  her  dish. 

She  did  not  stay,  but  passed  on,  Royama  following. 
The  Rajah's  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  Indian  girl.  What  was 
it  in  her  appearance  that  pushed  sex  into  prominence  ? 
Was  it  something  that  recalled  the  zenana  and  the  women 
in  it  ?  He  had  not  forgotten  the  unreserved  gossip  and 
chatter  that  went  on  from  morning  to  night  in  his  father's 
household.  The  details  were  lost  in  oblivion,  but  the 
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subject  stood  out  clearly  in  his  memory.  As  he  watched 
the  movements  of  the  unconscious  Indian  girl  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  zenana  came  back  to  him.  The  recollection 
was  not  unpleasant.  Then,  remembering  where  he  was, 
the  contrast  between  the  family  life  of  the  Englishwoman 
and  that  of  the  native  lady  struck  him  forcibly. 

His  wandering  thoughts  were  recalled  by  Harlesden, 
who  was  speaking. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  YOUB  people  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  take  up 
the  reins  of  government,  Rajah,"  remarked  the  Political 
Officer. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.    Regencies  are  never  popular." 

"  The  Dewan  is  old-fashioned,  and  follows  closely  in 
your  father's  footsteps.  He  has  done  his  best ;  but  his 
best  has  been  to  preserve,  not  to  alter.  It  is  left  to  you  to 
improve  and  introduce  certain  reforms." 

"  By- the- way,"  exclaimed  the  Rajah,  suddenly,  "  I 
wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  something  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  I  can  if  it  is  anything  about  Shivapore," 
replied  Harlesden,  pleased  at  the  thought  of  having 
awakened  his  companion's  interest  in  his  inheritance. 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
palace  could  be  laid  down  as  a  cricket  field  ?  " 

Harlesden  was  distinctly  taken  aback.  Cricket  in 
connection  with  the  native  State  had  been  as  far  from 
his  mind  as  the  game  of  bridge.  Outdoor  games,  such 
as  football,  cricket,  or  golf,  had  no  attraction  for  him, 
and  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  benefit  a  native  prince. 
In  his  surprise  he  could  only  repeat  interrogatively  the  last 
words  of  the  Rajah. 

"  As  a  cricket  field  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  its  being  rocky. 
The  fact  was  impressed  on  my  mind  by  experience.  Re- 
belling against  the  coddling  of  the  zenana,  I  broke  away 
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from  my  horsekeeper  one  day  when  I  was  out  riding.  He 
had  been  ordered  not  to  allow  me  to  go  beyond  walking 
pace,  which  I  very  much  resented.  I  galloped  across  the 
space  as  if  I  was  playing  polo,  the  horsekeeper  tearing 
behind  me  and  shouting  for  all  he  was  worth.  My  pony 
— it  was  a  good  little  beast — jumped  rocks  and  bushes  and 
scrambled  over  everything  like  a  cat.  I  think  he  enjoyed 
his  liberty  just  as  much  as  his  rider.  We  came  to  grief  in 
a  kind  of  marsh  near  the  garden." 

"  It  has  been  turned  into  a  lake,"  said  Harlesden. 

"  Couldn't  we  clear  a  portion  of  the  park  from  the 
boulders,  treat  the  bed-rock  with  a  little  dynamite,  and  lay 
down  quite  a  respectable  cricket  pitch  ?  The  lake  will  be 
convenient  for  watering  it." 

"  It  might  do,"  said  Harlesden,  without  any  correspond- 
ing show  of  enthusiasm.  "  But  who  would  play  ?  There 
is  no  cricket  club  in  Shivapet." 

"  I  should  play,"  replied  the  Rajah,  decisively.  "  Some 
of  the  young  men  could  be  taught.  I  must  see  about 
having  it  cleared  of  jungle  and  levelled  as  soon  as  I  get 
back.  From  what  I  remember  of  its  situation,  it  ought  to 
make  a  first  class  cricket  ground.  And  the  race-course  ;  is 
that  in  good  condition  ?  " 

Delphine,  having  done  her  duty  to  the  departing  guests 
returned  in  time  to  hear  the  Rajah's  question.  She  plunged 
into  the  conversation  without  a  thought  that  she  might  be 
— in  Harlesden's  opinion,  at  any  rate — intruding. 

"  A  race-course  !   Have  you  a  race-course  at  Shivapet  ?  " 

He  stiffened  slightly.  There  were  still  many  guests 
sitting  and  strolling  about  the  terrace.  If  she  did  her  duty 
as  a  hostess,  she  ought  to  be  seeking  them  out  and  talking 
to  them.  With  a  hope  that  she  might  take  a  hint,  he  said — 

"  You  really  must  ask  someone  else  to  tell  you  about 
these  matters." 

Poor  man  !    He  had  little  experience  of  women. 

D 
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"  Oh,  come  now,  Mr.  Harlesden,  don't  be  so  disagree- 
able !  "  she  said,  with  the  same  freedom  of  speech  she  had 
used  to  the  Rajah.  "  Put  on  your  thinking-cap  and  try 
to  remember.  Now,  is  there  a  race-course  at  Shivapet  ?  " 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  her,  and  his  stiffness  melted. 

"  There  is  a  level  piece  of  ground  that  goes  by  that 
name  ;  but  it  hasn't  been  used  for  the  purpose  within  my 
memory." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  The  Rajah  will  soon  have  it 
ship-shape.  Now,  tell  us  something  about  the  palace. 
What  can  you  remember  of  it,  Rajah  ?  " 

"  I  recall  a  rambling  old  rabbit-warren  of  a  building 
attached  to  a  huge  durbar  hall.  I  believe  there  are  over  a 
hundred  rooms  in  it." 

"  Is  one  of  them  a  ball-room  ?  "  asked  Delphine. 

"  I  really  cannot  remember,"  replied  the  Rajah.  "  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Harlesden  ?  " 

"  I  think  there  is  a  fair-sized  hall  next  to  the  durbar 
hall,  with  a  good  boarded  floor ;  but  it  wants  repairing 
and  redecorating." 

Delphine  turned  to  the  Rajah.  "  It  must  be  done  as 
soon  as  you  arrive,  Rajah.  You  will  have  to  give  some 
dances  while  we  are  with  you." 

"  With  pleasure.  You  shall  have  as  many  as  you  please. 
Is  there  any  special  colour  you  would  like  for  the  ball- 
room ?  " 

"  White  and  gold.  Any  other  colour  would  clash 
with  the  dresses  of  your  nobles,"  said  Delphine,  as  if 
it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  her  to 
arrange  such  details  for  a  Rajah. 

Harlesden  listened  with  his  mind  in  a  whirl.  He  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  wondering  how  far  this  new  influence 
in  the  Rajah's  life  extended,  and  whether  it  would  increase. 

"  What  about  a  theatre  ?  "  asked  Delphine,  eager  to 
fathom  the  depth  of  .practicable  amusements  in  Shivapet. 
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The  Rajah  searched  his  memory  for  any  recollection  of 
a  building  that  could  be  called  a  theatre,  but  without 
success.  He  could  get  no  further  than  an  indistinct  vision 
of  flapping  canvas,  tent  ropes,  and  a  rough  boarded  plat- 
form, badly  lighted  with  oil  lamps  and  flaming  torches 
distributing  as  much  smoke  as  light  upon  the  scene. 

"  I  don't  think  we  can  boast  of  possessing  a  pukka- 
built  theatre.  We  are  not  quite  so  far  advanced,  are 
we,  Mr.  Harlesden  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  one.  Your  father  did  not  find 
a  theatre  necessary." 

"  Did  you  have  no  theatrical  performances  ?  "  asked 
Delphine  of  the  Rajah. 

"  Indeed,  we  did,"  he  responded.  "  They  were  given  by 
strolling  companies." 

"  Where  ?     In  the  durbar  hall  ?  " 
"  A  tent  was  pitched  in  the  palace  grounds,  and  the 
performers  had  to  accommodate  their  piece  to  their  sur- 
roundings.   I  must  say  they  were  very  clever  in  adapting 
themselves." 

"  You  can  remember  going  to  see  them  ? "  asked 
Delphine. 

"  Rather  !  There  was  intense  excitement  in  the  palace 
on  their  arrival.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  joy  at 
being  allowed  to  go  to  the  play  with  my  father  instead  of 
having  to  sit  in  the  crowded  curtained  part  arranged  for 
the  women.  A  dark  blue  purdah  of  thin  muslin  was  hung 
between  the  players  and  the  zenana  ladies.  As  there  were 
no  lights  behind  the  curtain,  the  dark  blue  muslin  formed 
a  very  effectual  screen  through  which  they  could  see  fairly 
well,  whilst  they  could  be  seen  by  no  one." 

"  What  was  the  performance  like  ?  "  asked  Delphine. 
"  It  was  the  strangest  mixture  of  magnificence  and 
shabbiness  you  ever  saw.    I  thought  it  splendid  at  the  time  ; 
but  my  father,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  your  English 
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stage,  could  not  have  shared  my  opinion.  He  was  asleep 
most  of  the  time,  and  only  roused  himself  when  the  nautch 
girls  danced.  Why  he  went  at  all  I  can't  think." 

"  He  went  to  please  the  people,"  said  Harlesden. 
"  They  wouldn't  have  enjoyed  it  if  their  prince  had  not 
been  present ;  and  the  players  would  have  considered 
themselves  slighted." 

"  It  was  very  good  of  him,"  commented  the  Rajah. 
"  An  Indian  play  would  seem  a  dreary  affair  to  you,  Miss 
Dersingham.  There  are  no  footlights,  no  scenery,  no 
orchestra  except  a  tomtom  and  a  pipe.  The  players  dress 
as  they  please,  and  with  a  very  limited  wardrobe  ;  and  the 
play  begins  at  eight  in  the  morning." 

"  Don't  you  mean  eight  at  night,  Rajah  ?  "  asked 
Delphine. 

"  No  ;  I  mean  eight  in  the  morning,  and  not  a  minute 
later.  It  continues  at  intervals  all  day  and  half  the  night, 
and  the  piece  lasts  two  or  three  days." 

"  How  tired  the  audience  must  be  !  " 

"  Far  from  it.  Sometimes  the  young  men  take  a  week's 
holiday  and  follow  the  company  to  their  next  stopping 
place,  to  see  it  all  over  again." 

"  What  wonderful  enthusiasm  !  Your  father  was  wise 
not  to  give  them  a  theatre.  He  would  never  have  got 
rid  of  them." 

"  I  will  build  a  theatre,"  said  the  Rajah,  "  and  we  will 
try  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  drama  for  them.  They  shall 
be  introduced  to  scenery,  an  orchestra,  footlights  and 
a  drop-scene." 

"  Splendid  !  "  cried  Delphine,  using  an  expression  that 
was  frequently  on  her  lips.  "  But  we  must  put  a  time 
limit  to  your  native  players." 

"  They  shall  keep  to  their  tents,"  said  the  Rajah. 

He  had  fallen  into  her  humour,  and  would  have  promised 
her  anything  she  chose  to  ask  for,  possibly  provoked 
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thereto  by  the  look  on  Harlesden's  face.  It  reminded  him 
of  an  expression  he  had  seen  in  his  schooldays  on  the 
countenance  of  a  form  master  when  the  spirits  of  the  boys 
were  a  little  more  elated  than  usual.  It  never  failed  to 
be  provocative  of  a  spirit  of  mischief  in  the  old  times,  and 
he  felt  its  influence  now. 

Royama,  seeing  that  Delphine  had  returned,  drew  near 
again,  forsaking  Carrie,  who  was  having  an  animated 
discussion  with  Ted  on  the  merits  of  the  Dersingham 
ponies,  which,  she  contended,  were  better  than  the  Rajah's. 
Her  experience  with  horses  was  confined  to  the  cob  that 
drew  the  vicarage  carriage.  Ted,  with  his  innate  antipathy 
to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  mis-statement,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  her  that  the  Rajah,  having  more  means  at 
his  command,  was  better  mounted  than  himself. 

"  What  are  you  planning,  Delphine  ?  "  asked  Royama. 

"  The  Rajah  has  promised  to  build  a  theatre  at  Shivapet. 
You  know  what  the  English  stage  is  like,  Royama.  We 
mean  to  introduce  it  to  the  Rajah's  people." 

"  I  don't  know  where  you  will  find  your  companies, 
unless  you  send  to  England  for  them,"  remarked  Harlesden. 

"  We  will  get  up  theatricals  among  ourselves,"  answered 
Delphine,  before  the  Rajah  could  reply.  "  I  will  act,  and 
you  shall  act  too,  Rajah.  Perhaps  some  of  your  Court 
will  help."  She  turned  to  Royama,  who  was  listening  in 
wonder  to  these  proposed  innovations  in  the  city  she  had 
dubbed  "  dear,  sleepy  old  Shivapet."  "  You  must  learn 
to  act,  Royama.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  ;  and 
to  dance  as  well." 

With  an  ease  and  grace  that  were  as  natural  to  her  as 
is  the  wheeling  flight  to  the  swallow,  she  executed  a  few 
waltz  steps  round  the  shrinking  figure  of  the  Indian 
girl. 

Royama  shot  a  swift,  apprehensive  glance  at  the  Rajah. 
He  alone  fullv  understood  the  unintentional  offence  that 
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lurked  beneath  the  suggestion.  Harlesden  was  not  alto- 
gether ignorant.  Dancing  in  India  among  natives  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  class  of  women  unmentioned  in 
society  in  England.  In  quick  response  to  the  silent  appeal 
to  his  chivalry  that  the  Rajah  read  in  his  countrywoman's 
eyes,  he  replied  directly  to  Delphine  herself. 

"  We  shall  have  to  excuse  Miss  Gopaula.  Native  ladies 
never  dance.  It  is  not — the  fashion.  As  for  myself,  I  will 
do  anything  you  like,  Miss  Dersingham,  act  with  you, 
dance  with  you,  play  golf  with  you,  ride  and  hunt  with 
you.  And  you  will  join  us  too,  won't  you,  Mr.  Harlesden  ?  " 

The  appeal  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  Resident, 
who  was  able  to  appreciate  his  championship  of  Royama. 
If  the  Raj  ah  always  exercised  the  same  good  judgment,  he 
need  have  little  fear  for  the  future. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  help  as  far  as  I  can,  though  I 
don't  act  or  dance.  There  is  riding  and  hunting,  both  of 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy,  Miss  Dersingham." 

At  that  moment  Ted  came  up  with  Carrie,  who  exclaimed 
enviously,  as  she  caught  Harlesden's  last  sentence — 

"  Oh,  shouldn't  I  like  it  ?  " 

"  My  mother  wants  to  see  the  ponies,  and  I  have  sent 
for  them,"  said  Ted. 

"  May  we  see  yours  too,  Rajah  ?  "  asked  Carrie. 

"  With  pleasure,"  he  answered,  making  a  movement 
towards  the  house. 

"  All  right,  don't  trouble,"  said  Ted,  stopping  him. 
"  They  will  all  come  round  from  the  stables  together." 

"  The  dear  ponies  !  "  added  Carrie.  "  They  know  quite 
as  much  about  the  game  as  their  masters.  Come,  Royama 
— Delphine,  you  must  see  them  too." 

She  linked  her  arm  in  Delphine's  and  drew  her  away, 
Royama  following.  They  joined  Mrs.  Dersingham,  who, 
with  a  number  of  her  friends  was  looking  over  the  balustrade 
while  waiting  for  the  ponies  to  be  brought  along  the  gravel 
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path  below  the  terrace.  Although  Delphine  had  not  given 
the  Rajah  an  invitation  to  come  too,  it  was  evidently 
his  intention  not  to  be  left  behind. 

"  Shall  we  go  and  look  at  the  animals  ?  I  am  taking 
mine  out  to  Shivapet,"  he  said  to  Harlesden. 

"  Rather  a  risk,  isn't  it  ?  "  replied  Harlesden,  without 
moving. 

"  If  I  can  get  them  there  safely  they  ought  to  do  very 
well  in  the  climate  of  Shivapet,  quite  as  well  as  the 
Australians." 

He  made  a  step  or  two  towards  the  others,  when 
Harlesden  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  One  moment.    Just  a  word." 

The  Rajah  stopped  politely,  but  his  eyes  dwelt  on  the 
retreating  figure  of  Delphine  and  the  Political  Officer  was 
aware  that  he  had  only  half  the  attention  of  his  companion. 

"  You  mustn't  be  persuaded  in  the  kindness  of  your 
heart  to  allow  too  many  innovations  at  Shivapore." 

"  Of  course  not,"  assented  the  Rajah. 

"  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  going  back  to 
Shivapore  to  govern  the  State.  Your  father  was  a  good 
old-fashioned  conservative  ;  and  he  was  opposed  to  change. 
We  want  to  move  on  a  little  but  we  don't  want  the  pen- 
dulum to  swing  to  the  other  extreme." 

"  We  ?  "  said  the  Rajah,  quietly. 

Harlesden  with  the  instinct  of  the  diplomatist  recog- 
nized that  he  had  not  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  that 
would  best  forward  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.  He  hastened 
to  rectify  it. 

"  I  mean  nothing  derogatory  to  your  dignity.  You  are 
aware  that  I  am  a  representative  of  the  Power  that  upholds 
your  throne.  As  Resident  at  Shivapore  I  am  responsible 
to  the  supreme  Government  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
State  and  the  personal  security  of  its  Prince.  Please  don't 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  have  any  arbitrary  powers, 
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My  line  of  action  is  all  laid  down  in  black  and  white.  In 
following  it  out  I  am  nothing  but  a  servant.  To  you 
belongs  a  certain  amount  of  independent  power  very 
different  from  that  of  the  English  civil  servant.  Pardon 
me  Rajah,  if  I  show  anxiety  over  the  welfare  of  your 
State." 

The  moment  for  a  lecture  on  state-craft  was  not  wisely 
chosen.  Harlesden  knew  this,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
influence  of  another  reason,  he  would  probably  not  have 
attempted  to  deliver  it.  For  that  same  unrecognized 
reason,  the  Rajah  fretted  at  his  unnecessary  detention. 
It  required  an  effort  on  his  part  to  restrain  the  growing 
impatience  that  prompted  an  abrupt  cutting  short  of  the 
lecture.  He  contented  himself  with  saying — 

"  Oh,  certainly.    I  quite  understand." 

Again  his  eyes  were  drawn  towards  the  merry  party  on 
the  terrace.  That  Delphine's  tongue  was  not  silent  could 
be  seen  by  the  laughing  faces  of  those  near  her. 

"  You  will  have  to  go  slowly  with  your  people,"  con- 
tinued Harlesden,  "  and  introduce  reforms  gradually." 

"  However  much  they  are  needed  ?  " 

A  sudden  sense  of  humour  lightened  the  situation  for 
the  Rajah,  as  he  again  recalled  the  schoolroom  and  his 
form  master. 

"  Yes ;  there  must  be  no  haste,"  said  Harlesden, 
without  a  suspicion  that  he  was  affording  the  other  any 
amusement. 

"  Very  well,  we  will  begin  in  moderation.  What  do 
you  consider  is  most  needed  at  the  present  moment,  Mr» 
Harlesden  ?  " 

"  The  palace,  the  residency,  and  the  town  want  gas 
badly.  We  are  still  using  oil  lamps." 

"  Then  we  will  have  gas  at  once,  good  coal  gas ;  not 
political  gas  such  as  you  have  been  manufacturing  lately 
in  this  country." 
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Barlesden  stared  at  him,  and  then  laughed  as  he 
caught  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  He  was  not  at  all  displeased 
to  find  the  conversation  taking  a  lighter  tone,  nor  did  he 
mind  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Rajah  to  poke  fun  at 
his  mentor  if  he  would  at  the  same  time  listen.  The 
lecture  was  not  ended ;  there  were  more  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing it  than  the  giving  of  good  advice  to  the  young 
ruler. 

"  Another  thing  is  needed  badly  in  the  city,  and  that 
is  a  good  supply  of  water  for  drinking  and  bathing  purposes. 
Dr.  Constable  has  been  urging  it  for  some  time  past." 

"  We  will  give  them  their  water  supply,"  assented  the 
Rajah  ;  "  and  draw  the  line  rigidly  at  bath-clubs  and 
mixed  bathing.  Never  mind,  Mr.  Harlesden ;  I  can't 
help  it.  You  are  taking  my  duties  so  seriously." 

"It  is  a  serious  subject;  and,  joking  apart,  Rajah,  I 
want  you  to  regard  it  as  such,"  replied  Harlesden,  in  a 
friendly  manner  that  could  not  fail  to  imply  trust  and 
confidence. 

"  Well  and  good,"  responded  the  Rajah.  "  As  long 
as  I  have  only  to  be  solemn  over  your  precious  municipal 
reforms,  I  shall  not  object." 

"  And  politics,"  added  Harlesden,  the  national  move- 
ment in  his  mind  as  he  spoke. 

"  Most  assuredly.  Let  there  be  no  levity  over  politics 
in  Shivapore.  We  will  draw  the  line  at  elections,  for 
instance." 

"  Elections,"  repeated  Harlesden,  not  seeing  the  drift 
of  his  companion's  words.  "  They  are  no  laughing 
matter." 

"  Don't  you  think  so  ?  Dersingham  and  I  found  a  good 
deal  of  amusement  in  the  last  here." 

"  Possibly.  However,  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Shivapore  State  does  not  necessitate 
any  elections.  You  nominate  your  Council." 
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"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Fortunately  for  me,  as  Fell  as 
for  several  other  and  greater  reigning  princes,  I  inherit 
the  throne.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  contest  it  with 
my  Dewan,  who,  you  say,  has  ruled  wisely  since  my  father's 
death,  although  his  policy  has  not  been  a  forward  policy. 
I'll  bet  you  a  fiver,  Mr.  Harlesden,  that  the  Dewan  would 
win  with  a  thumping  majority  if  it  came  to  a  contest 
between  us  by  ballot." 

The  Resident  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  mere  thought 
of  a  wager  between  himself,  the  representative  of  Govern- 
ment, and  a  native  prince  on  a  hypothetical  political  event. 

"  I  advise  you  not  to  bet,  Rajah." 

"  You  think  my  nobles  won't  pay  up  if  I  win  ?  " 

"  Your  father  was  not  in  the  habit  of  betting." 

"  Being  so  strongly  wedded  to  the  ways  of  his  ancestors, 
it  would  not  be  in  his  line,  eh  ?  "  replied  the  Rajah,  lightly. 
"  If  I  duly  attend  to  the  affairs  of  State,  you  will  agree  that 
I  may  employ  the  rest  of  my  time  as  I  please.  It  will  be 
in  sport,  and  those  games  which  the  men  of  England 
regard  as  necessary  to  preserve  their  health." 

"  By  all  means  follow  what  pleasures  you  fancy,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  pleasure  should  not  interfere  with 
your  duties  to  the  State " 

The  Rajah  interrupted  him  with  one  of  his  rapid  changes 
of  mood  that  were  characteristic. 

"  You  have  mentioned  my  duties  to  the  State  before. 
May  I  ask  you  to  define  them  ?  " 

"  They  are  first  to  administer  the  law  as  far  as  lies  in 
your  power." 

"  I  understand." 

"  Secondly,  to  respect  the  traditions  of  your  own  religion, 

and   the   religion   of   your   people.     As  you  are  aware, 

theirs   is  of  a  lower  form  than  yours  and  that  of  your 

nobles." 

"  Naturally,  I  should  preserve  my  father's  policy,  and 
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refrain  from  interfering  with  either  the  temple  revenues  or 
buildings." 

['  It  is  possible,  following  the  time-honoured  traditions 
of  Shivapet,  something  more  may  be  required  of  you  than 
passivity.  There  are  occasions  when  the  people  wish  to 
see  you  among  them " 

"  Right-oh !  "  interrupted  the  Rajah,  with  the  slang 
of  the  Englishmen  of  the  day,  which  sounded  odd  to 
Harlesden's  ears,  coming  from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian 
ruler.  "  Is  that  all  ?  "  continued  the  Rajah,  who  was  of 
the  opinion  that  he  had  listened  with  exemplary  patience, 
and  had  had  enough  counsel  for  the  time  being.  "  I  see 
the  ponies  have  arrived,  and  I  should  like  to  go  and  have 
a  look  at  them." 

"  There  is  one  more  duty  I  ought  to  mention,"  said 
Harlesden,  laying  a  detaining  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  Rajah,  with  a  touch  of 
curiosity. 

"  You  must  marry." 

"  Marry !  "  said  the  Rajah,  his  attention  rivetted  at 
last.  "  Marry !  "  The  sound  of  hoofs  upon  the  gravel 
below  the  balustrade  fell  on  their  ears.  "  Marry  and  have 
a  son  to  inherit  the  name — a  fair  boy,  who  shall  play  polo 
like  his  father  !  " 

He  lifted  his  head  and  glanced  across  the  terrace. 
Harlesden  knew  which  particular  figure  the  eyes  sought. 
As  he  gazed,  Delphine  turned  in  his  direction.  She  smiled 
and  waved  her  hand  towards  the  ponies  with  unmistakeable 
invitation. 

"  Ah  !  to  marry — and  have  a  son  !  " 

He  shook  off  the  detaining  hand,  and  walked  with  rapid 
steps  to  join  her.  Seeing  him  coming,  she  drew  away  from 
the  crowd  and  advanced  to  meet  him,  her  eyes  alight  with 
that  superabundance  of  vitality  which  Harlesden  deprecated 
when  it  was  displayed  for  the  Rajah's  benefit. 
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As  the  Political  Agent  noted  every  detail,  his  mind 
misgave  him. 

"  Have  I  overdone  it  ?  Is  it  possible  that  in  sending 
him  to  England  we  have  made  the  mistake  of  putting  new 
wine  into  old  bottles  ?  " 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  Rajah  Narayan  had  described  his  palace  at  Shivapet 
accurately  when  he  called  it  a  rabbit-warren. 

It  stood  in  large  grounds  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town. 
The  park  or  compound  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The 
space  enclosed  was  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  lake  of  ornamental 
water.  Some  fine  banyan  trees,  groups  of  palms,  an  avenue 
of  neem  trees,  and  a  belt  of  various  other  kinds,  in  which 
the  jak  predominated,  found  plenty  of  room  to  grow  and 
flourish. 

The  ground  near  the  palace  had  been  laid  out  as  a  garden, 
but  oleanders,  Persian  roses,  jasmine  and  gardenias  were 
the  only  flowering  plants  cultivated.  They  grew  in  wild 
profusion,  without  the  restraining  influence  of  the  pruning 
knife,  and  their  beauty  was  lost  in  the  untidy  appearance 
that  they  gave  to  the  garden. 

The  palace  itself  was  in  three  blocks,  each  having  three 
stories.  The  blocks  formed  part  of  a  large  square  court- 
yard. The  fourth  side  of  the  yard  was  walled  in,  and  it 
was  entered  by  a  fortified  gateway — called  the  main-guard 
gate — flanked  by  sentry-boxes  and  having  a  guard-room 
above.  Some  sowars,  armed  with  lances  and  wearing  spurs, 
did  sentry-go  before  the  gate.  They  were  part  of  the 
Rajah's  bodyguard — a  fine  corps,  which  succeeded  the 
rabble  army  abolished  with  the  establishment  of  the 
British  power. 

The  centre  block  held  the  durbar  hall,  the  audience 
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chamber  and  ball-room,  with  their  anterooms.  In  the 
right  block  were  the  private  apartments  of  the  Rajah. 
The  left,  including  the  upper  storey  of  the  centre,  was 
assigned  to  the  ladies  of  the  palace  and  their  retinue. 

With  the  exception  of  the  State  apartments,  the  rooms, 
numbering  over  a  hundred,  were  small  and  insignificant. 
Though  they  seemed  by  their  meagre  dimensions  to  have 
been  planned  with  a  view  to  economy  of  space,  the  intricate 
and  numerous  passages  that  led  to  them  suggested  an 
extravagance  of  room  truly  oriental.  No  method  had  been 
observed  in  their  construction.  Some  of  the  passages  were 
nothing  but  verandahs  closely  screened  with  wooden 
shutters.  Others  burrowed  sinuously  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  building,  turning  in  eccentric  fashion  to  the  right  and 
left.  All  were  in  semi-darkness ;  and  unexpected  stone 
stairs,  even  darker  and  narrower  than  the  passages,  occurred 
here  and  there.  Several  seemed  to  exist  only  for  the  benefit 
of  a  single  chamber.  These  inner  passages  were  badly 
lighted  by  day  and  wrapped  in  entire  darkness  by  night. 
The  walls  had  been  whitewashed  in  the  remote  past ;  and 
the  cement  floor,  worn  and  broken  away  in  many  parts, 
was  unswept  and  uncarpetted.  A  frowsy  atmosphere 
pervaded  the  whole  palace,  suggesting  dire  need  of  open 
windows  and  a  renewed  supply  of  fresh  air. 

For  the  most  part,  the  rooms  matched  the  passages  in 
every  respect.  There  were  but  few  windows  looking  out 
upon  the  grounds,  and  those  that  existed  were  built  high 
up  in  the  walls,  so  that  the  occupants  of  the  rooms  were 
unable  to  reach  them.  Though  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
idle  and  the  curious — who  might  be  tempted  to  waste  their 
time  by  gazing  at  the  outer  world — they  were  jealously 
screened  with  Venetian  shutters,  that  let  in  light  and  dust, 
but  rigorously  excluded  all  glimpse  of  the  busy  world 
outside  the  walls  of  the  palace. 

Pillared    verandahs   on   the   side   of    the   courtyard 
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ran  the  length  of  the  building.  Broad  blinds  of  split 
bamboo  hung  down  between  the  white  columns.  They 
were  never  raised  night  nor  day,  but  were  fastened  down 
permanently  by  knotted  ropes  to  iron  rings  let  into  the 
floor.  Neither  the  furious  blast  of  the  cyclone  nor  the 
strong  young  hand  of  the  inquisitive  maid  could  move  them 
aside  more  than  three  or  four  inches. 

The  effect  of  the  Venetian  shutters  and  bamboo  blinds 
was  to  give  the  palace  a  blank,  forbidding  appearance,  sug- 
gesting the  absence  of  the  owners  or  the  presence  of  death. 

The  hot  sun  beat  in  summer  upon  the  cream-coloured 
walls,  and  the  dry  wind  curled  in  eddies  round  the  corners, 
carrying  dust  and  sun-burned  leaves  in  columns  above  the 
terraced  roof.  The  grit  percolated  through  the  Venetians 
into  the  rooms,  which  rarely  came  under  the  cleansing 
influence  of  the  housemaid's  duster,  and  lodged  upon 
cornice  and  coping.  That  which  fell  upon  the  floor  was 
daily  removed  by  the  sweeper's  broom,  the  floor  being  the 
only  part  that  received  any  attention. 

When  the  monsoon  wind  brought  rain,  the  downpour 
was  driven  against  walls  and  shutters  and  blinds.  If  any 
of  the  moisture  found  its  way  inside  through  the  Venetians, 
rugs  that  might  chance  to  lie  spread  were  rolled  up,  and 
cushions  placed  out  of  reach  of  the  splashing  drops.  The 
rain  made  no  more  impression  upon  the  building  and  its 
invisible  inhabitants  than  the  sun. 

The  sleepy  appearance  of  the  palace  entirely  belied  the 
character  of  its  internal  life.  A  hive  of  bees  after  sunset 
seems  to  be  the  abode  of  sleep  and  silence  for  all  the  move- 
ment that  is  visible ;  but  this  repose  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
Place  the  ear  to  the  warm  straw  structure,  and  one  learns 
that  its  inner  world  is  full  of  business.  It  seems  to  the 
listener  as  if  every  bee  of  that  innumerable  multitude  is 
hard  at  work.  It  is  the  hum  of  a  town  of  strenuous  labourers, 
and  not  the  drowsy  murmur  of  a  slumbering  people. 
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The  inmates  of  the  palace  of  Shivapet  could  not  be 
compared  with  bees  in  respect  to  work.  Busy  they  might 
be,  but  their  labours  had  little  to  show  in  the  way  of  results. 
The  activity  was  mostly  confined  to  their  tongues.  Neither 
needlework  nor  the  cultivation  of  any  of  the  fine  arts  found 
favour  in  their  eyes.  The  only  occupation  that  was 
practised  and  thoroughly  mastered  was  cooking ;  and  even 
in  this  there  was  no  attempt  at  variety  or  originality. 
Yet  every  woman  in  the  zenana  was  interested  in  the 
making  of  curries  and  kabobs,  pickles  and  preserves  and 
chutnies.  From  the  Ranees  themselves  down  to  the  small 
daughter  of  the  poorest  dependent,  all  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  preparation  of  the  meals  for  the  day. 

The  late  Rajah,  when  he  died,  left  four  widows.  They 
were  considerably  younger  than  their  joint  husband.  The 
reason  for  their  existence  was  this.  On  the  death  of  the 
mother  of  Narayan,  which  happened  when  he  was  four 
years  old,  there  arose  a  great  dispute  among  the  relatives 
of  the  Rajah  as  to  who  .should  be  the  head  of  the  zenana. 
Numerous  aunts,  sisters,  and  sisters-in-law  claimed  each 
to  be  the  senior  lady. 

It  may  seem  an  unimportant  matter  or  one  that  can 
easily  be  settled ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
certain  privileges  attached  to  the  envied  post  which  only 
belong  to  the  recognized  head  of  a  Hindu  zenana.  The 
lady  may  be  the  grandmother,  mother,  aunt,  or  wife  of 
the  man.  It  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances ;  but 
once  acknowledged  and  established,  she  rules  her  side  of 
the  house  with  autocratic  power. 

In  addition  to  arranging  the  expenditure  of  the  income 
as  far  as  the  domestic  requirements  are  concerned,  she  has 
the  honour  of  performing  for  the  women  the  private  family 
devotions.  It  is  she  and  she  alone  who  has  the  right  to 
chant  the  morning  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Deity ;  to  take 
the  sacred  image  from  its  shrine  and  to  make  the  votive 
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offerings.  She  rings  the  bell  that  summons  the  rest  of  the 
household ;  and  she  conducts  the  pujah,  short  and  simple 
though  it  may  be,  in  which  they  join. 

When,  therefore,  the  head  of  the  zenana  died,  there  was 
a  continuous  struggle  among  the  Eajah's  relatives  for  the 
coveted  post  of  honour.  His  presence  was  the  signal  for 
a  clamour  of  tongues  that  well-nigh  drove  him  crazy.  He 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty  by  marrying 
again.  To  prevent  a  like  trouble  should  his  wife  die,  he 
decided  to  wed  four  ladies  instead  of  one.  It  was  beyond 
all  probability  that  the  four  would  be  carried  off  by  death 
at  once.  If  one  or  even  two  were  to  succumb  to  an  epidemic, 
there  would  still  be  left  more  than  sufficient  to  take  up  the 
reins  of  government  without  strife. 

To  save  trouble  and  expense  in  this  masterstroke  of 
matrimony  he  arranged  to  marry  the  four  brides  together. 
The  ceremonies  were  long  and  tedious,  extending  over  many 
days,  and  most  of  them  could  be  made  to  fit  all  four  cases 
without  repetition.  The  personal  rites  for  each  individual 
bride  were  performed  in  regular  succession,  giving  the 
Ranees  their  order  of  precedence,  so  as  to  preclude  any 
subsequent  confusion  in  the  event  of  a  death  in  their  ranks. 
The  senior  Ranee,  Sitrama,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
prince,  and,  on  this  account,  she  was  elected  as  chief.  The 
other  three  had  the  honour  of  being  connected  with  noble 
houses,  but  they  were  not  the  daughters  of  a  reigning 
rajah. 

Sitrama  was  suitably  chosen,  and  she  took  up  her 
position  with  the  authority  of  one  born  to  rule.  Under 
her  hand  the  turmoil  in  the  zenana  ceased  as  if  by  magic. 
Yet  her  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  When  the  brides  were 
first  immured  at  Shivapet,  acting  under  advice  instilled 
by  their  relatives  before  they  were  married,  a  demand  was 
made  by  each  for  a  separate  establishment.  It  was  but 
natural  that  every  Ranee  should  wish  to  possess  a  little 
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kingdom  of  her  own ;   to  have  a  separate  allowance,  and 
to  occupy  a  suite  of  rooms  where  she  ruled  supreme. 

This  proposal  was  not  at  all  to  Sitrama's  mind.  On 
one  of  the  nights — when  it  was  her  turn  to  enjoy  the  Rajah's 
company — under  the  excuse  of  feeding  him  with  some  new 
and  specially  prepared  sweetmeats,  she  managed  to  keep 
him  awake  long  enough  to  lay  the  case  before  him  and 
explain  it  from  her  point  of  view.  With  a  torrent  of 
speech  that  lasted  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  she 
proved  to  him  over  and  over  again  that  the  plan  would  not 
work  for  peace.  It  was  bad  enough,  as  he  had  already 
experienced,  to  have  no  head  to  the  palace  zenana ;  but 
it  would  be  infinitely  worse  to  institute  four  independent 
heads,  who  would  be  responsible  to  no  one  for  expenditure 
or  for  the  orderliness  of  the  zenana.  It  would  create 
endless  rivalry,  and  her  own  seniority,  which  he  had  himself 
established  by  making  her  senior  Ranee,  would  be  in  jeo- 
pardy. The  dependents  and  servants  of  the  four  house- 
holds would  be  always  quarrelling;  and, as  for  the  exchequer, 
did  he  believe  that  the  revenues  of  Shivapore  or  of  any  other 
State  could  properly  support  what  would  resolve  itself  into 
four  zenanas  ?  The  great  white  Emperor  himself,  whose 
rule  extended  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comerin,  had 
only  one  zenana,  because  of  the  expense  it  would  entail. 

The  Rajah,  a  quiet,  peace-loving  individual,  well  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  was  more  than  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
her  arguments,  even  though  he  fell  asleep  at  intervals  and 
only  heard  half  of  them.  On  one  point  he  was  satisfied  ; 
that  she  was  strong  enough  in  her  personality  to  uphold 
his  decree  and  to  maintain  her  position,  if  he  definitely 
informed  the  other  Ranees  that  there  could  be  only  one 
zenana  in  the  palace,  one  head  to  that  zenana,  and  one 
household  under  that  head. 

The  order  was  accordingly  issued.  The  three  younger 
Ranees  were  permitted  to  occupy  their  own  suites  of  rooms, 
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and  to  employ  a  reasonable  number  of  poor  relations  in 
their  service  ;  but  the  chief  authority  rested  with  the  senior. 

Under  Sitrama's  rule  the  arrangement  worked  admir- 
ably. She  assumed  her  position  and  held  it ;  nor  did  any 
one  of  the  other  three  Ranees  ever  show  sign  of  rebellion. 
To  her  credit  it  may  be  said  that,  with  all  her  autocratic 
firmness,  she  treated  every  one  with  kindness  and  showed 
no  favour.  There  is  nothing  more  keenly  appreciated  in 
the  East  than  rectitude  and  justice,  because,  perhaps,  it  is 
not  over  common.  On  their  part,  the  Ranees  submitted 
gracefully,  and  settled  down  in  contentment. 

The  latter  days  of  the  Rajah  were  passed  in  greater 
comfort  and  quiet  than  might  be  supposed  possible  for  a 
man  who  in  his  old  age  had  married  four  wives,  and  brought 
them  to  live  with  him  under  the  same  roof. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  this  gigantic  effort  at 
matrimony  proved  unproductive.  The  birth  of  a  child  to 
any  one  but  the  senior  Ranee  would  have  upset  the  balance 
of  power  and  created  new  situations  difficult  to  adjust. 
In  the  case  of  the  senior  Ranee  it  might  well  have  bred 
mischief  if  the  child  were  a  son.  A  deep-seated  jealousy 
towards  the  rightful  heir  would  have  been  inevitable,  as 
Sitrama  was  a  woman  of  ambition  as  well  as  of  power,  and 
it  might  also  have  been  the  cause  of  unscrupulous  intrigue, 
perpetrated  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  her  own  son. 

In  the  absence  of  offspring,  the  four  childless  women 
centred  their  affections  on  the  motherless  Narayan,  and 
did  their  best  to  ruin  him  by  adulation  and  the  fostering 
of  every  kind  of  indulgence  calculated  to  enervate  the  boy. 

There  were  tears  and  lamentation  when  the  princesses 
were  informed  that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  company 
of  their  darling  son.  One  mother  seeing  hers  off  to 
school  for  the  first  time  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
four  weeping  women  bidding  farewell  to  the  ungrate- 
ful, indifferent  youngster  who  hailed  with  delight  his 
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emancipation  from  the  zenana.  It  was  only  natural  that 
Narayan  should  be  counting  the  moments  to  the  sailing  of 
the  big  ship  that  was  to  take  him  over  the  black  water 
to  that  Eldorado  of  delight,  the  white  man's  home. 

The  Rajah  went  to  Bombay  with  the  boy,  ostensibly  to 
see  him  off.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  going  on  to 
Calcutta  to  pay  a  state  visit  to  the  Viceroy,  pleading  as  his 
excuse  the  necessity  of  making  a  request  in  person  for  the 
addition  of  two  guns  to  his  official  salute.  He  had  only 
nine.  He  desired  eleven,  an  increase  recently  granted  to 
another  Indian  Rajah,  whose  State  was,  if  anything,  a 
little  smaller  than  Shivapore. 

From  Calcutta  he  arranged  to  pass  on  to  Benares  to 
attend  a  religious  festival,  but  he  kept  his  intention  secret 
lest  Sitrama  should  express  a  desire  to  join  him  in  his 
pilgrimage.  The  news  was  brought  to  the  palace  by  the 
Dewan  Chakravarti  too  late  for  the  senior  Ranee  to  make 
any  plans  that  would  include  herself  in  the  expedition. 

By  the  time  the  Rajah  returned  to  Shivapore  the  wind 
was  tempered  to  the  four  shorn  lambs,  and  their  grief  was 
softened  in  the  excitement  of  more  recent  events — one 
being  the  birth  in  the  zenana  of  a  nephew  to  the  second 
Ranee ;  another  the  prospective  marriage  of  a  sister  of  the 
third  Ranee. 

Sitrama,  herself,  had  found  a  diversion  in  the  remarriage 
of  her  father,  to  which  her  consent  had  been  cordially  given 
after  she  had  received  a  handsome  present  of  jewels  that 
had  once  belonged  to  her  mother. 

On  the  return  of  the  Rajah  life  in  the  palace,  as  well  as 
in  the  city  and  in  the  State,  ran  with  a  smoothness  akin  to 
dullness.  There  was  no  ruffling  of  the  surface  of  the  back- 
water until  the  Rajah  himself  died.  The  illness  was  short, 
but  not  unexpected,  as  he  had  been  failing  for  some  months. 

In  due  course  he  was  burned.  The  funeral  ceremonies 
requiring  the  presence  of  the  son  were  postponed  until  the 
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return  of  the  latter  from  England.  Thanks  to  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  British  Government,  the  four  Ranees  survived 
their  lord  and  master,  and  were  not  required  to  perform 
suttee,  as  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case  had  they 
lived  a  century  earlier.  Their  heads  were  shaved  and  their 
jewels  were  laid  aside  never  more  to  be  worn  by  them. 
Their  coloured  silk  and  gold-embroidered  sarees  were  folded 
and  put  away  in  camphor- wood  chests.  When  the  young 
Rajah  should  bring  a  bride  to  the  zenana  she  would  be 
decked  and  adorned  with  the  silks  and  gems  that  had  once 
been  theirs.  European  women  are  spared  this  disposal  of 
their  effects  before  death  ;  it  is  one  of  the  pains  of  widow- 
hood in  India. 

For  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  the  old  Rajah  had 
the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of  Chakravarti  as  Dewan,  or 
prime  minister.  In  the  absence  of  the  heir,  the  latter 
became  Regent,  a  post  he  was  well-fitted  to  fill. 

He  was  of  the  same  mind  as  his  beloved  master, 
conservative  and  opposed  to  all  change.  Absolutely 
loyal  to  the  superior  power  that  afforded  protection  to  the 
State,  he  realized  fully  that  the  protection  brought  peace, 
such  peace  as  was  not  recorded  anywhere  in  the  pages  of 
Shivapore's  past  history. 

The  Dewan  had  given  an  unwilling  consent  to 
the  course  of  education  prescribed  for  the  young  prince. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  very  definite  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Resident,  Harlesden's  predecessor, 
it  was  possible  that  the  arrangement  might  have  been  over- 
ruled by  the  Rajah's  prime  minister. 

On  the  death  of  the  Rajah,  however,  Chakravarti  was 
entirely  reconciled  to  the  absence  of  the  heir.  Narayan, 
had  he  been  in  Shivapore,  would  have  been  considered  old 
enough  to  take  up  the  reins  of  government,  especially  if 
he  were  aided  by  a  strong  council.  Being  in  England,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  career  before  him,  it  was  thought 
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best  that  he  should  complete  his  -course,  and  that  the 
Dewan  should  be  nominated  Regent  in  his  absence. 

Chakravarti,  with  the  mantle  of  the  old  Rajah  upon  his 
shoulders,  made  an  excellent  ruler  in  the  public  opinion  of 
Shivapore.  Harlesden  did  not  share  this  opinion  altogether. 
He  would  have  liked  an  advance,  or,  failing  any  actual 
forward  movement,  a  preparation  of  the  ground  for  reform. 

In  sounding  the  Dewan  on  the  introduction  of  a  water 
supply  into  Shivapet,  he  found  that  he  was  opposed  to  all 
change,  and  there  was  no  response.  He  pressed  the  Dewan, 
and  the  latter  openly  declared  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  wait  for  the  new  ruler's  arrival ;  he  himself  felt  in- 
competent to  make  an  advance. 

"  Men  look  for  new  tricks  from  the  young  elephant ; 
they  distrust  them  in  the  old,  and  are  apt  to  suspect  that 
all  is  not  well,"  said  the  Dewan. 

"  We  might  begin  to  pave  the  way  for  reform  ;  it  would 
assist  the  young  Rajah,"  urged  Harlesden,  who  had  the 
cause  very  much  at  heart. 

The  Regent  politely  disagreed.  "  Young  men  expect 
to  wear  new  garments.  The  young  Rajah  will  cast  aside 
with  contempt  any  that  he  finds  have  been  worn  by  older 
men  before  him,  even  though  they  may  be  serviceable. 
Let  him  begin  from  the  beginning.  The  blame,  if  blame 
there  be,  will  lie  upon  the  young  back  that  is  strong  enough 
to  bear  it." 

"  You  are  only  half-hearted  over  the  improvements  I 
desire  to  see  in  Shivapore,"  said  Harlesden,  with  something 
like  reproach. 

The  Dewan  looked  at  him  sadly,  as  though  he  despaired 
of  ever  making  him  comprehend  the  difficulties  that  studded 
the  path  of  improvement  along  Western  lines. 

"  Sir,  I  know  Shivapore ;  I  understand  the  people. 
The  dhoby's  donkey  is  less  uneasy  carrying  the  bundle  on 
its  back  to  which  it  is  by  long  habit  accustomed,  than  in 
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wearing  the  dhoby's  turban  on  its  head,  to  which  it  is  not 
accustomed.  Our  prince  may  be  able  to  convince  the 
people  that  they  will  be  benefited  by  the  change ;  but  it 
is  not  for  me  to  be  their  teacher.'* 

"  You  might  prepare  the  ground " 

"  Your  pardon,  sir !  I  could  not.  Let  the  young 
elephant  do  his  own  trumpeting  before  putting  his  shoulder 
to  the  task  the  gods  have  given  him  to  do,  and  let  the  old 
retire  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  jungle." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  Dewan  and  the  senior  Ranee  were  excellent  friends. 
He  had  never  set  eyes  upon  her  person  ;  she  was  but  a  voice 
behind  a  purdah.  Curiosity,  however,  on  the  subject  of 
her  attractions  did  not  trouble  him.  He  had  his  own 
zenana,  and  it  was  well  peopled  with  women  of  all  ages. 
Children  had  been  born  to  him.  Some  were  married,  and 
had  already  been  blessed  with  offspring — considered  in  the 
East  to  be  the  crown  of  every  married  couple.  He  could 
imagine  what  the  Rajah's  wives  were  like  without  seeing 
them.  He  could  gauge  their  curiosity  and  their  vanity  by 
his  experience  at  home,  and  was  quite  at  his  ease  when 
occasion  necessitated  an  interview. 

The  curtain  that  divided  the  senior  Ranee  and  her 
following  from  the  outer  world  was  not  altogether  opaque. 
Whilst  screening  her  and  her  companions  entirely  from 
sight,  it  was  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  of  an  indistinct 
view  of  visitors.  They  appeared  silhouetted  against  the 
light.  Details  of  dress  and  feature  were  almost  entirely 
lost. 

The  Ranee  Sitrama  had  thoroughly  learned  the  outline 
of  Chakravarti's  figure.  He  was  tall  and  spare  and  slightly 
bent.  He  had  an  aquiline  nose  and  thin-lipped  mouth, 
features  noticeable  in  men  of  high  caste.  They  awoke  no 
admiration  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace.  The 
standard  of  masculine  beauty  in  the  zenana  was  stoutness 
of  figure,  to  which  the  Rajah  was  inclined  in  his  latter  days. 
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Spareness  bespoke  anxiety,  and  the  practice  of  economy. 
As  far  as  Sitrama  and  her  bevy  of  followers  were  concerned, 
the  prime  minister  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  good  looks 
to  commend  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  curtain  behind  which  the  ladies  of  the  zenana  sat 
when  they  wished  to  interview  the  outer  world  was  hung 
across  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  centre  block.  An  elderly 
woman  acted  as  doorkeeper  and  custodian  of  the  key,  and 
was  responsible  for  any  abuse  of  this  outlet  of  the  zenana. 
She  was  not  purdanasheen,  although  she  veiled  herself 
whenever  she  had  occasion  to  speak  to  man,  a  little  piece  of 
pride  which  no  one  resented.  A  good  education  acquired 
in  a  mission-school  had  given  her  a  knowledge  of  English, 
and  enabled  her  to  serve  as  interpreter  to  Dr.  Constable 
until  he  had  learned  the  language. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  curtain  had  been  placed  a  raised 
platform,  or  dais,  which  occupied  half  the  space  allotted  to 
the  Ranees.  It  allowed  them  to  be  seated  as  they  spoke 
with  their  visitor,  who  either  remained  standing  or  was 
given  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain.  Unless  the 
person  honoured  with  an  interview  was  of  importance,  he 
was  supposed  to  stand.  There  was  thus  little  inducement 
to  prolong  the  conversation,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  outer 
world  escaped  as  quickly  as  possible. 

For  the  use  of  the  Dewan,  Dr.  Constable,  and  Harlesden, 
(the  last  rarely  found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  Ranees), 
a  chair  was  placed  close  to  the  curtain,  and  the  dragon  of 
a  doorkeeper  intimated  that  the  visitor  might,  if  he  liked, 
take  a  seat.  Conversation  with  a  screen  between  the 
principal  persons  engaged  possessed  few  attractions,  and 
was  apt  to  be  tedious  to  sustain. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  English  mail  one  day  towards 
the  end  of  August,  the  Dewan  sent  to  know  if  he  might 
have  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the  senior  Ranee  on 
the  following  morning. 
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A  chair  upholstered  in  red  plush  and  richly  gilt  was 
placed  ready,  and  the  Dewan,  more  punctual  than  usual, 
took  his  seat.  The  Ranee  was  even  with  the  Dewan  in  the 
matter  of  keeping  appointments.  Her  custom  was  to 
make  everyone  wait.  The  only  person  who  had  succeeded 
in  defeating  her  was  Dr.  Constable,  the  palace  physician. 
He  gave  her  ten  minutes  grace,  and  if  she  did  not  appear 
he  retired,  and  was  not  seen  on  the  place  until  at  least  six 
hours  had  elapsed.  This,  when  she  was  suffering  pain  from 
indigestion,  was  not  at  all  to  her  liking,  and  he  rarely  had 
to  complain.  With  the  Dewan  she  ventured  on  a  twenty 
minutes'  delay,  a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  impress  on 
him  her  importance. 

To-day  there  was  news  in  the  air.  The  Dewan's  mes- 
senger mentioned  the  fact  that  a  letter  had  been  received 
from  the  young  Rajah.  The  Ranee  concluded  that  it  must 
contain  important  information,  since  an  audience  was 
requested.  It  probably  related  to  the  return  of  the  heir. 
If  so,  it  would  be  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a 
long  series  of  religious  and  State  ceremonies  that  would 
keep  the  palace  in  a  ferment  of  excitement  for  some  months. 

Instead  of  making  the  Dewan  wait  her  pleasure,  she 
could  with  difficulty  restrain  her  impatience  and  remain 
quietly  in  her  room  until  his  arrival  was  announced  by 
the  old  doorkeeper,  Amabai.  The  Regent  had  a  shrewd 
suspicion  of  the  emotion  he  aroused ;  his  thin  lips  curved 
into  a  smile  of  amusement  as  within  two  minutes  of  having 
occupied  the  chair,  he  heard  the  rustle  of  the  ladies'  arrival 
behind  the  curtain. 

Followed  by  the  three  other  Ranees  and  at  least  twenty 
women  of  various  ages,  Sitrama,  on  learning  that  her 
visitor  had  arrived,  hastened  down  the  insignificant  stone 
staircase  leading  to  the  audience  chamber. 

The  swish  of  Indian  silk  and  the  fall  of  naked  feet 
accompanied  by  chink  of  silver  and  gold  ornaments,  warned 
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the  Regent  that  the  senior  Ranee  had  arrived  and  taken 
her  seat.  As  for  the  attendants  they  were  not  his  affair. 
His  business  was  solely  with  the  Ranee  Sitrama.  Any 
information  that  he  had  to  impart  would  be  given  to  her. 
At  the  same  time  he  replied  courteously  to  any  one  of  the 
other  Ranees  if  they  put  questions  to  him. 

He  rose  and  touched  his  forehead  with  the  ringers  of 
both  hands  by  way  of  salutation  to  the  women  he  had  never 
seen.  Whether  they  returned  it  or  not  he  had  no  means 
of  knowing. 

He  sat  down  again  upon  the  velvet  chair,  and,  being 
wedded  to  old  fashions,  he  drew  up  both  his  feet  tailor- 
fashion  and  tucked  them  away  beneath  him  after  the 
manner  of  his  forebears. 

The  inquisitive  women  whose  experience  did  not  go 
beyond  the  palace  walls,  were  much  exercised  in  their 
minds  over  Dr.  Constable's  method  of  sitting  when  he 
occupied  the  chair.  He  never  drew  up  his  legs  like  the 
Dewan,  but  kept  his  feet  upon  the  ground.  After  long 
discussions,  it  was  decided  among  them  that  he  would 
have  been  more  at  his  ease  could  he  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  Dewan ;  but  his  boots  prevented  him 
from  assuming  the  attitude.  Everything  went  by  con- 
traries with  the  governing  race.  It  was  their  method  of 
showing  their  superiority.  When  they  discovered  on  their 
arrival  in  India  that  the  Indians  uncovered  their  feet  and 
covered  their  head,  the  Emperor  issued  an  order  that  the 
reverse  was  to  be  observed.  All  Englishmen  were  to  bare 
their  heads  and  wear  shoes  upon  their  feet  tied  securely 
with  strings  that  could  not  come  unfastened. 

After  an  exchange  of  polite  inquiries  of  a  general  nature, 
concerning  the  health  of  the  two  households,  the  Dewan 
plunged  into  business  at  once. 

"  I  have  asked  to  see  your  Highness  because  I  have 
heard  from  England." 
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"  Our  son  is  well,  I  hope  ?     What  news  does  he  send  ?  " 

The  Dewan  recognized  the  voice  of  the  Ranee  Sitrama. 
It  had  a  wonderful  power  of  penetration,  and  could  be  heard 
above  all  others. 

"  That  he  is  returning  to  Shivapore." 

The  faint  sound  of  a  flutter  greeted  this  announcement, 
not  unlike  the  subdued  cooing  of  pigeons  in  their  cot. 

"  When  may  we  expect  him  here  ?  " 

The  letters  received  by  the  Regent  definitely  stated  that 
the  Rajah  would  arrive  in  the  middle  of  September.  This 
was  too  large  a  slice  of  information  to  be  given  in  one 
sentence. 

"  His  Highness  proposes  to  leave  England  before  the 
new  year." 

"  Pah  !  You  told  us  that,  Dewan  Bahadur,  six  months 
ago.  Have  you  nothing  fresh  to  say  ?  " 

"  And  it  is  possible  that  he  will  arrive  in  Shivapet,  if 
he  does  not  stay  in  Calcutta,  before — er — the  new  year." 

This  was  greeted  by  another  expression  of  impatience. 

"  When  does  his  honour  the  Political  Agent  return  ?  " 

The  question,  like  the  rest,  was  asked  in  a  shrill  voice, 
with  disconcerting  abruptness.  In  putting  it  the  Ranee 
showed  some  cunning,  for  it  was  extremely  probable  that 
the  Political  Agent  would  arrive  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Rajah. 

"  He  says  that  he  will  be  back  some  time  in  the  autumn." 

"  There  is  then  no  reason  why  I  should  not  go  on  a  visit 
of  four  months  to  my  father.  He  is  a  very  old  man,  and 
he  desires  to  see  me  before  he  dies." 

A  look  of  surprise  spread  over  the  faces  of  the  other 
Ranees.  This  was  the  first  they  had  heard  of  any  such 
intention.  It  was  an  important  event  for  them  when  the 
senior  Ranee  left  the  zenana,  as  it  devolved  on  the  .second 
to  take  over  command.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  curtained 
room  they  caught  a  glance  from  her  eye  that  left  them  in 
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no  doubt  as  to  her  real  design.  The  Dewan,  being  unable 
to  see  the  glances,  could  not  interpret  them,  and  fell  into 
the  trap. 

"  It  will  not  do  for  your  Highness  to  be  absent  when 
the  Kajah  arrives,"  he  said. 

"  I  see  no  reason  for  my  presence  in  Shivapet  until  after 
the  new  year." 

"As  soon  as  the  Rajah  comes, his  caste  must  be  restored, 
and  the  funeral  ceremonies  in  which  the  son  takes  part 
must  be  performed.  Your  Highness's  presence  at  that 
time  is  necessary  with  the  three  other  honourable  widows." 

"  Let  the  Rajah  return  by  the  beginning  of  the  new 

year,  and  I  will  come  back  at  the  same  time "  said  the 

penetrating  voice,  which  the  Dewan  interrupted. 

"  The  Rajah  will  be  here  before  the  new  year." 

"  Let  him  wait  for  my  return." 

"  The  time  will  be  too  long." 

"  What  is  two  months  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  more  than  two  months  to  wait." 

"  Then  I  will  make  my  visit  to  my  father  of  three 
months  duration  instead  of  four." 

"  That  also  will  not  bring  your  Highness  back  in  time. 
The  visit  to  your  honourable  father  had  better  be  paid 
when  all  the  ceremonies  are  completed.  Then  there  will 
be  no  hurry  to  return." 

"  With  the  restoration  of  caste  they  will  take  at  least 
thirty  days.  Then  there  will  be  the  enthroning,  afterwards 
his  marriage  ;  at  all  these  my  presence  is  necessary."  The 
Ranee  spoke  from  her  own  point  of  view.  "  Thus  it  will  be 
nearly  half  a  year  before  I  can  look  upon  the  revered  face 
of  my  father.  It  is  too  long,  Dewan  Bahadur.  Rather  let 
the  young  wait  than  the  old.  A  father's  claim  comes  before 
a  son's.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  me  to  pay  my  visit 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year." 

The  Dewan  was  getting  a  little  anxious  lest  the  masterful 
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lady  should  upset  important  State  arrangements.  Although 
some  of  the  ceremonies  could  be  performed  without  her,  her 
presence  was  desirable  in  others.  It  was  she,  if  custom 
was  followed,  who  would  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  a 
bride  for  the  Rajah  ;  and  the  mind  of  the  Dewan  was  already 
busy  with  a  scheme  that  should  bring  honour  to  his  own 
house. 

"  The  Rajah,  most  excellent  Highness,  will  be  back- 
before  the  end  of  the  year." 

It  was  as  well  that  he  could  not  detect  the  triumphant 
glance  given  by  the  Ranee  to  her  sister  widows  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  See  how  we  are  getting  the  best  of  this  foolish 
old  man !  " 

"  Possibly  I  might  shorten  my  visit  to  two  months, 
although  it  would  cause  some  inconvenience  to  my  people." 

"  A  suggestion  worthy  of  consideration — if  you  went 
at  once." 

"  I  cannot  leave  the  palace  for  at  least  three  weeks." 

The  voice  grew  a  trifle  more  shrill  and  strident,  and 
though  the  Dewan  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  not  wishing 
to  ofiend  he  could  not  resist  getting  in  a  stroke  that  he 
knew  would  tell. 

"  It  would  be  better  to  defer  the  visit.  If,  however, 
it  must  be  made,  then  we  shall  be  obliged  to  do  the  best 
we  can  with  the  second  Ranee  acting  in  your  Highness's 
place.  It  would  be  a  pity.  The  late  Rajah  himself  made 
choice  of  your  excellency  to  be  the  head,  and  it  would  be 
his  wish  that  you  should  maintain  that  position.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  quite  possible  in  your  Highness's 
enforced  absence,  for  the  second  Ranee  to  act." 

This  was  a  distinct  score  on  the  side  of  the  Regent. 
The  though*,  of  another  occupying  her  place  made  the 
Ranee's  blood  run  cold.  The  second  Ranee  gave  her  an 
apologetic  glance,  and  turned  the  palms  of  her  hands 
outwards  in  deprecation  of  such  a  revolutionary  action. 
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"  Let  him  wait !  let  him  wait !  "  screamed  the  senior 
Ranee. 

"  The  English  Government  will  issue  an  order ;  and 
after  that  there  will  be  no  waiting." 

"  I  can  return  in  the  middle  of  October." 

"  It  will  be  too  late." 

"  The  beginning  of  the  month." 

"  Too  late." 

With  this  admission  the  four  Ranees  again  looked  at 
each  other  and  smiled.  It  was  clear  that  the  young  Rajah 
would  arrive  some  time  in  September. 

It  would  have  saved  time  and  trouble  if  the  Dewan  had 
made  the  simple  announcement  in  reply  to  the  Ranee's 
first  question  ;  but,  in  that  case,  he  would  have  lost  prestige 
in  his  own  opinion  and  the  pleasure  of  seeming  to  rule 
the  destinies  of  others.  The  ladies  on  their  side  would  not 
have  had  the  delight  of  hunting  down  the  information  they 
craved  for.  So,  then,  the  Rajah  would  be  back  some  time 
in  September,  and  this  was  the  piece  of  information  that 
the  Dewan  had  acquired  through  the  English  mail. 

"  I  am  told  that  workmen  are  busy  at  the  bungalow 
that  stands  near  the  big  gates  of  the  palace  grounds,"  said 
the  second  Ranee,  seizing  an  opportunity  to  assert  herself 
mildly  and  put  in  a  word. 

"  That  is  so,  honourable  lady,"  replied  the  Dewan. 

"  Does  the  English  Government  intend  to  live  there  ?  " 
asked  the  third  Ranee. 

This  was  a  term  often  used  in  the  zenana  to  indicate  the 
Political  Officer  who  represented  the  English  Government. 

"  His  house  is  the  Residency,"  replied  the  Regent. 
"  The  bungalow  is  being  prepared  for  the  Rajah's  secretary, 
who  is  coming  with  him." 

The  second  Ranee  turned  to  Sitrama,  whose  dignity  as 
senior  Ranee  did  not  allow  her  to  listen  to  any  information 
not  delivered  first  hand. 
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"  The  Dewan  says,  sister,  that  our  son  is  bringing  home 
a  secretary,  and  he  is  to  live  in  the  bungalow  by  the  palace 
gate." 

"  What  is  a  secretary  ?  "  demanded  the  third  Ranee. 
"  Our  husband  never  had  one." 

"  Please,  sister,  ask  the  Dewan  to  tell  us  what  a  secretary 
is  like,"  begged  the  fourth  Ranee,  a  loving,  peaceful  little 
woman,  with  a  childlike  disposition,  appealing  to  Sitrama. 

She  feared  lest  the  lady  paramount  of  the  zenana 
should  give  them  all  a  bad  half-hour  on  their  return  to  their 
rooms  if  the  conversation  were  seriously  deflected. 

"  Dewan  Bahadur,  tell  us  of  the  secretary.  Is  he  a 
man  ?  "  demanded  the  senior  Ranee. 

"  Gracious  lady,  he  is  a  man." 

"  Of  the  English  race  2" 

"  In  this  case  he  is  an  Englishman." 

"  What  will  be  his  pay  ?  " 

"  He  will  receive  a  thousand  rupees  from  the  Rajah's 
purse  every  month." 

"  In  silver  or  in  promises  ?  " 

"  The  arrangement  is  for  silver  rupees  paid  in  full 
monthly." 

"Pah!  what  folly!  It  is  only  the  English  Government 
that  pays  fully,  and  in  silver,"  commented  the  senior 
Ranee,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  showing  her 
contempt  for  that  mysterious  institution  residing  in  the 
person  of  Harlesden. 

"  What  duty  will  he  perform  ?  "  asked  the  second 
Ranee. 

"  The  duty  of  a  secretary  is  to  write  letters  for  his 
employer,"  explained  the  Dewan. 

"  A  thousand  rupees  a  month  for  a  letter-writer !  " 
screamed  the  senior  Ranee,  with  excitement.  "  What 
extravagance !  There  are  letter-writers,  I  am  told,  at 
every  corner  of  the  street  in  the  city.  They  write  the 
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letter,  address  it,  stamp  and  post  it,  all  for  the  price  of  two 
annas.  If  our  son  required  a  man  to  write  letters,  one  of 
these  could  have  been  selected.  He  would  have  written 
one  letter  a  day  regularly,  which  is  more  than  any  man  can 
want,  for  ten  rupees  a  month." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  added  the  third  Ranee,  feeling 
that  it  was  time  she  took  a  part  in  the  conversation  again, 
"  that  the  new  secretary  understands  fully  that  he  must 
find  the  paper,  pen,  ink  and  stamps  that  are  used  for  the 
Rajah's  letters ;  and  they  must  be  of  the  best  quality  to 
be  bought  in  Calcutta,  and  not  in  the  bazaar.  Is  he 
married  ?  Has  he  any  children  ?  Will  they  be  allowed 
to  come  and  see  us  ?  " 

"  There  are  no  children,  for  he  is  not  married." 

On  hearing  which  the  third  Ranee's  interest  in  the 
secretary  flagged. 

Rustle  of  silk  and  shuffle  of  feet,  with  chink  of  bracelet 
and  bangle,  informed  the  Dewan  that  the  interview  was 
over. 

"  You  have  leave  to  depart,  Dewan  Bahadur,"  said  the 
senior  Ranee,  as  she  prepared  to  lead  the  way  back  to  the 
zenana. 

The  Regent  salaamed  again  to  the  unseen  ladies,  standing 
before  the  curtain  with  courteous  deference.  Each  Ranee 
in  order  of  precedence,  moved  away,  walking  slowly  to  her 
apartments.  The  fourth  Ranee  was  the  last  to  go.  For 
a  few  seconds  she  paused  by  the  purdah.  With  all  her 
gentleness  and  self-effacement,  she  possessed  the  unbounded 
curiosity  of  a  child  that  spares  no  pains  to  gain  information. 
The  curiosity  was  aided  by  a  quick  wit  and  a  helpful 
imagination. 

"  Dewan  Bahadur,  it  would  rejoice  my  heart  if  I  might 
be  told  the  day  when  our  noble  son  is  expected  to  arrive." 

He  hesitated,  in  two  minds  whether  he  should  give  away 
the  news. 

F 
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"  It  is  difficult  to  say." 

Again  the  wheedling  tone  fell  on  his  ear,  reminding  him 
of  his  youngest  daughter,  the  apple  of  his  eye  and  the  object 
of  his  highest  ambition. 

"  Will  it  be  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  month 
called  by  the  English  September  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  the  middle,  excellent  lady.  There  is  no 
need  to  talk  of  it.  When  the  time  approaches  nearer  I 
myself  will  inform  the  senior  Ranee." 

The  fourth  Ranee  trailed  away  after  her  sister-widows, 
and  the  humming  in  the  hive  was  several  degrees  louder  as 
the  return  of  the  son  of  the  house  was  discussed  in  all  its 
details.  Great  was  her  triumph  when  she  announced  the 
fact  that  the  Rajah  would  return  in  the  middle  of  September. 
It  was  short-lived,  however.  Sitrama  declared  positively 
that  no  one  knew  more  than  herself.  Any  other  news  was 
mere  invention,  and  the  fabricator  deserved  punishment. 
Here  she  cast  a  severe  glance  at  her  sister-widow,  who 
relapsed  into  silence,  and  sought  consolation  in  arranging 
the  contents  of  an  old  Noah's  Ark,  presented  to  her  by  her 
late  husband. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  town  of  Shivapet  occupied  a  plain  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  elevation  saved  it  from  the  torrid  heat 
of  the  low  country.  During  the  hot  season  a  tropical  sun 
shone  with  rays  sufficiently  tempered  to  make  the  climate 
acceptable  to  the  European.  In  the  cold  weather  the  nights 
were  cool  enough  to  require  a  good  blanket,  and  the  mornings 
and  evenings  were  crisp  and  refreshing. 

The  city,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  a  collection  of 
insignificant  houses  closely  packed.  The  streets  were 
narrow  and  the  buildings  mean  and  irregular ;  but  the 
effect  was  picturesque.  The  secret  of  its  charm  to  the 
artistic  eye  was  the  pure,  limpid  atmosphere,  untainted  by 
the  poisonous  fumes  of  coal  smoke.  Eed-tiled  roofs,  brown 
bamboo  verandahs  thatched  with  dried  palm  leaf,  bright 
colour-washed  walls  of  every  conceivable  tint,  graceful 
palms,  vivid  green  foliage  of  tree  and  creeping  gourd,  all 
were  untarnished  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  unsmirched  by  grime 
and  smuts.  The  fuel  used  was  wood ;  and  the  smoke  that 
rose  from  the  cooking  fires  spread  in  a  pure  haze  of  blue  that 
enhanced  rather  than  detracted  from  the  scene. 

Unlike  an  English  city,  the  best  houses  were  situated 
in  the  centre.  The  poorer  classes,  self-divided  into  colonies 
by  their  castes,  clustered  round  the  out-skirts  without  any 
undue  pressing  towards  the  residences  of  their  prince  and 
his  nobles. 

Two  streets  of  fine  proportions  ran  through  the  town 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  cut  it  into  four  quarters.  It 
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was  along  these  roads  that  the  best  houses  were  built. 
The  roads  were  bordered  by  handsome  avenues  of  trees. 
A  stranger  who  did  not  know  the  plan  of  the  town  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  believe,  standing  by  the  gateway 
of  the  palace  grounds,  that  he  was  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
large  city.  The  palace  itself  was  near  the  cross  road,  its 
grounds  stretching  back  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
quarter  in  which  the  three  blocks  of  buildings  stood.  On 
either  side  were  situated  the  mansions  of  the  nobles  varying 
in  size  and  extent.  Some  were  as  large  as  any  one  of  the 
blocks  ;  others  were  smaller  and  consisted  of  more  than 
one  house  connected  by  closed  passages.  Each  had  Its 
"  compound,"  an  enclosed  space  that  served  as  garden, 
yard,  and  paddock,  where  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
were  grown  and  cows  were  herded.  Some  compounds 
contained  fine  banyan  and  jak  trees,  and  groups  of  cocoanut 
palms.  The  foliage  was  as  thick  as  if  the  tree  had  been 
grown  in  the  open  country  ;  and  birds  made  their  nests  high 
among  the  branches,  or  in  the  cracks  and  crannies  of  the 
sun-warmed  brick  walls  of  the  buildings. 

There  was  a  family  resemblance  to  the  Rajah's  residence 
in  all  the  large  houses.  On  the  street  side  few  windows 
were  to  be  seen,  and  those  few  were  jealously  shuttered 
with  wooden  Venetians.  Verandahs  had  their  blinds 
fastened  down,  and  no  sign  of  life  was  visible  beyond  the 
coming  and  going  of  an  occasional  servant,  bearing  the 
load  of  daily  purchases  from  the  bazaar. 

The  nobles  who  owned  and  occupied  these  buildings 
possessed  houses  and  lands  elsewhere.  Far  away  in  the 
depth  of  the  country  lay  their  paternal  acres,  cultivated  by 
the  ryots  from  generation  to  generation.  When  the  crops 
were  harvested,  the  owner  of  the  estate  and  his  family 
migrated  to  the  town  residence ;  they  made  the  journey 
by  easy  stages  in  bullock  coaches,  followed  by  a  string  of 
country  carts,  carrying  the  household  property. 
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Poor  relations  could  always  be  found  who  were  content 
to  stay  behind — when  the  head  of  the  clan  with  his  wife  and 
children  went  to  the  city — to  look  after  the  ancestral  home, 
and  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  family  possessions,  the 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  and  garden.  They  were  able 
also  to  report  upon  the  ryots  and  inform  the  master  that 
agricultural  operations  were  not  neglected. 

At  the  point  where  the  two  principal  roads  of  the  town 
crossed  was  a  group  of  peepul  trees.  Under  their  shade 
had  been  erected  in  the  distant  past  a  small  temple.  Many 
similar  temples  were  distributed  through  the  town.  They 
were  not  used  by  all  alike.  One  was  appropriated  by  long- 
established  custom  to  the  weavers,  another  to  the  com- 
munity of  potters,  another  to  brass-workers,  another  to 
goldsmiths.  Each  trade  and  caste — carpenters,  masons, 
money-lenders,  grain  merchants,  iron  founders — had  their 
own  places  of  worship,  which  were  supported  by  their 
offerings.  The  little  building  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
town  was  not  appropriated  by  any  particular  section,  but 
was  attended  by  all  castes  and  trades.  At  stated  periods, 
by  no  means  frequent,  a  general  gathering  of  worshippers 
was  called  together  to  do  pujah  to  the  demon  goddess  to 
which  the  building  was  dedicated.  Even  the  Rajah  him- 
self attended  the  festival — not  that  he  was  a  follower  of 
Karlimaya  or  a  worshipper  of  the  demons  ;  but  because 
his  presence  was  believed  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  town 
in  general.  His  nobles  followed  his  example. 

Much  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  went  to  the  theatrical 
performances  of  the  strolling  players,  the  old  Rajah,  once 
in  two  years,  came  in  state  to  the  high  festival  of  Karlimaya. 
Dressed  for  the  occasion  as  a  pujari,  he  duly  presented  an 
offering  of  some  value,  condescended  to  touch  the  sacrifice 
of  blood,  and  stood  a  passive  spectator  of  the  ritual  observed 
by  the  pujaris. 

The  collection,  coining  as  it  did  from  the  whole  town, 
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amounted  to  a  large  sum.  The  upkeep  of  the  temple  cost 
little,  as  the  building  was  small.  A  few  oil  lamps  burned 
continually  inside,  and  two  or  three  outside,  upon  the  squat 
tower  that  surmounted  the  shrine.  The  revenue,  which 
more  than  sufficed  by  a  long  way  to  cover  every  expense 
connected  with  the  ritual,  was  used  to  support  a  large 
number  of  pujaris,  and  a  band  of  dancing-girls.  The 
girls  were  noted  for  their  beauty  and  their  skill  in  the 
Indian  nautch  steps  and  poses.  Many  of  them  belonged 
to  the  goldsmiths'  and  silk  weavers'  castes.  They  were 
brought  by  their  parents  when  quite  young  and  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  temple.  Their  reputation  was  known 
throughout  Shivapore,  and  they  were  much  sought  after. 
Besides  being  of  good  caste  and  proficient  in  their  art,  they 
had  the  privilege  of  performing  before  the  Rajah.  No 
social  entertainment  took  place  at  the  palace  without  a 
party  of  dasis  from  the  temple.  A  special  platform  was 
erected  for  them  in  the  grounds  when  the  nautch  was  held 
in  the  afternoon.  Here  they  stood,  clothed  in  rich  gold- 
embroidered  silks  and  adorned  with  jewellery  and  jasmin 
wreaths,  waiting  until  the  Rajah  should  appear  and  take 
the  only  seat  to  be  found  before  the  stage.  The  Rajah 
might  remain  five  minutes  or  an  hour,  as  he  pleased  ;  but 
the  dance,  once  begun,  was  continued  until  the  close  of  the 
entertainment,  one  troupe  following  another  without 
cessation.  An  audience  was  never  wanting,  the  attraction 
of  the  nautch  to  the  native  being  inexhaustible. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  in  Shivapet  whom  the 
dasis  did  not  please.  This  was  the  Resident.  If  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  palace,  he  gave  the  Dewan  to 
understand  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  present  at  a  nautch. 
Arrangements  were  made,  therefore,  by  the  Dewan  that 
dancing  should  take  place  after  the  English  guests  had 
departed.  The  Rajah,  with  his  antiquated  notions,  found 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  man  existed  who  saw  nothing  to 
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attract  him  in  the  dasi.  Not  wishing,  however,  to  disturb 
the  placidity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  palace,  he  fell  in  with 
the  Dewan's  plan,  and  everything  went  smoothly.  The 
Englishman  was  gratified  because  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that,  as  far  as  Shivapet  was  concerned,  he  had 
effectually  stopped  a  performance  that  did  not  reflect 
credit  on  a  modern  Hindu  prince.  The  Rajah  was  equally 
gratified — because  the  Political  Agent  was  gratified. 

In  one  of  the  largest  of  the  private  houses  lived  Gopaula 
Bahadur.  He  had  been  given  several  other  names,  which 
need  not  be  mentioned  here.  His  mansion  stood  next  to 
the  palace,  and  the  grounds  adjoined.  Instead,  however, 
of  being  separated  from  the  road  by  a  width  of  garden  and 
shrubbery,  the  house  was  situated  close  to  the  street.  It 
was  on  this  account,  perhaps,  that  the  walls  were  almost 
entirely  blank.  Two  small  windows  pierced  the  third 
storey.  Far  below  was  an  iron-studded  door,  heavily 
bolted.  A  flight  of  masonry  steps  led  up  to  the  door,  which 
had  no  porch  nor  verandah  attached  to  it. 

Gopaula,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  had  returned  from 
his  country  estate,  distant  some  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Shivapet.  He  had  come  into  residence  with  the  rest  of  the 
nobles  to  give  the  young  Rajah  a  welcome,  and  be  present 
at  the  investiture. 

He  was  a  man  of  advanced  views.  Sent  to  Bombay  to 
complete  his  education  under  English  professors,  he  imbibed 
from  them  certain  western  habits  of  thought  and  action 
that  were  not  shaken  off  when  he  returned  to  Shivapore. 
Among  others,  he  learned  to  wear  his  hair  cut  short  like  the 
Europeans,  if  no  ceremony  required  the  shaving  of  the  head. 
He  covered  it  with  a  turban,  and  it  was  not  noticeable  when 
he  went  out  of  his  house.  Another  habit,  not  so  easily 
hidden,  was  the  adoption  of  the  trousers,  frock-coat  and 
patent  leather  shoes  so  frequently  assumed  by  native 
gentlemen  of  the  present  day.  It  was  a  becoming  costume 
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orientalized  by  the  turban,  which  lent  dignity  to  the 
figure. 

In  the  management  of  his  household  and  in  his  manner 
of  living  he  adhered  to  Hindu  custom ;  he  made  little 
change  in  his  method  of  taking  food,  in  his  ablutions,  and 
in  the  faithful  performance  of  his  religious  duties,  with 
which  eating,  drinking  and  bathing  were  inextricably 
connected. 

On  one  point  he  differed  from  many  of  his  neighbours. 
He  refused  to  take  a  second  wife  while  his  first  was  living. 
He  was  not  altogether  singular  in  this  respect.  Hindus  are 
to  be  found  all  over  India  who  have  no  desire  to  take  a 
second  wife,  provided  fate  has  been  kind  in  bestowing  a 
son.  Few  foreigners  can  understand  how  indispensable 
it  is  for  a  Hindu  to  have  a  son.  His  future  happiness 
depends  upon  it.  It  is  the  ceremonies  performed  by  this  son 
after  his  death,  by  his  grandson  and  great-grandson  as  well, 
that  deliver  him  from  the  pains  of  the  Hindu  purgatory  or 
intermediate  state.  With  a  son,  the  second  marriage  is  not 
necessary  as  long  as  the  first  wife  is  living. 

Many  times  had  Gopaula  been  approached,  but  without 
success,  by  fathers  of  marriageable  daughters,  who  hoped 
to  persuade  him  to  make  a  second  union,  for  he  was  rich, 
and  his  wife  was  known  to  be  a  kind  and  gentle  woman, 
likely  to  be  good  elder  sister  to  the  second  wife.  She  was 
the  mother  of  two  sons  and  of  Royama.  The  sons  were 
married,  and,  though  Gopaula  was  not  yet  fifty,  he  already 
had  grandsons  sufficient  to  relieve  his  mind  of  any  anxiety 
over  his  future  state. 

The  greatest  divergence  from  Hindu  custom  made  by 
Gopaula  was  in  his  treatment  of  his  daughter.  Contrary 
to  all  tradition  he  refused  to  shut  her  up.  Not  only  was 
she  permitted  to  break  the  purdah  rule  in  Shivapet,  but 
later  she  was  allowed  to  cross  the  black  water  at  the  tem- 
porary sacrifice  of  her  caste,  and  to  continue  her  education 
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in  England.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  compeers 
were  shocked,  and  prophecied  disaster.  Even  if  the  girl 
herself  was  not  ruined  in  character,  her  prospects  in  life 
were  utterly  blasted.  Marriage  with  her  own  caste  would 
be  impossible.  Gopaula  refused  to  discuss  the  question,  or 
to  listen  to  any  advice.  Nor  did  his  mind  misgive  him  on 
the  wisdom  of  his  action.  His  thoughts  were  kept  to 
himself,  and  his  confidence  in  Royama's  future  happiness 
was  unshaken. 

His  conduct  had  its  consequences.  When  the  late 
Dewan  died,  it  was  thought  possible  that  Gopaula  Bahadur, 
a  title  conferred  upon  him  by  the  English  Government  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Resident,  might  be  chosen 
Dewan.  Although  the  appointment  was  favoured  by  the 
English  official,  the  Rajah  was  afraid  to  make  it.  He 
dreaded  lest  trouble  and  opposition  might  ensue,  if  Gopaula, 
backed  by  the  English  power,  attempted  to  introduce  any 
of  those  reforms  that  had  already  been  advocated.  Chakra- 
varti,  with  his  conservatism,  appeared  a  more  suitable 
candidate.  He  had  shown  no  leaning  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  new  methods  under  the  title  of  improvements, 
and  the  Rajah  anticipated  no  stirring  up  of  social  or  political 
troubles  under  his  Dewanship. 

Whether  Gopaula  was  disappointed  or  not,  no  one  could 
say.  He  had  his  ambition,  and  it  was  joined  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  ability  that  was  justified.  He  had  early  learned  to 
present  a  smiling  face  to  the  inquisitive  world,  and  to  keep 
his  own  counsel  in  a  land  where  the  search  after  knowledge 
was  chiefly  confined  to  matters  of  a  personal  nature. 

There  was  another  event  besides  the  investiture  of  the 
Rajah  that  occupied  the  thoughts  of  his  household.  This 
was  the  return  of  the  daughter  of  the  house.  Gopaula  and 
his  wife  had  made  ready  a  room  in  that  portion  set  apart 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  zenana.  It  was  furnished 
in  European  fashion  as  boudoir  and  bedroom  in  one. 
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Adjoining  was  a  dressing-room  and  bath-room,  such  as 
might  have  been  found  in  any  Anglo-Indian's  residence. 

The  Venetians  of  the  window  were  opened  and  made  to 
fasten  back  or  close  at  pleasure.  The  window  looked  out 
upon  the  garden,  which  was  like  other  gardens  attached  to 
the  houses  of  natives.  The  trees  and  shrubs  grew  in  wild 
confusion,  the  custard  apple  by  the  side  of  the  oleander,  the 
gourd  by  the  rose  and  the  jasmine  ;  but  the  scene  was 
bright,  if  not  actually  pretty,  and  it  would  have  its  peculiar 
fascination  for  the  eye  of  the  daughter  of  the  house  on  her 
return,  because  to  her  it  spoke  of  home. 

In  the  room  that  contained  the  bed  a  writing-table  and 
book-case  had  been  introduced,  also  a  couch  and  some 
easy  chairs.  Curtains  hung  before  the  window  and  in  the 
open  doorways.  Although  the  walls  were  only  colour- 
washed, and  held  no  pictures,  it  was  a'  chamber  that  would 
have  satisfied  the  ordinary  English  girl  whose  tastes  were 
not  too  luxurious. 

Gopaula  and  his  wife  stood  looking  at  their  labour  of 
love. 

"  To-morrow,  to-morrow !  She  will  be  with  us  to- 
morrow !  "  said  the  mother  softly,  with  the  note  of  maternal 
affection  intelligible  to  every  ear,  regardless  of  tongues. 

"  There  will  be  much  to  do  when  she  returns,"  replied 
her  husband,  in  the  superior  manner  of  the  father  who  would 
hide  his  fondness  under  cover  of  paternal  authority. 

"  Her  caste  must  be  restored,"  remarked  the  mother. 

"  Of  course.  Until  that  is  done  she  cannot  enjoy  the 
society  of  her  brothers  and  their  wives." 

"  Our  eldest  son  was  saying  that  it  would  be  best  if  she 
became  purdanasheen  like  her  sisters-in-law." 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  shadow  of  anxiety,  not  quite 
sure  of  her  ground.  Gopaula  not  only  possessed  a  strong 
will,  but  he  was  masterful,  without  being  tyrannical,  and 
hard  to  move  when  once  he  had  come  to  a  decision. 
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"  That  matter  can  be  decided  later  on.  It  will  depend 
upon  herself.  If  I  see  reason  for  depriving  her  of  her  liberty, 
I  shall  close  the  door  ;  but  if  she  has  learned  how  to  use  it, 
she  shall  go  about  with  me  as  the  daughters  of  Englishmen 
go  about  with  their  parents." 

"  A  husband  will  have  to  be  found  for  her.  Is  it  likely 
that  any  man  in  Shivapet  will  dare  to  marry  a  woman  who 
is  not  purdanasheen  ? "  asked  his  wife,  trying  in  vain  to  hide 
the  uneasiness  she  felt. 

The  thought  of  Royama  remaining  unmarried  was  like 
a  nightmare  to  the  gentle  lady.  The  subject  was  often 
discussed  in  the  privacy  of  the  zenana  during  Gopaula's 
absence.  Her  daughters-in-law  declared  positively  that 
unless  Royama  resumed  the  purdah  custom  she  would 
never  find  a  husband.  It  was  repeated  so  frequently  that 
the  mother  was  beginning  to  distrust  the  father's  judgment, 
and  believe  that  her  sons'  wives  were  correct. 

"  There  will  be  changes  under  the  new  rule.  We  shall 
have  new  fashions  and  new  opinions.  Already  there  is  an 
inclination  to  raise  the  age  of  brides,  and  not  force  them 
into  marriage  so  early,"  said  Gopaula. 

"  The  Dewan  does  not  share  that  opinion.  His  daughter 
is  but  eleven  years  old,  and  he  is  contemplating  marriage 
for  her." 

"  To  make  a  marriage  there  must  be  a  bridegroom  as 
well  as  a  bride  ;  and  the  Dewan  may  not  find  it  easy  to 
carry  out  his  design." 

"  It  is  said  that  he  has  already  made  choice  of  a  husband. 
It  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  Rajah  himself." 

Gopaula  was  silent ;  not  that  he  was  in  any  doubt.  He 
did  not  choose  to  discuss  the  matter  further.  Seeing  the 
cloud  of  anxiety  resting  upon  his  wife's  countenance,  he 
remarked,  a  little  later — 

"  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  on  our  daughter's 
account.  What  the  gods  have  willed  will  come  to  pass, 
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and  it  is  useless  to  worry.  Be  comforted,  wife,  in  the 
thought  that  before  long  you  will  hold  her  in  your  arms, 
I  hope,  never  more  to  part  in  this  way." 

*  #  •*  #  # 

Delphine  and  Royama  travelled  out  to  India  together 
as  was  arranged.  They  shared  a  cabin,  and,  after  the  first 
day  or  two,  settled  down  to  the  sea-voyage  with  comfort 
and  enjoyment. 

Ted,  who  had  preceded  them,  met  them  on  arrival,  and, 
under  his  care,  they  continued  their  journey  to  Shivapet 
without  any  unnecessary  delay.  It  meant  a  day  and  a 
night  in  the  train.  Shivapet  was  reached  between  nine  and 
ten  in  the  morning.  During  the  journey  Ted  and  his  sister 
had  little  opportunity  of  talking,  beyond  the  few  words 
necessary  in  his  concern  for  the  comfort  of  the  travellers. 

One  of  the  carriages  belonging  to  the  palace  met  them  at 
the  station.  A  couple  of  peons  were  deputed  to  look  after 
the  luggage,  and  Ted  hurried  them  off  to  the  carriage.  It  was 
a  roomy,  old-fashioned  landau,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  Arabs. 

The  station  stood  outside  the  town,  at  least  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  Rajah's  residence.  The  ground  was  quickly 
covered  by  the  beautiful  horses,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  Gopaula's  house  was  reached. 

As  the  carriage  stopped  Ted  jumped  out.  One  of  the 
syces  hammered  without  ceremony  at  an  insignificant  door 
in  the  wall  that  enclosed  the  grounds,  and  shouted  to 
announce  their  arrival.  The  front  door  was  slowly  and 
deliberately  unbolted  and  opened  two  inches.  From  behind 
it  peeped  out  two  or  three  dark  faces. 

"  Open  !   open  !  "  cried  Ted,  not  without  impatience. 

Royama  laughed  with  delight  and  amusement. 

"  We  never  open  our  street  doors  in  Shivapet  more  than 
two  inches  until  we  are  assured  that  the  visitor  will  be 
welcome.  Oh,  Delphine !  How  it  all  comes  back  to 
me  !  Am  I  really  awake  ?  Am  I  really  at  home  again  ?  " 
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"  They  are  not  giving  you  a  very  warm  welcome.  I 
think  they  must  doubt  your  identity,"  said  Delphine, 
laughing,  as  she  observed  that  the  front  door  was  closed 
again. 

They  had  not  left  the  carriage,  and  were  regarding 
operations  from  the  window.  Every  chance  pedestrian 
who  was  passing  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  who  were 
the  honourable  sahibs  riding  in  the  palace  carriage,  the 
scarlet  and  gold  liveries  proclaiming  the  ownership  ;  and 
every  vehicle  pulled  up  with  the  same  question  on  the  lips 
of  the  occupants. 

"  What  are  all  these  people  stopping  for  ?  "  asked 
Delphine. 

"  To  see  who  comes  to  my  father's  house." 

"  Is  it  customary  to  show  so  much  curiosity  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  only  customary,  but  is  also  a  mark  of  polite- 
ness." 

A  string  of  bullock  carts  arrived,  and  every  driver  dis- 
mounted from  his  perch  on  the  pole  and  advanced  with  the 
same  inquiry. 

"  Who  are  the  honourable  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
ride  in  the  honourable  carriage  belonging  to  his  honourable 
Highness,  the  Maharajah  ?  " 

No  one  answered,  and  the  curious  crowd  made  various 
guesses,  all  wide  of  the  mark.  Again  the  front  door  was 
opened,  this  time  a  little  wider,  and  Gopaula  himself  ap- 
peared. Delphine  heard  a  little  joyful  cry  from  the  figure 
by  her  side. 

Following  close  behind  came  servants  carrying  two  large 
umbrellas.  These  were  opened,  and  they  created  a  distinct 
impression  on  the  crowd,  who  knew  the  reason  for  their  use. 
A  purdanasheen  lady  was  about  to  enter.  But  if  this  was 
the  case,  why  was  the  Englishman  present  ?  Quite  a 
noisy  discussion  took  place  as  the  spectators  endeavoured 
to  solve  the  mystery. 
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Again  Royama  laughed  delightedly  as  she  said, 
"  This  is  just  like  old  times  !  What  fun  it  is !  Oh, 
Delphine  !  I  am  so  happy  !  Good-bye  for  the  present ; 
I  shall  see  you  again  soon."  Then,  leaning  forward,  she 
cried  to  Gopaula,  who  had  descended  the  steps  and  cere- 
moniously greeted  Ted,  "  Father,  father  !  Your  daughter 
has  come  home  !  " 

"  Who  is  it,  syce  ?  "  "  Has  the  English  lady  come  to 
visit  his  excellency's  family  ?  "  "  Will  the  English  sahib 
also  be  admitted  ?  "  "  Why  has  the  Rajah  lent  his 
carriage  ?  "  "  Are  these  the  new  Arab  horses  bought  for 
five  thousand  rupees  in  Calcutta  ?  " 

The  queries  were  addressed  to  the  coachman  and  syces, 
who  remained  stolid  and  unresponsive,  a  fact  that  created 
no  surprise  or  disappointment.  Amid  the  hurly-burly  of 
the  crowd,  Royama  prepared  to  leave  the  carriage.  She 
drew  her  saree  over  her  head  veil-fashion  until  it  entirely 
screened  her  face  from  view.  Extending  a  hand  to  her 
father,  she  stepped  down  and  went  swiftly  up  the  steps, 
protected  from  the  inquisitive  stare  of  the  crowd  by  the 
umbrella  bearers,  who  used  their  weapons  with  a  dexterity 
born  of  much  practice.  The  party  passed  through  the 
doorway,  and  the  door  was  immediately  closed  upon  their 
heels  before  Royama  could  turn  to  give  her  companion  of 
the  voyage  a  farewell  glance.  The  sound  of  bolts  and  bars 
being  shot  into  their  sockets  was  heard  distinctly.  As  the 
horses  started  forward,  Delphine  looked  out  of  the  window 
at  the  house  with  its  shutters  and  uninviting  front  door. 

"  What  a  forbidding-looking  place !  "  she  remarked. 

"  It's  all  right,"  replied  her  brother,  as  he  settled  back 
into  the  seat  vacated  by  Royama.  "  The  houses  all  look 
like  that  in  the  town  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  of  any  size 
or  importance." 

"  I  hope  yours  has  a  more  cheerful  appearance." 

"  Mine ;    oh,  yes.    It's  a  bungalow,  and  we  are  not 
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purdanasheen,  you  know.  Here  we  are !  How  glad  you 
will  be  to  get  in  !  " 

The  carriage  swung  round  through  an  open  gateway  into 
private  grounds,  and  pulled  up  under  a  portico. 

Here  no  bolted  door  or  blinded  window  frowned  at 
Delphine.  A  raised  verandah  full  of  palms,  ferns,  and 
eucharis  lilies  ;  a  couple  of  dignified  men-servants  in  white 
followed  by  a  smiling  ayah  ;  an  impudent  fox-terrier,  all 
waggle  and  joyful  bark  ;  lastly,  through  the  open  doorway, 
a  glimpse  of  a  spotless  table  cloth  and  shining  silver  appoint- 
ments were  the  objects  that  caught  her  eye.  The  scent  of 
yellow  roses  brought  back  sudden  memories  of  home, 
making  her  very  silent. 

When  she  had  found  her  voice,  her  brother  was  hurrying 
off  in  the  direction  of  his  rooms.  He  turned  his  head  to 
call  back  at  her. 

"  Be  as  quick  as  you  can,  Delphine.  Breakfast  will  be 
ready  in  twenty  minutes,  and  I  am  famished." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  discomforts  of  travel  are  accompanied  by  certain 
pleasures  never  experienced  by  those  who  remain  at  home. 
A  sea- voyage  has  an  indefinable  charm  for  most  people. 
To  the  young  and  healthy  it  is  an  invigorating  tonic  of 
motion.  The  unceasing  movement  of  the  ship  day  and 
night  provides  a  form  of  exercise  that  requires  no  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  subject.  It  can  be  taken  in  the  deck 
chair.  The  open-air  life  is  a  change  from  the  confinement 
of  walls  and  roofs.  Inseparable  with  the  movement  is  the 
sound  of  progression — the  wind  in  the  rigging,  the  blowing 
of  steam,  the  wash  of  water  as  the  ship  cuts  her  way 
through  ;  and,  dominating  all,  the  beat  of  the  screw  and 
rhythmical  pulsing  of  the  engines.  How  considerable  is 
this  chorus  of  sounds  the  traveller  only  discovers  when  it 
ceases. 

Three  or  four  weeks  of  it  is  enough  for  the  individual 
who  has  not  chosen  the  sea  as  a  profession.  In  spite  of  the 
perpetual  motion,  the  landsman  is  conscious  on  board  ship 
that  he  is  leading  an  inactive  life.  He  longs  for  terrestrial 
stability  under  his  feet,  a  less  confined  space,  and  occupa- 
tion that  is  something  more  than  the  killing  of  time.  The 
arrival  in  port  is  hailed  with  relief,  not  because  the  charm 
of  the  sea  has  gone,  but  because  an  idle  existence  is  at  an 
end. 

From  the  ship  the  traveller  passes  to  the  train,  exchang- 
ing one  form  of  perpetual  motion  for  another.  The  sound 
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of  wind  and  waves  is  replaced  by  the  roar  of  wheels  upon 
the  iron  way.  Blessed  indeed  is  the  calm  and  peace  of  the 
Indian  bungalow  when  it  is  at  last  reached. 

Delphine  was  thoroughly  enjoying  this  calm  and  peace 
as  she  finished  her  toilet  with  the  help  of  the  ayah,  who  left 
little  to  be  further  desired  in  the  way  of  a  lady's-maid.  At 
the  sound  of  the  breakfast  bell  she  went  into  the  dining- 
room  where  the  smell  of  fresh  coffee  mingled  with  the  scent 
of  the  roses.  She  seated  herself  before  the  cups  at  the 
oval  table,  and  felt  as  though  she  were  back  in  the  breakfast- 
room  at  the  Court. 

"  Haven't  had  time  to  look  round  the  house  yet,  I 
suppose,"  said  Ted,  as  he  sat  down  opposite  to  her. 

"  No ;  if  the  rest  of  the  rooms  are  as  nice  as  mine,  I 
shall  feel  as  comfortable  as  I  was  at  Dersingham." 

"  The  Rajah  has  expressed  a  hope  that  you  will  miss 
none  of  the  comforts  you  had  there.  He  has  furnished  this 
house  for  us,  and  has  forgotten  nothing." 

"  How  good  of  him  to  take  all  that  trouble,"  said 
Delphine,  glancing  round  at  sideboard,  dinner-wagon,  and 
various  other  pieces  of  furniture. 

"  Oh  !  he  didn't  do  it  personally,"  explained  Ted,  whose 
healthy  young  appetite  occupied  his  whole  attention. 
"  He  told  me  what  he  wished,  and  left  me  to  carry  it  out." 

Here  Peter  the  fox-terrier  insinuated  a  nose  under 
Delphine's  arm  as  a  gentle  hint  that  he  was  quite  ready 
for  a  chicken-bone.  Ted  shook  his  dinner-napkin  at  the 
intruder. 

"  Get  away,  Peter.    You're  not  to  be  fed  at  table." 

"  The  darling !  "  said  Delphine,  giving  him  a  meaty 
wing-bone  without  any  compunction  as  to  rules.  "Is  he 
quite  well  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  Ted. 

"  The  Rajah,  of  course.  And  is  he  happy  under  the 
new  conditions  ?  " 

G 
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"  One  question  at  a  time,  please,  or  you  won't  give  me 
a  fair  chance  of  eating  my  breakfast,"  responded  Ted,  with 
fraternal  frankness.  "  I  am  due  at  the  palace  at  half-past 
eleven." 

He  helped  himself  liberally  from  one  of  the  dishes 
handed  by  Daniel,  the  butler,  and  sent  up  his  cup  to  be 
refilled. 

"  How  is  he  ?  "  asked  Delphine,  as  she  poured  out  the 
coffee. 

"  His  Highness  is  in  excellent  health." 

"  His  Highness  !  Is  that  what  you  have  to  call  him 
now  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  is  a  reigning  prince,  and,  in  public  at  least, 
one  has  to  drop  all  familiarities." 

"  Then  I  shall  have  to  address  him  as  Highness  also  ? 
It  will  seem  strange  and  unfamiliar,  and  I  shan't  like  it," 
said  Delphine. 

"  You  need  not  be  always  saying  it.  Stick  it  in  now 
and  then,  as  occasion  seems  to  require  it,  just  as  your  name 
is  used  by  people  who  speak  to  you." 

"  Is  he  happy  in  his  new  position  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she 
corrupted  Peter  still  further  with  another  bone,  thereby 
establishing  a  life  friendship  with  the  guardian  of  the  house. 

"  I  shouldn't  say  that  he  was  bursting  with  joy  exactly. 
On  the  whole  he  is  fairly  happy,  especially  as  he  knows  that 
it  might  be  much  worse.  He  takes  his  worries  like  a  man." 

"  Worries  !     What  can  worry  him  ?  " 

"  The  demands  of  State,"  replied  Ted,  promptly.  "  I 
often  feel  inclined  to  '  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
that  on  my  birth  hath  smiled  '  ;  in  short,  that  I  wasn't  born 
a  rajah,  with  a  caste  to  restore,  with  a  zenana  full  of  women 
to  maintain,  and  an  old  fossil  of  a  Dewan,  who  wants  to  put 
the  clock  back  instead  of  forwards." 

"  I  suppose  you  help  him  a  good  deal  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  do,"  replied  Ted,  a  shade  of  doubt  in  his 
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tone.     "If  it  means  sharing  his  troubles,  I  certainly  give 
him  help." 

Peter,  having  disposed  of  his  second  bone,  sat  up, 
hanging  his  fore  paws  in  abject  entreaty. 

"  Oh,  Peter !  What  an  insinuating  beggar  you  are  ! 
I  have  no  more  bones  for  little  dogs  this  morning,"  said 
Delphine. 

"  He  is  asking  for  a  lump  of  sugar,"  explained  Ted. 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  dog  ?  "  asked  Delphine,  as  she 
weakly  ministered  to  Peter's  demands,  and  gave  him  three 
lumps,  excusing  her  indulgence  on  the  plea  that  she  wished 
to  teach  him  to  count. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  dogs  the  Rajah  brought  out.  His 
Highness  thought  that  it  would  be  nice  for  you  to  have  him 
with  you  when  I  am  away.  He  will  keep  the  place  clear  of 
beggars  and  hawkers.  They  are  harmless  people,  but  the 
beggars  are  not  clean  in  their  persons ;  and,  in  a  State  where 
vaccination  is  not  compulsory,  they  may  be  infectious." 

So  here  was  another  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Rajah, 
which  she  was  quick  to  appreciate. 

"  What  are  your  duties,  besides  letter-writing  ?  "  she 
asked. 

;'  They  are  anything  but  letter- writing.  I  have  to  see 
to  all  sorts  of  matters.  Many  of  them  the  poor  chap  would 
like  to  look  after  personally,  but  he  is  unable." 

"  Why  ?  What  is  to  prevent  him  doing  as  he 
pleases  ?  " 

"  State  business,  public  and  private.  So  it  falls  to  my 
lot  to  superintend  those  affairs  that  don't  belong  to  the 
State.  I  went  up  to  Calcutta,  for  instance,  and  chose  those 
horses  that  brought  us  from  the  station.  The  Ranees 
wanted  Arabs.  I  am  laying  down  a  polo -ground,  clearing 
the  old  race-course,  and  overlooking  the  workmen  in  the 
ballroom.  They  are  carrying  out  a  very  effective  scheme 
of  white  and  gold.  The  Rajah  ordered  it.  A  little  pink 
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was  introduced  ;  but  he  had  it  all  out,  and  restricted  the 
decorations  to  white  and  gold,  which  he  said  would  show 
up  the  dresses.  And  he's  quite  right." 

Delphine  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  It  was  what  she 
herself  had  suggested.  Ted  continued  his  story. 

"  Among  other  things,  I've  designed  a  new  motor  car 
for  the  use  of  the  zenana.  It  is  a  kind  of  family  omnibus, 
entirely  closed  with  Venetians.  I  found  a  good  powerful 
car  just  imported  when  I  was  up  in  Calcutta  about  the 
horses,  and  the  only  alterations  that  had  to  be  made  were 
in  the  body.  It  was  sent  down  three  or  four  days  ago,  and 
the  Ranees  are  delighted  with  it." 

"  What  did  they  use  before  the  car  was  bought  ?  " 

"  Carriages,  after  the  pattern  of  the  large  landau  that 
brought  us  from  the  station.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
two  motors  that  the  Rajah  brought  out,  nothing  would  do 
but  they  must  have  one  as  well.  We  have  set  the  fashion 
in  cars.  The  Dewan  has  sent  an  order  to  Paris  for  three. 
He  is  not  going  to  be  outdone  by  the  Rajah.  They  are  to 
be  painted  red,  picked  out  with  black,  and  have  polished 
brass  fittings." 

"  They  will  look  like  post-office  vans." 

"  That  won't  matter  to  the  Dewan.  He's  a  funny  old 
man.  In  spite  of  his  rank  conservatism  he  doesn't  want  to 
be  left  behind.  During  his  regency  he  has  built  himself 
another  house  in  Shivapet,  so  he  has  two  town  houses  to  the 
Rajah's  one.  In  addition  he  has  his  country  house,  some 
seventy  miles  away,  where  he  will  retire  when  we  go  to  the 
hills  in  the  hot  weather." 

"  Tell  me  about  the  English  people  here,"  said  Delphine, 
who  was  not  interested  in  the  doings  of  the  Dewan. 

"  First,  I  would  mention  the  Constables,  because  Mrs. 
Constable  is  going  to  chaperone  you.  He  is  the  Residency 
surgeon,  and  he  also  attends  the  Rajah  and  his  household! 
He  is  as  pleasant  a  man  as  ever  stepped,  but  occasionally 
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he  is  apt  to  be  peppery.  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  shall  be 
as  bad  myself  one  day.  His  wife  is  one  of  the  best  women 
in  the  world,  and  you  will  like  her.  They  live  in  a  bungalow 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  I  believe  she  is  going  to 
call  on  you  this  very  day.  She  wants  to  be  the  first  to  give 
you  a  welcome." 

"  How  nice  of  her  !  And  Mr.  Harlesden  ;  where  does 
he  live  ?  " 

"  At  the  Residency,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
railway  station,  five  miles  away." 

"  Rather  far  off,"  remarked  Delphine,  who  had  had  no 
experience  of  India's  '  magnificent  distances.' ' 

"  With  all  the  horses  and  carriages  and  motor  cars 
available,  the  distance  is  nothing.  It  is  a  pretty  drive 
along  a  shady  road.  Harlesden  is  very  pleased  with  the 
way  things  are  going  in  Shivapore  under  the  new  rule. 
He  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  detail,  so  he  can  afford  to 
be  pleased." 

"  What  improvements  have  been  taken  in  hand  ?  " 

"  Waterworks,  the  installation  of  electricity  and  gas, 
municipal  reforms  in  the  matter  of  sanitation.  The  water 
supply  will  soon  be  laid  on." 

"  They  have  been  very  quick  about  it." 

"  Harlesden  is  not  letting  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet. 
The  water  scheme  was  begun  before  we  arrived.  The 
reservoirs  were  made,  and  the  works  are  nearly  finished." 

"  How  was  it  hustled  on  without  the  Rajah  ?  " 

"  It  appears  that  the  man  who  acted  for  Harlesden  took 
up  the  question.  In  spite  of  the  Dewan's  opposition,  he 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  English  Government.  There 
was  a  bad  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Shivapet  last  summer,  and 
that  helped.  Dr.  Constable  was  also  a  strong  ally.  Nothing 
was  said  to  Harlesden  or  the  Rajah.  The  acting  Political 
Agent  simply  put  himself  into  it  and  somehow  got  it  passed 
by  the  Council.  When  we  arrived,  six  weeks  ago,  the 
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waterworks,  as  well  as  the  new  gas  plant  were  not  far  off 
completion." 

"  No  wonder  Mr.  Harlesden  is  pleased,"  said  Delphine, 
as  she  rose  from  the  breakfast-table. 

Ted  suggested  a  move  to  the  verandah,  where  some 
cane  easy  chairs  were  placed.  He  had  time  for  a  cigarette 
before  going  to  the  palace. 

"  I  suppose  you  walk  over  ?  "  said  Delphine,  as  she  sank 
into  a  comfortable  seat. 

"  Sometimes  the  Rajah  sends  a  carriage  for  me  ;  that 
is,  if  he  is  in  a  hurry.  I  prefer  walking,  as  I  want  the 
exercise.  I  ride  with  him  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  isn't 
enough  to  keep  me  fit.  By-the-bye,  he  has  bought  a  horse 
that  will  carry  you.  I  hope  you  brought  out  your  saddle 
and  habit  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did.  No,  Peter,  I  won't  have  you  on  my 
lap.  You're  much  too  friendly  and  familiar." 

"  After  I  am  gone,"  said  Ted,  between  the  puffs  of 
smoke,  "  you  must  look  round  the  house.  Go  and  see 
my  rooms.  They  are  just  as  comfortable  as  yours.  The 
Rajah  is  very  good.  He  spares  no  expense  to  make  us 
happy." 

"  I  hope  he  is  equally  happy  himself." 

"  When  he  can  enjoy  his  own  company  and  mine  he  is  ; 
but  when  his  four  mothers  are  pestering  him " 

"  Four  mothers  !     How  absurd  you  are,  Ted  !  " 

"  It's  true ;  I'm  not  joking.  His  father  left  four 
widows,  and  they  all  claim  to  be  his  step-mothers,  omitting 
the  '  step.'  " 

"  It  is  better  than  having  four  mothers-in-law.  Do  you 
think  that  the  Ranees  will  call  upon  me  ?  " 

"  Rather  not !  They're  purdanasheen.  You  will  go 
and  see  them,  I  dare  say.  Mrs.  Constable  will  take 
you." 

"  I  shall  enjoy  it.    I  am  very  curious  to  see  the  inside 
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of  a  zenana.  What  a  shame  it  is  to  shut  women  up  and 
destroy  their  influence  in  the  world  !  " 

Ted  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  the  verandah  roof 
echoed  with  his  shouts. 

"  Influence,  indeed  !  We've  felt  their  influence  ever 
since  we  arrived.  There's  no  getting  away  from  it.  They 
have  their  spies  all  over  the  place.  One  may  be  hiding  at 
this  very  moment  among  those  pots  below  the  balustrade 
of  the  verandah.  I  wish  to  goodness  we  could  curtail  their 
influence  and  protect  ourselves  from  their  prying.  I  should 
like  to  turn  the  whole  lot  loose,  with  leave  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  personally  instead  of  sending  for  me." 

"For  you!" 

"  Well,  they  send  for  the  Rajah  ;  but  he  always  asks 
me  to  go.  It's  one  of  my  duties,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
to  interview  his  quadruple  mother  for  him,  and  answer  all 
the  questions  suggested  to  their  inquisitive  minds  by  the 
information  gathered  by  their  spies.  Such  preposterous 
tales  as  are  carried,  too  !  " 

"  You  have  to  interview  them  through  that  curtain  the 
Rajah  told  us  of." 

"  Yes  ;  I  sit  on  one  side  of  the  purdah  and  the  women 
on  the  other.  An  ancient  dame,  a  cross  between  a  poor 
relation  and  a  head-nurse,  sits  on  my  side  of  the  curtain 
and  translates.  Already  I've  picked  up  some  of  the 
language.  I'm  having  a  munshi ;  but  I  learn  more  from 
hearing  them  gabble.  The  senior  Ranee  usually  leads  the 
conversation — and  she  has  a  voice  like  the  whistle  of  a 
steam-tug.  When  she  stops  the  others  all  chatter  at  once, 
until  she  is  tired  of  their  noise.  Then  she  shuts  them  up, 
and  begins  again  herself." 

"  What  sort  of  questions  do  they  ask  you  ?  " 

"  The  most  idiotic  you  ever  heard.  Three  mornings 
ago  I  was  very  busy  with  the  Rajah  over  the  plan  of  the 
new  theatre  he  wants  to  build,  when  they  sent  post  haste 
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for  me.  It  was  a  most  urgent  matter,  we  were  told,  and  I 
must  come  at  once.  What  do  you  think  they  wanted  to 
know  ?  " 

"  What  «  " 

"  How  many  hours  the  Rajah  slept  in  the  day  !  " 

"  I  shouldn't  obey  the  summons  if  it  was  for  such  a 
trivial  reason." 

"  Yes,  you  would — out  of  pity  for  Narayan.  If  I  don't 
go  they  bombard  him  with  messages,  imploring  him  to  have 
compassion  on  his  poor  mothers,  and  allow  them  a  sight  of 
his  divine  god-like  person,  whom  they  love  more  than  all 
things  on  earth.  And  so  it  ends  in " 

A  wild  scream  interrupted  his  speech  and  rendered  him 
dumb.  Delphine  was  startled  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
bounded  out  of  her  chair,  prepared  to  take  refuge  in  the 
house.  Peter  awoke  from  dreams  of  chicken  bones  and 
sugar,  and  went  into  canine  hysterics  from  a  safe  position 
between  Ted's  legs. 

An  old  woman  with  her  hair  dishevelled  and  tumbling 
about  her  face,  her  saree  torn  and  covered  with  dust, 
crawled  up  the  verandah  steps  and  threw  herself  before 
Ted,  causing  Peter  to  retreat  with  fierce  growls  under 
the  chair.  The  screams  merged  into  heart-rending 
groans. 

"  Great  Scott,  woman  !  What  has  happened  ?  "  cried 
Ted,  who  also  had  sprung  to  his  feet  in  his  surprise. 

"  He  is  dead  ! — the  young  man  !  And  there  is  nothing 
left  of  him  but  his  turban,  which  was  lying  on  the  ground 
before  he  went.  Yemmah  !  yemmah  !  yemmah  !  " 

"  Who  is  dead  I  " 

"  He  leaves  a  widow,  a  poor  woman  with  five  small 
children,  to  lie  beneath  your  pious  footsteps,  sahib  !  Aiyoh  ! 
yemmah  !  yemmah  !  aiyoh  !  " 

"  Who  leaves  a  widow  ?  "  demanded  Ted. 

"  It  has  happened  as  we  said.    The  driver  killed  no 
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cock  and  made  no  sacrifice  when  the  new  carriage  came  to 
the  palace,  therefore  has  this  misfortune  happened." 

She  concluded  with  a  chorus  of  "  yemmahs  !  "  and 
"  aiyohs  !  "  longer  than  ever. 

"  Is  the  man  who  drives  the  new  horseless  carriage 
hurt  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,  sahib  ;  he  is  no  longer  there." 

"  Run  away,  probably,  after  damaging  the  new  car, 
with  some  piece  of  folly." 

As  the  old  woman  remained  silent  except  for  her  groans, 
he  asked — 

"  Has  he  run  away  ?  " 

"  No,  sahib  ;  he  did  not  run.  He  was  carried  away  by 
the  will  of  the  gods  without  requiring  the  aid  of  legs.  Only 
his  widow  and  orphans  are  there  waiting  to  throw  themselves 
before  your  pious " 

"  I  must  be  off,  Delphine.  She  is  the  old  grannie 
interpreter  of  the  zenana.  The  kettle  has  boiled  over,  and 
I  must  go  and  pull  the  fat  out  of  the  fire,  as  usual.  It's  an 
accident  of  some  sort.  Don't  be  alarmed.  This  is  the 
ordinary  method  in  this  country  of  communicating  bad 
news." 

"  She  looks  as  if  she  had  been  hurt,"  said  Delphine, 
from  her  position  in  the  doorway. 

"  She  has  only  been  putting  dust  on  her  head  and 
'  rending  her  garments '  as  a  sign  that  she  is  respectfully 
sympathetic." 

He  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigarette,  put  on  his 
sun-topee,  and  prepared  to  depart.  He  glanced  at  his 
watch. 

"  Half-past  eleven.  I  ought  to  be  with  the  Rajah. 
However,  I  must  go  and  see  what  has  happened,  otherwise 
we  shall  receive  a  string  of  urgent  messages  whilst  he  is 
giving  me  an  audience." 

The  old  woman,  observing  preparations  for  a  move  on 
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the  part  of  the  sahib,  concluded  that  she  had  succeeded  in 
her  mission,  and  refrained  from  further  expression  of 
extravagant  grief.  She  rose  to  her  feet,  shook  the  dust  out 
of  her  saree,  and  smoothed  its  folds.  Then  she  laid  one 
hand  over  the  other  and  made  the  best  use  of  her  eyes  in 
taking  in  every  detail  of  dress  and  features  of  the  lovely 
lady  who  had  appeared  so  suddenly  at  the  bungalow. 

"  Go  along,  old  mother.  Tell  the  Ranees  I'm  coming," 
said  Ted. 

"  I  will  follow  your  worship,"  replied  the  dame  sidling 
towards  the  part  of  the  bungalow  where  the  servants  were 
to  be  found. 

Ted  detected  her  manoeuvre,  and  stood  firm. 

"  No,  you  don't !  No  gossiping  here.  Off  you  go  to 
the  zenana,  straight." 

Very  much  against  her  will  she  found  herself  compelled 
to  walk  ahead  of  the  sahib  as  he  made  his  way  across  the 
compound  to  the  palace. 

Delphine  watched  him  go  with  a  smile  of  amusement. 

"  Ted,  of  all  people !  At  the  beck  and  call  of  four 
Ranees  !  How  truly  absurd  !  Poor  old  Ted  !  " 
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ON  Ted's  departure  from  the  bungalow  Delphine  retired 
within  to  look  round  at  the  home  which  had  been  prepared 
for  her.  Her  own  rooms  erred,  if  anything,  on  the  side  of 
lavishness.  No  money  had  been  spared,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  luxury  of  it  all,  there  was  evidence  of  careful  thought 
for  her  personal  tastes.  It, was  more  than  a  brother  would 
have  done.  Ted  might  have  written  the  order  for  the 
tradesmen,  and  have  filled  in  and  despatched  the  cheque 
when  it  was  signed  that  paid  the  bill ;  but  the  choice  was 
not  Ted's  ;  the  mind  that  thought  out  and  arranged  every- 
thing was  the  Rajah's. 

She  went  back  to  her  dressing-room,  where  she  found 
the  ayah  busy  unpacking  and  putting  away  the  contents 
of  her  trunks.  She  saw  no  cause  to  interfere.  With  a 
word  of  approval,  and  one  or  two  directions,  she  passed  on 
into  the  boudoir.  Here,  again,  was  evidence  of  ease  and 
luxury  without  counting  the  cost.  Thence  she  proceeded 
to  the  drawing-room. 

In  the  doorway  she  stopped.  An  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  wonder  came  from  her  lips  as  her  eyes  travelled 
over  the  scene.  The  room  was  barely  half  the  size  of  the 
drawing-room  at  Dersingham  Court ;  but,  somehow,  it 
recalled  her  old  home  in  every  detail  of  its  fittings  and  furni- 
ture. There  was  the  writing-table  where  she  wrote  notes 
for  her  mother.  The  doulton  vase  might  have  been  the 
identical  bit  of  pottery  that  always  stood  upon  her  table  at 
the  Court.  The  yellow  tea-roses  it  contained  might  equally 
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have  been  plucked  from  the  old  timbered  walls  of  the  house. 
A  group  of  easy  chairs  near  the  table  was  a  replica  of  the 
group  that  was  arranged  before  one  of  the  mullioned 
windows.  Here  the  wide  glazed  doors  opening  into  the 
verandah  took  the  place  of  the  bay.  A  tea-table  familiar 
in  shape  and  size  was  ready  for  afternoon  tea.  Even  the 
pattern  of  the  curtains  recalled  the  curtains  of  her  home. 
She  was  more  than  a  little  moved,  not  only  from  pleasure 
in  such  a  perfectly  appointed  house,  but  also  at  the  kindness 
that  lay  behind  it  all.  Nothing  was  forgotten — piano, 
pictures,  occasional  tables,  ornaments,  even  the  fireplace, 
or  what  might  have  been  taken  for  the  fireplace,  with  its 
summer  dress  of  mirror  and  ferns,  all  were  there,  posed 
with  a  settled,  finished  hand,  as  though  they  had  occupied 
their  positions  for  many  years. 

Hardly  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  so  vivid  the 
semblance,  so  far  away  the  real  home,  she  sank  into  a  chair, 
the  counterpart  of  a  favourite  seat  at  home,  and  leaned 
back  with  a  sense  of  luxurious  delight.  The  air  blew  in  at 
the  open  door,  soft,  but  not  over-heated,  although  the  sun 
blazed  with  midday  fervour.  The  bungalow  was  shaded 
by  deep  verandahs,  that  modified  the  glare  without  ex- 
cluding the  breeze.  A  bird  sang  a  song  outside  that  was 
strange  in  her  ears,  its  nest  hidden  in  the  oleander  growing 
by  the  carriage-drive.  From  where  she  sat  she  could  see 
the  garden  with  its  wealth  of  colour  and  luxuriant  foliage. 
Trim  and  neat,  its  profuse  growth  was  regulated  by  an 
unsparing  pruning-knife,  handled  by  a  skilled  gardener. 
Roses  growing  in  large  pots  abounded  out  in  the  open. 
Under  the  shade  of  the  house,  tuberose  and  eucharis  lilies, 
maidenhair  fern,  crotons,  and  other  foliage  plants  common 
to  a  tropical  garden  flourished.  Strong-winged  butterflies 
of  unfamiliar  form  and  brilliancy  rose  from  scented  blossom 
and  soared  like  birds  into  the  dark  glossy  foliage  of  banyan 
and  jak  tree. 
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She  caught  a  gleam  of  water  in  the  distance  through  the 
trees,  and  here  and  there  she  could  distinguish  the  outline 
of  a  massive  block  of  buildings,  too  imposing  in  size  to  be  a 
private  dwelling.  It  must  be  the  palace  of  the  Rajah,  and 
the  water  was  the  lake  where  the  red  lotus  lilies  grew  that 
Narayan  had  told  her  of. 

Peter  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  back  verandah 
in  search  of  more  bones,  and  she  was  alone.  The  somnolent 
peace  of  the  Indian  bungalow  crept  over  her,  and  no  sound 
but  the  bird's  song  reached  her  ear.  She  did  not  hear  an 
electric  motor  car  glide  up  the  laterite  carriage-drive  and 
stop  beneath  the  portico. 

Daniel,  watchful  and  attentive,  went  forward  with  a 
low  salaam.  The  Rajah  checked  his  advance  with  a  motion 
of  the  hand,  and  the  butler  slipped  round  by  the  inner  door 
to  warn  his  mistress. 

"  His  Highness,  missie  sahib.  He  enters  by  the 
verandah." 

With  the  consciousness  of  inferior  caste  and  birth, 
Daniel  effaced  himself,  wondering  much  that  his  English 
mistress  should  be  so  honoured. 

Delphine  rose  as  the  Prince  entered. 

"  Rajah  !  Rajah !  "  she  cried  in  a  glad  voice  that 
quickened  his  pulse.  "  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  !  This  is 
splendid,  meeting  you  again  !  " 

She  clasped  his  hand  in  her  fervent,  impulsive  manner, 
her  eyes  fully  endorsing  her  words. 

"  Welcome,  Miss  Dersingham.    Welcome  to  Shivapet !  " 

"  You  have,  indeed,  given  me  a  welcome.  Look  !  this 
is  your  doing.  Ted  would  never  have  dreamed  of  it.  How 
good  you  are,  Rajah  !  Who  but  you  would  ever  have 
thought  of  preparing  such  a  perfect  memory  of  the  old 
Court  ?  Sit  down  ;  do  sit  down.  Here  is  your  favourite 
chair.  It  may  not  be  the  original,  but  it  is  to  all 
appearance  the  same." 
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He  listened,  fascinated  with  the  English  speech,  his 
mind  leaping  back  into  the  past,  when  he  followed  his 
inclinations  without  one  thought  of  the  opinion  of  others. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  What  made  you  think  of  such  a  happy  surprise  for 
me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  was  all  selfishness,  pure  selfishness." 

"  Nonsense,  Rajah  1  You  are  the  most  unselfish  man 
that  ever  lived  !  " 

How  refreshing  it  was  to  hear  himself  talked  to  in  this 
fashion  once  more  !  She  had  forgotten  what  Ted  had  told 
her  of  the  necessity  of  addressing  him  as  Highness.  The 
old  term  was  on  her  lips  with  the  frequency  of  friendly 
affection.  She  contradicted  him  royally.  Already  he  was 
sick  of  the  adulation  and  the  servile  acquiescence  he  met 
with  whenever  he  spoke  to  any  of  his  subjects.  Even  Ted 
had  found  it  expedient  to  use  the  ceremonious  term.  It 
often  happened  that  the  Dewan  or  some  member  of  the 
Council  was  present  when  he  and  the  Rajah  were  together. 
The  use  of  the  less  honourable  mode  of  address  on  the  part 
of  the  secretary  would  have  been  unseemly.  The  name 
"  Narayan  "  had  dropped  out  altogether,  and  Rajah  was 
heard  only  in  strict  privacy. 

"  It  pleases  you  to  say  so  ;  but  I  shall  tell  you  the  truth 
— the  blunt,  naked  truth,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  your  nation, 
so  seldom  met  with  in  this  land  of  crafty  speech  ?  " 

"  Don't  your  people  speak  the  truth  ?  " 

"  The  Anglo-Indians  have  a  saying  in  the  broken 
English  of  their  native  servants  which  is  correct,  '  What 
master  wishing,  that  only  I  saying.'  I  get  more  of  that  kind 
of  thing  than  I  want." 

"  You  shall  have  the  truth  from  me,  Rajah." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  his  eyes  resting  on  her 
figure. 

It  was  like  gazing  at  a  bunch  of  fresh  cool  violets 
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after  having  been  dazzled  by  the  scarlet  of  the  scentless 
hybiscus. 

"  You  must  promise  to  play  fair,"  she  said. 

"  I  promise ;  and,  to  show  you  I  mean  it,  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  designed  this  room  to  look  like  the 
Court." 

"  To  please  me,  of  course." 

They  laughed  as  schoolboy  and  girl  might  have  done  at 
their  own  little  personalities,  and  the  old  spell  of  her 
comradeship  was  revived. 

"  That  came  in — afterwards.  I  love  the  Court  almost 
as  much  as  you  do.  Your  presence  and  your  brother's 
would,  I  knew,  bring  it  back  vividly.  It  crossed  my  mind 
that  the  picture  would  be  more  complete  if  the  figures  were 
placed  in  a  copy  of  the  old  setting,  where  I  first  knew  them. 
So,  you  see,  I  expect  to  have  as  much  pleasure  out  of  it  as 
you,  Miss  Dersingham." 

The  voice  was  the  same,  and  there  was  not  much 
difference  in  the  manner.  They  were  chatting  together  as 
they  had  done  times  out  of  number  when  he  had  arrived  on 
one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Court.  Yet  there  was  a 
growing  conviction  in  her  mind  that  some  subtle  change  had 
come  over  him.  She  had  not  seen  him  before  in  a  turban. 
It  was  a  simple,  close-fitting  head-dress  of  white  and  gold 
ornamented  by  a  diamond  clasp  set  with  a  large  stone  of 
great  value.  From  the  ornament  rose  a  small  aigrette 
indicating  his  royalty.  The  turban  was  becoming,  and 
added  dignity  to  his  appearance.  A  second  change  was  the 
absence  of  the  small  black  moustache  which  he  had  worn 
in  England — a  sacrifice  required  of  him  in  the  performance 
of  the  funeral  rites.  The  short  hair  covering  his  head  had 
also  disappeared,  from  the  same  cause,  but  the  shaven  head 
was  amply  hidden  by  the  turban. 

"  I  hope  you  will  often  find  time  to  come  and  look  at  the 
picture  you  have  planned.  No  doubt  you  are  busy  ;  but 
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that  is  nothing  unusual.  I  remember  that  you  were  always 
occupied  when  you  were  in  England." 

"  There  I  was  busy  over  my  own  pleasures.  Here  I  am 
fully  employed  for  quite  another  reason." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  The  demands  of  State,"  he  replied,  with  a  faint  echo 
of  a  sigh. 

Again  she  looked  at  him,  puzzled  as  the  indefinable  sense 
of  a  change  came  over  her. 

"  They  don't  run  in  harness  with  pleasure." 

"  No,  indeed,  they  don't,"  he  replied,  with  more  anima- 
tion than  he  had  hitherto  shown. 

"  Tell  me  what  some  of  them  are  ?  " 

"  They  won't  interest  you,  I  am  afraid,"  he  answered, 
lapsing  into  a  listlessness  that  was  not  a  trait  he  had  shown 
in  the  past. 

"  Oh  !  but  they  will !  I  am  very  much  interested  in  every 
thing  that  concerns  yourself." 

It  was  said  with  easy  grace  and  an  entire  absence  of 
intentional  flattery.  He  did  not  mistake  her  meaning,  or 
infer  more  than  she  intended  by  words  that  might  have 
been  construed  differently. 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  interested  in  them  myself." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  when  you  know  that  Ted  and  I 
are  looking  on  and  sympathizing  with  you  in  your  troubles. 
Am  I  to  be  allowed  to  see  any  of  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  your — what  am  I  to  call  it  ? — crowning,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Induction  to  the  throne.  There  is  a  semi-religious 
function  coming  off  before  long,  at  which  all  the  English  as 
well  as  the  native  gentlemen  will  be  present.  It  is  called  a 
durbar,  but  it  is  not  exactly  that." 

"  And  I  may  come  too  ?  " 

"  If  you  wish." 

He  did  not  speak  with  any  enthusiasm.  Secretly  he 
would  have  been  better  pleased  if  she  had  decided  to  keep 
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away.  His  diffidence  troubled  her.  It  was  so  unlike  the 
energetic  man  she  had  known  who  could  do  nothing  without 
a  superabundance  of  enthusiasm.  What  had  happened  to 
him  ?  Why  had  he  slipped  away  from  the  old  footing  ? 
She  did  him  the  justice  not  to  put  it  down  to  pride  and  the 
accession  to  his  new  dignities. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  was  passing  through  his 
mind,  but  with  a  difference.  He  was  in  no  doubt  as  to  its 
origin.  She  was  unaltered.  The  same  frank  speech,  the 
same  turn  of  the  head,  the  same  straight  glance  of  friend- 
ship from  the  violet-coloured  eyes  were  all  there,  with  other 
familiar  mannerisms  treasured  within  his  memory.  Yes ; 
her  life  had  been  unaltered  since  they  had  last  met.  But 
what  of  his  ?  Could  she  but  know  all  that  he  had 
gone  through,  all  that  had  passed  since  he  had  set 
foot  upon  his  native  land,  would  the  speech  be  as  frank, 
the  glance  as  straight,  the  hand  of  friendship  as  freely 
given  ? 

For  several  hideous  days  after  his  arrival  he  had  been 
occupied  with  ceremonies  for  the  restoration  of  his  caste. 
The  purohits,  acting  as  private  religious  ministers,  pre- 
scribed the  rites  and  superintended  their  performance.  He 
was  entirely  in  their  hands.  The  ceremonies  proved 
tedious,  and  some  of  them  degrading  to  a  man  of  his 
education  and  refinement. 

They  were  followed  by  the  shraddah  rites,  performed  for 
the  repose  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  man  and  his  ancestors. 
Narayan  retained  his  Hindu  faith,  and  believed  that  the 
rites  were  necessary  ;  but  there  were  moments  when  he 
wished  that  they  were  of  a  less  superstitious,  less  childish 
nature  ;  when  he  felt  that  he  was  losing  his  dignity  and 
self-respect  in  carrying  them  out. 

He  performed  ceremonies  with  water,  with  fire,  with 
boiled  rice,  oiled  butter,  sugar  and  camphor  ;  he  repeated 
muntrums — verses  from  the  sacred  books  ;  and  he  fed 
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Brahman  beggars,  men  of  great  sanctity  in  Hindu  eyes, 
but  unrefined  and  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of 
civilized  manners. 

What  would  she  have  thought  could  she  have  seen  him 
solemnly  making  balls  of  rice  to  represent  his  defunct 
ancestors  and  casting  them  into  a  tank  so  that  the  spirits 
of  his  forebears  might  be  invested  with  ethereal  bodies,  and 
pass  into  the  presence  of  Yama,  god  of  death,  to  receive 
judgment,  the  doom  of  rebirth,  or  absorption  into  the 
Heaven  of  Brahma  ? 

Looked  at  from  the  Hindu  point  of  view,  it  was  all 
natural,  important,  inevitable.  Regarded  with  European 
eyes,  it  savoured  strongly  of  half-civilized  superstition. 

This  was  the  shadow  that  had  risen  between  them, 
known  to  him  in  its  entirety  ;  unknown  to  her,  but  never- 
theless felt  instinctively. 

"  Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  be  present,"  she  said,  after 
a  short  silence.  "  I  should  like  to  see  you  vested  with 
your  dignities  as  a  ruling  prince,  for  it  is  an  honour 
that  will  sit  well  upon  you.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  occasion  ought  to  be  full  of  interest  to  all  who  wish 
you  well." 

He  wondered  if  she  would  find  it  all  that  she  anticipated, 
and  his  mind  misgave  him  as  he  recalled  the  strange  ways 
of  the  purohits. 

"  You  will  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  cere- 
monies that  are  performed,  and  they  will  appear  senseless," 
he  said. 

"  It  will  not  matter.  I  want  to  be  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate you  after  they  are  over.  It  will  be  like  a  court 
at  home,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  replied.  "  In  this  first  durbar  you 
will  be  only  a  spectator.  I  am  not  permitted  to  speak  to 
any  one,  and  only  the  purohits  will  address  me.  Later  on, 
another  durbar  will  be  held  of  the  nature  of  a  levee  or 
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reception.  I  hope  you  will  be  there,  and  that  you  will 
then  be  the  first  to  give  me  your  congratulations." 

A  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  verandah  heralded  the 
approach  of  Ted.  He  entered,  heated  and  out  of  breath. 

"  I'm  late,  Highness.  I  hope  I  haven't  kept  you 
waiting  and  inconvenienced  you." 

"  Not  at  all,  Dersingham.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  talking  to  your  sister.  What  have  you  been 
about  ?  " 

"  It's  the  new  car  for  the  Ranees." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  it  ?  " 

"  Blown  to  smithereens  !  Eight  thousand  rupees  gone 
at  one  fell  swoop,  worse  luck  !  " 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  asked  Delphine. 

"  The  chauffeur  tried  to  inspect  the  inside  of  the  petrol 
tank  with  a  box  of  matches." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  I'm  afraid  he  came  off  badly,"  remarked 
the  Rajah. 

"  He's  dead  ;  and  the  car  is  simply  ruined." 

"  The  Ranees  won't  like  it,"  said  the  Rajah,  smiling,  in 
spite  of  his  concern. 

"  That's  where  most  of  the  trouble  comes  in.  They  are 
just  raging.  They  have  sent  for  your  Highness  to  go  and 
see  them  at  once." 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Dersingham  !  I  don't  keep  a  dog  and  bark 
myself,"  said  the  Rajah,  with  a  humorous  glance  at  his 
secretary. 

"  No,  Delphine.  He  is  afraid,  and  he  sends  me  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  storm,"  rejoined  Ted,  ruefully.  "  This 
time  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  worst  we  have  yet  had  in 
the  zenana." 

Delphine  looked  at  him  with  amusement. 

"  It  won't  hurt  you,  Ted.  You  can  seek  shelter  from 
your  cyclone  in  the  bungalow.  The  ladies  are  purdana- 
sheen,  and  can't  pursue  you  here." 
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"  No ;  they  can't.  Good  old  purdah !  It  comes  in 
useful  sometimes,  and  is  my  salvation  when  the  Ranees  are 
displeased." 

"  Of  course,  they  want  a  new  car,"  said  the  Rajah. 

"  If  that  was  all  we  could  easily  manage  it,  provided 
that  your  Highness  consented  to  pay  the  bill.  They  are 
clamouring  for  the  instant  punishment  of  the  poor  fellow 
who  is  dead.  They  demand  that  the  whole  family,  down 
to  the  third  cousin  shall  be  severely  dealt  with.  The 
method  of  punishment  is  to  be  left  to  their  choice,  and  I 
believe  it  is  to  be  something  particularly  vicious  and 
nasty." 

rt  You  may  promise  them  anything  you  like  to  pacify 
them — always  adding  that  I  will  see  justice  done,"  said  the 
Rajah. 

"  Justice  from  your  point  of  view  will  not  tally  with 
theirs,"  remarked  Ted.  "  The  zenana  is  too  well  informed 
of  the  doings  in  the  outer  world  for  us  to  hope  to  deceive 
the  ladies  into  thinking  that  you  have  carried  out  their 
bloodthirsty  wishes  when  you  have  compensated  the  widow 
and  paid  for  a  funeral  feast." 

"  Promise  them  a  new  and  still  more  magnificent  car, 
and  that  will,  perhaps,  reconcile  them  to  the  modern  course 
of  justice,"  said  the  Rajah,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  Delphine.  "  Good-bye,  Miss 
Dersingham.  I  must  go  back  to  the  palace,  much  as 
I  should  like  to  remain  here.  There  is  so  much  I  want 
to  talk  about.  You  left  London  six  weeks  later  than 
I  did." 

"  Come  to  tea,  Rajah,  some  day  soon,"  she  said  warmly, 
as  she  placed  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Thanks,"  he  replied,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  When  you  are  not  so  busy,  perhaps,"  she  added, 
noting  the  hesitation,  and  ascribing  it  to  pressure  of 
business. 
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"  Yes,"  he  acquiesced,  but  with  a  reluctance  that 
puzzled  her,  and  she  wondered  if  it  was  due  to  position. 

In  another  minute  he  was  gone,  carrying  Ted  away  with 
him  to  the  vicarious  duties  of  the  palace,  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  office  of  private  secretary. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CALLS  are  made  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  in 
India.  The  Rajah  was  a  little  early  ;  but,  before  he  left 
the  bungalow,  the  guard  at  the  palace  gate  had  struck  the 
midday  gong  in  the  courtyard.  Upon  the  departure  of  her 
visitor,  Delphine  seated  herself  at  the  writing-table  with 
the  intention  of  beginning  a  letter  to  her  mother.  She 
dated  and  addressed  the  sheet  of  note-paper,  "  The  Palace 
Bungalow,  Shivapet,  Shivapore,  India." 

"  The  Palace  Bungalow  !  "  It  roused  a  train  of  thought 
stretching  from  the  past  into  the  future.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  Narayan  was  their  guest  at  Dersingham,  the  best  of 
friends,  the  most  congenial  of  companions,  whether  in  the 
saddle  or  on  the  golf  links  or  round  the  billiard-table. 
What  was  this  indefinable  change,  this  shadow  of  reserve 
that  had  sprung  up  to  quench  the  old  buoyancy  of  spirit  ? 

Was  the  change  in  him  or  in  herself  ? 

He  had  given  unmistakeable  proof  that  his  regard  for 
her  was  in  no  way  lessened.  The  preparations  seemed 
rather  to  indicate  that  it  had,  if  anything,  increased.  Not 
only  had  he  forestalled  every  ^reasonable  wish  that  she  might 
have,  but  he  had  come  to  greet  her  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity  without  even  waiting  for  the  conventional 
hour  when  visitors  might  send  in  their  cards.  It  was 
impossible  to  conceive  that  he  had  altered  in  his  friendship. 

Did  the  fault  lie  with  her  ?  Had  she  been  influenced 
unconsciously  by  his  accession  to  new  honours  ?  This 
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could  not  be  the  case.  Far  from  being  affected  by  the 
knowledge,  she  had  actually  forgotten,  for  the  time  being, 
that  he  was  a  reigning  prince.  She  thought  only  of  him  as 
an  old  friend  of  the  same  class  as  herself.  Not  once 
had  the  new  honorific,  adopted  by  Ted,  been  used 
in  speaking  to  him.  The  cloud  that  had  arisen  was  per- 
plexing, and,  in  the  absence  of  any  reason  for  its  existence, 
she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  a  creation  of  her 
own  fancy.  This  theory  she  was  unable  to  maintain  as  she 
recalled  all  that  had  passed.  There  was  nothing  tangible 
that  she  could  lay  hold  of ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  obstacle 
was  felt  in  the  unusual  reserve  of  his  manner  and  in  the 
absence  of  that  frank  speech  with  which  she  was  familiar. 
In  reviewing  the  conversation  she  became  more  and  more 
convinced  that  his  words  were  often  carefully  chosen,  and 
that  spontaneity  was  lacking  in  nearly  all  that  he  said. 

Although  she  had  to  give  up  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
for  the  present,  being  of  a  practical  mind,  she  resolved  that 
this  new  condition  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The 
old  equality  should  be  preserved  in  private,  whatever  their 
attitude  towards  each  other  might  be  in  public.  The  friend- 
ship—begun in  the  days  when  he  was  a  boy  at  Eton  and  she 
a  schoolgirl — was  too  precious  to  be  allowed  to  slip  without 
an  effort  to  retain  it.  Through  all  the  years  of  their  youth 
it  had  never  been  so  much  as  strained,  Was  it  to  be 
broken  now  for  a  cause  she  could  not  fathom  ? 

As  she  sat  there  in  the  ideal  Indian  home  he  had  pre- 
pared, she  determined  again  and  again,  that  neither  State 
duties  nor  the  obligations  of  royalty  should  come  between 
them.  The  gulf,  if  gulf  there  were,  should  be  bridged. 
Impulsive  to  a  fault,  she  decided  to  act  without  delay. 
At  the  very  first  opportunity  she  would  overthrow  the 
barrier  between  them  and  recover  lost  ground. 

She  was  in  no  doubt  as  to  whether  he  wished  to  keep 
her  friendship.  A  hundred  little  incidents  reassured  her 
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on  that  point.  Yes  ;  it  remained  for  her  to  restore  matters 
to  their  original  footing. 

Her  reverie  was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  another 
visitor.  As  the  hooded  carriage  belonging  to  Mrs.  Constable, 
the  wife  of  the  Residency  and  Palace  surgeon,  drew  up  under 
the  portico,  Daniel  ran  forward.  He  was  no  longer  a 
cringing  subject  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  but  a 
well-trained  butler,  secure  of  the  appreciation  of  his  em- 
ployers. Mrs.  Constable  had  known  him  for  some  years, 
and  it  was  through  her  good  offices  that  he  had  been  engaged 
by  Ted  as  head  servant.  He  met  her  as  she  descended 
from  the  victoria. 

"  The  miss  sahib  has  come,  lady,"  he  said,  in  English. 

"  Everything  was  ready,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  She  is  very  pleased,  and  His  Highness 
the  Rajah  is  also  pleased." 

Mrs.  Constable  gave  him  a  sharp  glance. 

"  Did  His  Highness  say  so  ?  " 

"  His  Honourable  Highness  himself  came  to  see,  and 
there  was  approval  as  he  looked  round." 

"  When  did  he  come  ?  Before  the  missie  sahib 
arrived  ? " 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  after  breakfast.  His  Highness  has  only 
just  now  gone  back  to  the  palace  with  the  master." 

"  H'm,"  sniffed  Mrs.  Constable,  as  she  mounted  the 
verandah  steps.  "  Go  and  tell  your  mistress  that  I  am 
here,  and  give  her  my  card." 

Following  close  upon  the  announcement  of  her  arrival, 
Mrs.  Constable  entered  the  drawing-room.  Delphine  rose 
from  her  seat  at  the  writing-table,  leaving  her  unwritten 
letter  lying  on  the  blotter.  The  elder  lady  made  no  stranger 
of  her.  She  kissed  her  without  ceremony  on  the  strength 
of  their  old  acquaintance. 

"  So,  my  dear,  you  have  arrived  at  Shivapet.  Yes ; 
you  have  grown  very  like  your  mother  as  I  remember  her. 
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I  was  a  girl  then — just  engaged.  She  was  a  happy  young 
wife.  I  recollect  how  impressed  I  was  with  her  appear- 
ance as  matron.  I  wondered  if  I  should  have  the  luck 
to  be  as  happy  as  she  was." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it !  "  rejoined  Delphine,  who  had  been 
touched  by  her  motherly  reception.  "  You  are  much 
happier  now,  for  poor  mother  is  a  widow,  and  she  has  had 
to  leave  her  old  home." 

"  I  know ;  I  heard  all  about  it  from  her."  Mrs. 
Constable  nodded  her  head  as  if  to  intimate  that  in  this 
respect  Delphine  could  tell  her  nothing  new.  "  Now  she 
has  written  again  and  put  you  in  my  charge.  A  brother 
is  not  always  sufficient  chaperone.  When  he  fails  I  am  to 
fill  in  the  gap.  I  suppose  you  have  not  seen  anything  of 
Shivapet  at  present  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  what  the  drive  from  the  station  could 
show  me.  I  only  arrived  this  morning." 

"  To  be  sure  ;  and  I  am  your  first  visitor  to  welcome  you 
to  your  Indian  home." 

"  I  have  met  the  Rajah." 

"  At  the  railway  station  ?  " 

"  No  ;  here.     He  came  this  morning." 

"  Looking  for  Ted,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  He  said  he  came  to  call  upon  me." 

"  Was  your  brother  in  ?  " 

It  was  as  well  that  Ted  had  mentioned  that  Mrs. 
Constable  was  a  kindly  disposed  woman,  or  Delphine  might 
have  resented  this  cross-examination.  As  it  was,  she 
replied  simply  and  without  a  suspicion  that  anything 
might  lie  behind  it — 

"  Not  when  the  Rajah  arrived.  Ted  was  called  to  the 
Palace  directly  after  breakfast.  An  accident  had  happened 
to  the  Ranees'  motor  car,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  and  pour 
oil  on  troubled  waters — assure  them  of  a  new  one  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  brought  down  from  Calcutta  ;  and  promise 
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that  the  chauffeur,  who  caused  the  accident,  should  get  his 
deserts.  Poor  fellow  !  He  was  killed." 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  Something  foolish  with  a  box  of  matches.  The 
Ranees  are  so  angry  at  the  destruction  of  the  car  that  they 
want  the  Rajah  to  punish  the  poor  man's  family." 

"  Just  like  them.  Silly  old  owls  !  That  is  between 
ourselves,  of  course.  My  husband  loses  patience  with 
them  altogether  ;  but  we  have  to  keep  up  an  appearance 
of  being  pleased." 

"  Dr.  Constable  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  zenana, 
of  course.  Do  they  send  for  him  often  ?  " 

"  Nearly  every  day.  It  is  the  senior  Ranee  who  gives 
so  much  trouble.  She  is  a  masterful  woman,  and  she  would 
like  to  have  the  Rajah  under  her  thumb.  We  shall  see 
whether  she  succeeds  or  not." 

"  He  is  too  strong  to  come  under  the  zenana  rule,"  said 
Delphine. 

She  spoke  with  confidence,  ^s  one  who  entertained  no 
sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  her  statement.  Mrs. 
Constable  shot  a  keen  glance  at  her. 

"  You  know  him  well,  apparently  ;  but  you  have  yet  to 
fathom  the  influence  of  the  women  of  the  palace.  My 
good  man  is  short  in  the  temper  and  long  in  the  head, 
yet  they  over-reach  him  sometimes  on  his  own  ground, 
too." 

"  How  do  they  manage  it  ?  " 

"  It's  all  that  curtain  business.  If  he  could  see  them 
face  to  face,  he  would  soon  find  out  their  trickery." 

"  What  kind  of  tricks  do  they  play  him  ?  "  asked 
Delphine,  rather  glad  to  turn  the  conversation  away  from 
herself. 

Mrs.  Constable  was  quite  ready  with  her  tales,  and 
Delphine  remembered  what  the  Rajah  had  told  her. 

"  It  was  only  three  weeks  ago  that  the  Ranees  sent  an 
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urgent  message  asking  him  to  come  at  once  and  prescribe 
for  a  newly-born  creature  in  the  zenana  that  was  in  rather 
a  bad  way.  He  went  off  at  once,  much  puzzled,  as  he 
hadn't  heard  that  a  confinement  was  imminent.  The 
Ranees  all  came  down  to  the  purdah  room  in  a  state  of 
excitement  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He  put  a  lot  of 
questions,  and  thought  the  symptoms  sounded  odd.  Then 
he  asked  for  the  baby  to  be  brought  down.  They  fetched 
it,  and  he  passed  his  clinical  thermometer  through  the  slip 
in  the  curtain  and  told  them  to  take  its  temperature. 
Whilst  waiting  for  it  he  heard  a  loud  '  ba — a  ! '  '  What's 
that  ?  '  he  asked.  '  The  mother  of  the  poor  sick  baby  !  ' 
was  the  reply.  He  had  been  called  in  to  prescribe  for  a 
recently  born  kid ;  the  old  nanny,  its  mother,  being  a 
favourite  with  one  of  the  Ranees." 

Delphine  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Constable  joined  in.  It 
was  evident  that  she  enjoyed  the  tale  of  her  husband's 
discomfiture  as  much  as  anybody. 

"  Wasn't  Dr.  Constable  angry  ?  "  asked  Delphine. 

"  Furious  ;   but  what's  the  good  of  losing  your  temper 
with  a  parcel  of  silly  women  whom  you  have  never  seen  ? 
He  always  goes  to  sleep  in  the  afternoon  between  lunch  and 
tea,  and  when  he  wakes  up  he  has  forgotten  all  the  morning 
worries.     That  reminds  me  to  tell  you,  Delphine,  that  you 
must  make  a  point  of  lying  down  every  afternoon  for  an 
hour.     Then  you  dress  for  tea  and  the  evening  drive.     It's 
quite  chilly  after  sundown,  so  you  must  never  go  out  without 
your  wraps." 

"  Are  we  the  only  ladies  in  Shivapet  ?  " 

"  No ;  there's  the  police  commissioner's  wife,  Mrs. 
Wythall — a  nice  woman,  often  out  in  camp  with  her 
husband ;  and  one  or  two  other  English  officials  ;  a  man 
connected  with  the  mines,  who  looks  after  the  interests  of 
Government,  with  one  or  two  Europeans  under  him. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Harlesden." 
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"  I  know  him  very  well.  He  was  at  Dersingham  only  a 
short  time  before  I  left." 

Mrs.  Constable  glanced  at  her  again,  as  though  a  sudden 
possibility  had  presented  itself  to  her  mind  in  connection 
with  the  Resident. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  stepped.  He  is 
sure  to  come  and  call  before  long,  and  he  will  send  you  an 
invitation  to  a  large  reception  he  is  giving  as  soon  as  the 
Rajah  has  completed  the  necessary  ceremonies  for  the 
restoration  of  his  caste  and  the  repose  of  his  father's  spirit. 
You  know  that  the  Rajah  is  obliged  to  go  through  them, 
being  an  orthodox  Hindu." 

Delphine  had  a  vague  idea  that  some  ceremonies  would 
be  necessary,  but  she  supposed  that  they  would  be  in 
connection  with  the  investiture. 

"  The  Rajah  said  nothing  about  them  himself  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  ;  he  very  rarely  talked  about  himself." 

"  You  saw  a  good  deal  of  him,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  He  was  often  at  our  house.  He  and  Ted  were  great 
friends." 

The  use  of  the  past  tense  slipped  out  unconsciously.  It 
caught  Mrs.  Constable's  ear,  and  she  replied — 

"  They  still  are  friends  as  far  as  is  possible.  The 
Rajah  is  lucky  to  get  a  man  like  your  brother  as  his 
secretary." 

As  she  talked  her  eyes  took  in  every  detail  of  the  room 
in  which  they  sat.  Through  the  open  door  she  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  dining-room  ;  and  by  turning  round  in  her  chair  she 
could  see  into  the  boudoir. 

"  What  a  pretty  house  your  brother  has  made  of  this  ! 
I  remember  it  a  ramshackle  neglected  place  six  months 
ago.  I  didn't  think  it  was  habitable  or  could  be  repaired. 
He  has  lost  no  time  in  getting  things  ship-shape." 

"  Ted  has  only  finished  it  off,"  explained  Delphine. 
"  The  repairs  and  the  furnishing  and  the  making  of  the 
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garden  were  all  begun  some  time  ago  by  order  of  the  Rajah 
before  he  left  England." 

"  Did  he  choose  this  furniture  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Constable, 
with  increased  interest,  as  she  again  looked  round. 

"  Yes  ;  and  do  you  know  that  most  of  it  duplicates  the 
furniture  in  our  drawing-room  at  home.  Isn't  it  charming 
of  the  Rajah  ?  " 

Mrs.  Constable  did  not  reply.  She  rose  from  her  chair 
and  walked  out  into  the  verandah,  from  which  point  of 
vantage  she  examined  the  sunlit  garden.  "  H'm,"  was  her 
comment,  made  to  herself.  To  Delphine,  she  said — 

"  No  expense  spared,  I  see.  You  have  three  or  four 
hundred  rupees'  worth  of  roses  out  there.  Flowers  in  India, 
as  in  England,  cost  money  to  grow.  Who's  that  ?  Is  she 
a  servant  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly,  pointing  to  a  native  girl, 
who  shrank  back  among  the  pot-plants  and  tried  to  hide 
behind  an  oleander  bush. 

Delphine  had  followed  her  when  she  moved  and  stood 
by  her  side.  She  looked  at  the  girl,  but,  naturally,  was 
unable  to  recognize  her. 

"  I  know  none  of  my  servants  but  Daniel  and  the  ayah. 
I  don't  think  she's  the  ayah." 

"  She  is  certainly  not  your  ayah,  whom  I  engaged 
myself  at  your  brother's  request." 

Mrs.  Constable  returned  to  the  drawing-room  in  business- 
like fashion,  and  called  for  Daniel,  who  came  at  once. 

"  Go  and  see  who  that  is  hiding  among  the  oleanders 
just  beyond  the  verandah,"  she  commanded,  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  tone  that  he  knew  and  understood. 

It  meant  the  definite  authority  that  absolved  the 
inferior  of  all  responsibility,  and  enabled  him  to  assume 
more  power  than  he  really  possessed.  Daniel  ran  out,  and 
they  heard  his  voice  raised  in  angry  inquiry.  The  intruder 
was  sent  about  her  business  with  small  ceremony.  He 
returned  more  important  than  ever. 
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"  Some  one  with  a  message  from  the  Ranees  for  the 
master,"  he  explained.  "  I  told  her  that  the  master  was 
at  the  palace  with  His  Highness,  and  I  gave  order  to  go." 

"  H'm  !  "  was  Mrs.  Constable's  comment.  "  A  spy 
already  from  the  zenana.  Daniel !  "  The  name  was  shot 
at  him,  and  he  stood  attentive  and  alert.  "  That  woman 
was  sent  to  watch  your  mistress.  It  won't  do.  You  must 
tell  the  gardeners  that  they  must  keep  the  compound  clear 
of  all  strangers,  or  your  master  will  fine  them.  Where's 
Peter,  the  dog  ?  " 

"  In  the  back  verandah,  taking  his  food." 

"  Greedy  little  pig  !  Keep  him  in  front,  and  don't  beat 
him  if  he  barks  at  strangers.  Here,  Peter  !  Peter  !  Peter  !  " 

The  dog  came  running  to  her,  and  greeted  her 
affectionately. 

"  This  is  your  place,  Peter.  Good  dog !  Take  care  of 
your  mistress  and  clear  the  place  of  spies — if  you  can." 

"  Do  you  really  believe  that  the  Ranees  send  out  spies  ?  " 
asked  Delphine,  who  found  it  difficult  to  entertain  the  sus- 
picions that  troubled  her  visitor. 

"  Undoubtedly  they  do.  The  poor  ladies  are  eaten  up 
with  curiosity  about  the  daily  occurrences  outside  their 
own  walls.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  remembers 
that  they  can  only  get  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  in  a 
secondhand  fashion — either  through  the  gossip  brought  by 
their  servants  or  through  the  curtain  in  the  purdah  room." 

She  seated  herself  again,  this  time  taking  the  chair  the 
Rajah  had  sat  in ;  one  that  seemed  to  Delphine  as  though 
it  was  already  dedicated  to  his  exclusive  use.  Mrs.  Con- 
stable did  not  require  any  comment  from  her  listener,  but 
continued — 

"  I  must  tell  you  a  story  about  my  husband  and  that 
curtain.  I  daresay  that  your  brother  has  described  it  to 
you " 

"  The  Rajah  has  described  it." 
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"  Oh  !  the  Rajah  !  H'm  !  He's  on  the  other  side 
of  it  when  he  interviews  his  mothers,  so  he  can  afford  to 
laugh." 

Mrs.  Constable's  thoughts  seemed  to  have  wandered,  for 
she  was  silent.  Delphine  brought  her  back  to  the  subject 
by  saying — 

"  Do  tell  me  what  happened  to  the  doctor.  It  wasn't 
another  sick  kid,  was  it  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it  was  the  senior  Ranee  herself.  Some  months 
ago  there  was  an  epidemic  of  German  measles  in  the  f  ^n. 
The  zenana  was  not  exempt,  and  the  senior  Ranee,  having 
eaten  too  much  melon,  felt  ill  and  thought  she  had  caught 
the  complaint.  Dr.  Constable  was  sent  for  post-haste. 
She  is  always  on  her  dignity,  and  she  was  not  at  all  pleased 
at  having  to  undergo  the  same  treatment  as  other  patients. 
When  the  doctor  asked  to  feel  her  pulse,  she  ordered  one 
of  her  attendants  to  present  her  arm  at  the  little  opening 
in  the  purdah.  The  girl  happened  to  have  the  disease 
herself,  so  her  quickened  pulse  and  feverish  skin  satisfied 
him  that  his  patient  had  measles  right  enough.  He  next 
demanded  to  see  her  tongue.  Another  attendant  was 
ordered  to  present  her  tongue  at  the  opening.  She  was 
young  and  in  excellent  health,  and  her  tongue  was  as  clean 
and  as  red  as  one  could  desire.  The  doctor  began  to  feel 
puzzled.  He  directed  the  women  to  take  the  Ranee's 
temperature  by  placing  the  thermometer  under  her  arm. 
An  old  woman  was  called  up  to  undergo  this  process,  and 
her  temperature  was  naturally,  if  anything,  below  the 
standard.  Then  the  doctor  began  to  suspect  that  there 
had  been  hanky-panky  somewhere,  and  he  asked  the  woman 
who  interpreted  how  many  people  had  answered  for  the 
Ranee.  She  replied,  '  Three,  sahib  ;  and  there  are  three 
more  ready  if  your  honour  would  like  to  continue  the 
experiments.' ' 

After  another  ten  minutes'  chat,  during  which   time 
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Delphine   answered   as   many   questions,    Mrs.    Constable 
rose  to  go. 

"  Will  you  come  for  a  drive  with  me  this  afternoon,  after 
tea  ?  "  she  asked.  "  There  are  some  pretty  roads  round 
Shivapet,  and  most  of  them  are  avenued  with  beautiful 
trees." 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  no.  I  have 
promised  to  go  for  a  ride  after  tea." 

"  With  whom  ?  " 

^  Ted  and  the  Rajah." 

"  Has  Ted  got  a  horse  for  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  one  in  the  Rajah's  stable 
that  I  may  have  the  use  of  whenever  I  wish  to  ride." 

"  Never  carried  a  lady,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  out- 
spoken dame.  "  I  hope  you  are  a  good  horsewoman  ?  " 

"  The  animal  I  am  to  ride  is  a  good  lady's  hack.  It 
was  recently  bought  by  the  Rajah  on  purpose  for  me 
to  ride." 

"  H'm  !  "  was  all  Mrs.  Constable  could  ejaculate  for  the 
moment. 

Her  breath  was  taken  away  by  Delphine's  unconscious 
assurance.  Her  keen  eye  searched  the  girl's  face  for  sign 
of  self-consciousness,  but  she  could  detect  nothing  of  the 
kind.  She  went  into  the  verandah  towards  the  portico 
where  her  carriage  waited.  Here  she  obtained  another 
view  of  the  garden. 

She  stopped  and  called  Daniel. 

"  Who  is  that  man  in  the  white  coat  over  there  ?  "  she 
asked,  pointing  to  an  individual  partly  screened  by  a  pot  of 
flaming  poinsettia. 

The  butler  hastened  to  inquire,  and  returned  with  the 
information  that  it  was  one  of  the  gardeners  from  the 
palace. 

"  Gardener,  indeed  !  Do  gardeners  wear  white  coats  ? 
Tell  him  to  be  off  back  to  the  palace.  The  missie  sahib  will 
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make  complaint  to  the  Rajah  if  the  palace  people  are  seen 
in  this  compound." 

As  she  shook  hands  with  Delphine,  she  said — 

"  Don't  forget  that  you  are  in  my  charge,  and  if  you  are 
invited  to  any  entertainments  at  the  palace  I  shall  be  quite 
ready  to  chaperone  you.  There  is  to  be  a  large  gathering 
before  long  in  the  Durbar  Hall  when  the  Rajah  passes  in 
procession  before  his  nobles.  I  believe  it  is  a  religious 
function.  It  will  be  followed  later  by  another,  a  kind  of 
levee,  when  the  Rajah  will  hold  his  first  court.  When  the 
time  comes,  I  will  call  for  you.  I  shall  see  you  before  then." 

"  Can't  I  join  you  in  the  hall  ?  " 

"  No ;  you  can't,  Delphine,"  replied  Mrs.  Constable, 
decisively.  "  At  these  big  public  gatherings  we  ought  to 
arrive  and  enter  together.  You  may  return  with  Ted  if 
you  like." 

"Is  it  a  very  important  matter  in  a  place  like  this  ? 
The  few  English  people  who  live  here  will  surely  understand 
my  position,"  said  Delphine,  who  thought  that  her  friend 
was  inclined  to  be  a  trifle  fussy. 

"  I  am  not  considering  them.  It  is  what  the  natives 
will  think — the  Dewan  and  the  nobles — that  is  of  con- 
sequence." 

Delphine  was  slightly  mystified,  but,  not  wishing  to  be 
tiresome  or  to  detain  her  guest  any  longer,  she  refrained 
from  asking  any  more  questions.  There  was  probably 
much  to  learn  in  this  strange  new  country.  It  would  all 
come  in  time. 

Mrs.  Constable  drove  straight  back  to  her  bungalow  for 
the  very  excellent  reason  that  there  was  no  one  else  to  call 
upon.  During  the  drive,  which  was  very  short,  she  uttered 
the  oft-repeated  exclamation,  "  H'm  !  "  more  than  once. 
She  lunched  at  two,  and  was  joined  by  her  husband,  who 
had  been  busy  at  a  large  dispensary  in  the  more  thickly 
populated  part  of  the  town. 
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The  servants  having  put  the  dishes  on  the  table,  retired, 
as  was  the  custom,  until  the  handbell  by  Mrs.  Constable's 
side  summoned  them.  No  sooner  had  they  disappeared, 
than  she  addressed  her  husband. 

"  George !  " 

The  name  was  discharged  from  her  lips  like  a  bomb.  It 
occasioned  no  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  but  carried 
with  it  a  fund  of  information  that  could  with  difficulty  have 
been  described  by  words.  He  replied  with  extreme  mildness. 

"  Well,  my  dear  !  " 

It  was  a  habit  they  had  contracted.  Who  had  originated 
it  neither  knew.  The  sharper  and  louder  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Christian  name,  the  greater  the  agitation  and  more 
stirring  the  news.  If  the  doctor  entered  and  shouted 
"  Mary  !  "  in  a  stentorian  tone,  the  whole  household  was 
aware  that  he  had  just  been  through  stirring  times.  Which- 
ever spoke,  the  reply  of  the  other  was  invariably  mild  ;  the 
greater  the  excitement  shown,  the  milder  the  response. 

Dr.  Constable  gauged  his  wife's  perturbation  accurately 
by  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  he  looked  up  from  his  plate 
of  soup  with  curiosity.  She  had  something  important  to 
tell  him. 

"  I  called  on  Delphine  Dersingham  to-day." 

"  What  is  she  like,  now  she  has  grown  up  ?  " 

"  As  pretty  a  girl  as  one  wants  to  meet  any  day." 

The  doctor's  ideas  on  women's  beauty  did  not  always 
coincide  with  those  held  by  his  wife.  He  committed  himself 
no  further  than  by  uttering  his  wife's  favourite  expression, 
"  H'm  !  " 

"  She  has  good  features  and  the  most  lovely  violet  eyes 
you  ever  saw." 

"Ah!" 

This  time  there  was  no  reserve  of  opinion.  Violet  eyes 
in  a  land  of  black  and  brown  were  a  sight  for  the  gods  from 
an  Englishman's  point  of  view. 
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"  She  has  the  most  delightful  home,  every  detail  com- 
plete, nothing  forgotten.  The  garden  is  worthy  of  a  palace. 
There  is  a  riding  horse  provided  for  her,  and  she  has  the 
use  of  the  palace  carriages  and  motors." 

"  Very  good  of  her  brother,"  was  the  doctor's  comment. 

"  It's  not  Ted's  doing,"  snapped  his  wife,  as  she  put 
down  her  spoon  and  lifted  her  hand  over  the  table  bell  to 
ring  for  the  next  course. 

"  Whose  is  it,  then  ?  "  asked  the  doctor,  flapping  his 
dinner  napkin  over  his  knees. 

"  The  Rajah's." 

The  name  was  shot  at  him  in  a  tone  that  conveyed 
volumes.  Their  eyes  met,  and  he  repeated,  mildly — 

"  The  Rajah's  ?  " 

The  hand  hovered  in  the  air  over  the  bell. 

"  The  Rajah's  !  " 

If  anything,  the  discharge  of  the  name  was  louder  than 
before  ;  and  it  was  further  emphasized  by  the  clang  of  the 
bell  struck  immediately  afterwards  with  a  force  that  made 
the  servants  in  the  verandah  fly  to  their  duties  as  if  they 
had  been  summoned  by  a  fire  alarm. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

THE  horse  proved  all  that  woman  could  desire  in  the  way 
of  a  mount.  At  half -past  four  o'clock  the  Rajah  rode  up 
to  the  bungalow  with  Ted  in  attendance.  Delphine  was 
already  in  the  saddle,  waiting  for  them.  Four  sowars,  with 
jingling  accoutrements  and  lances  strapped  to  their  arms, 
jogged  some  twenty  paces  behind  their  prince.  Delphine 
glanced  at  the  brilliant  uniforms  and  bright  bay  horses 
and  asked  if  an  escort  was  necessary  by  way  of  protection. 
Ted  explained  that  His  Highness  rarely  went  out  without  a 
guard.  She  caught  the  Rajah's  eye  and  smiled,  saying  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  remember  his  new  estate. 

"  You  will  have  to  dispense  with  your  escort  when  you 
play  polo,  Rajah,"  she  remarked,  as  they  trotted  away. 

"  We  will  dispense  with  the  men  this  afternoon  as  soon 
as  we  have  passed  through  the  town,"  he  replied. 

They  moved  slowly  through  the  densely-crowded  streets, 
two  of  the  sowars  going  in  front  and  calling  to  the  people  to 
stand  back  as  the  most  High  and  most  Excellent  Presence 
was  approaching.  It  was  a  strange  and  novel  sight  to  the 
English  girl  to  see  how  the  conservative  town  greeted  its 
sovereign.  Every  individual,  old  and  young,  bent  low,  with 
folded  hands.  Many  of  the  old  men  prostrated  themselves 
in  the  warm  dust,  and  touched  the  ground  with  their  fore- 
heads after  the  fashion  of  their  fathers  in  years  gone  by. 
Women  endeavoured  to  efface  themselves  behind  doors  and 
buildings.  Children,  agape  with  awe,  hid  themselves  in 
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their  mother's  sarees  in  fear  lest  the  sowars  should  trample 
them  underfoot.  In  every  direction  honour  and  reverence 
was  apparent,  indicating  a  deeply-rooted  loyalty  that  had 
its  origin  in  fear  of  the  office  rather  than  in  love  of  the 
individual. 

To  her  surprise,  the  Rajah  received  it  without  recogni- 
tion. He  neither  smiled  nor  so  much  as  lifted  a  hand  to 
acknowledge  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  but  sat  erect  in 
the  saddle,  his  eyes  alone  moving  as  he  glanced  now  and 
then  to  the  right  or  left  of  his  horse's  ears.  She  wondered 
at  his  unresponsiveness,  and  again  she  was  conscious  of  a 
phase  in  his  character  that  had  never  before  been  revealed. 
She  was  not  aware  that  this  method  of  accepting  homage 
was  strictly  correct  from  an  oriental  point  of  view,  and  that 
nothing  else  was  expected  of  him.  As  a  child,  sitting  by 
the  side  of  his  father  when  they  drove  out,  he  had  learned 
how  to  conduct  himself  in  proper  fashion.  It  came  back  to 
him  now,  and  he  dropped  into  it  insensibly.  Delphine 
would  have  been  astonished  to  learn  that  there  were  occa- 
sions when  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
tradition  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dewan  and  nobles,  when  he  was 
not  sufficiently  impassive. 

Once  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  his  features  relaxed 
slightly,  and  when  Ted,  at  his  request,  ordered  the  guard 
to  wait  whilst  they  went  on  alone,  the  slow  smile  relieved 
his  lips  of  the  downward  curve  that  gave  his  mouth  its 
expression  of  melancholy. 

After  passing  a  few  cultivated  fields,  they  came  to 
open  country,  where  neither  hedge  nor  ditch  impeded 
progress. 

"  Now  for  a  good  gallop,  Miss  Dersingham,"  cried  the 
Rajah,  in  a  voice  that  took  her  back  to  the  roads  and 
meadows  of  Warwickshire. 

His  animation  returned  with  one  of  his  sudden  changes 
of  mood.  The  keen  air  of  the  plateau  exhilarated  steed  as 
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well  as  rider,  and  they  galloped  without  drawing  rein  till 
the  domes  of  the  palace  were  purple  against  the  flaming 
western  sky. 

"  Splendid  !  "  exclaimed  Delphine,  in  pure  enjoyment. 

"  Time  to  turn  back  if  you  want  to  get  in  before  dark, 
Highness,"  remarked  Ted,  as  they  stopped  to  give  the 
panting  horses  their  wind. 

"  The  night  is  a  long  way  off  yet,"  said  Delphine, 
reluctant  to  return. 

She  felt  as  though  she  could  have  gone  on  another  five 
miles  at  least,  having  no  experience  of  the  exhaustive 
nature  of  the  climate  on  man  and  beast. 

"  That's  all  you  know  about  our  Indian  sunsets," 
answered  Ted. 

They  walked  their  horses,  chatting  freely  of  trivial 
matters,  often  laughing,  sometimes  disputing  in  friendly 
fashion  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do  in  earlier  days.  Del- 
phine's  spirits  rose,  and  she  congratulated 'herself  that  she 
had  re-established  her  friendship  with  the  Rajah  on  the  old 
footing.  They  picked  up  the  escort  and  reached  the  town 
as  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon. 

The  streets  were  still  thronged  with  pedestrians  and 
slowly-moving  bullock-carts.  The  sowars  thrust  aside  the 
traffic  with  small  ceremony,  and  cleared  the  road  for  the 
riders.  Again  the  immobility  of  countenance  was  presented 
to  the  salaaming  crowd,  and  the  Rajah  imperceptibly 
slipped  out  of  the  conversation.  Delphine  found  that  her 
remarks  were  responded  to  by  Ted. 

They  parted  at  the  entrance  of  the  bungalow  grounds  in 
the  fast  fading  glow  of  the  orange  sunset.  Delphine  nodded 
a  friendly  farewell  to  her  companions  as  she  turned  in  at  the 
open  gateway.  She  did  not  observe  a  figure  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  wall ;  but  the  dark  blue  saree  caught  the 
eye  of  the  Rajah,  and  he  knew  that  the  time  of  his  departure 
and  return  would  be  carried  to  the  zenana  that  evening  with 
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other  details,  and  that  he  must  be  prepared  for  a  volley  of 
questions  if  he  visited  the  Ranees  the  next  morning. 

Delphine  enjoyed  her  ride  more  than  a  little.  She  was 
also  elated  at  what  she  considered  was  her  success  in 
resuming  the  old  relations.  As  she  watched  his  attitude 
in  the  town  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
occasions  when  the  Rajah  had  to  play  a  part.  It  was 
expected  of  him,  and  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  act 
as  he  did.  Her  opinion  was  confirmed  when  the  ride  was 
repeated  on  subsequent  afternoons.  The  same  homage 
was  offered  and  received  with  the  same  immobility.  When 
the  town  was  passed  and  the  guard  dispensed  with  and  they 
were  alone,  there  was  the  same  relaxation.  The  Rajah 
became  his  natural  self,  and  was  not  afraid  to  express  his 
joy  and  pleasure. 

If  the  enjoyment  was  great  to  Delphine,  it  was  ten  times 
greater  to  her  companion.  She  little  guessed  what  it 
meant  to  him,  and  how  he  looked  forward  through  all  the 
weary  ceremonies  and  business  of  state  to  those  two  hours 
spent  in  the  saddle  with  only  the  brother  and  sister  as  com- 
panions. The  restrictions  of  royalty,  the  obligations  of 
religious  ritual,  were  left  behind  with  the  four  sowars  ;  and 
Narayan  laughed,  and  returned  repartee  for  repartee  with- 
our  fear  of  spies  or  loss  of  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  critical 
aristocracy. 

The  sowars  were  well  content  to  wait  for  their  Prince, 
and  leave  him  to  the  care  of  the  watchful  Englishman, 
known  as  the  secretary  sahib.  They  picketted  their  horses 
by  the  reins  and  gossiped  or  gambled  away  the  welcome 
hour  of  idleness.  On  their  return  to  the  palace  they  sold 
news  of  imaginary  conversations  said  to  have  been  over- 
heard as  they  rode  by  their  charge.  It  was  vague,  and  not 
of  an  incriminating  nature  ;  the  conversation  was  described 
as  being  adulatory  on  the  part  of  the  Englishman,  and  con- 
descending on  the  part  of  the  Rajah.  It  served  to  amuse 
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the  Ranees  and  the  Dewan  and  any  other  "  Excellency  " 
who  might  choose  to  spend  a  small  sum  over  it,  and  it 
caused  no  mischief. 

The  ride  was  not  always  taken  in  the  same  direction. 
Sometimes  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  race-course,  where  horses 
in  training  were  put  through  their  paces  and  the  polo-ponies 
exercised.  Stables  were  inspected  and  general  orders  given 
by  the  Rajah,  which  were  to  be  carried  out  by  Ted  subse- 
quently. Sometimes  the  new  polo-ground  was  the  object 
of  their  attention,  or  they  rode  to  look  at  the  waterworks 
that  were  nearing  completion. 

Then  there  were  days  when  the  Rajah  sent  word  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  go  out,  and  when  this  was  the  case 
Ted  was  equally  unable  to  get  away  from  his  duties  ;  not 
that  the  Rajah  required  his  presence,  but  Ted  himself 
declined  to  leave  the  palace  lest  he  should  by  any  chance 
be  wanted.  It  was  on  these  occasions  that  Delphine  found 
opportunity  to  drive  out  with  Mrs.  Constable  to  that  lady's 
satisfaction.  Or  she  sat  in  the  garden  among  the  roses  with 
Royama  as  her  companion. 

Delphine  questioned  Ted  once  or  twice  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  Rajah's  detention.  He  was  very  reticent,  and  either 
made  some  trivial  excuse,  or  declared  ignorance  on  the 
subject.  He  may  have  known ;  but,  if  so,  he  would  not 
have  told  his  sister  that  the  Rajah  fed  a  motley  crew  of 
beggars  when  he  should  have  been  in  the  saddle  ;  or  made 
an  offering  to  the  god  of  death  on  behalf  of  his  ancestors. 
If  these  things  had  to  be,  the  least  said  of  them  the  better. 
He  would  have  been  glad  to  ignore  them  altogether,  for 
he  felt  the  indignity  in  connection  with  the  man  whose 
nationality  and  obligations  he  had  not  recognized  in  past 
days. 

The  doctor's  wife  was  much  exercised  in  her  mind  over 
the  frequent  rides.  It  was  the  only  time  when  she  was 
unable  to  fulfil  her  duties  as  chaperone.  She  had  to  be 
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content  to  leave  it  to  Ted,  who  was  always  of  the  party. 
How  was  it  all  to  end  ?  She  could  see  with  half  an  eye 
that  the  Rajah  was  attracted,  but  could  not  determine  in 
what  way.  Had  there  been  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
flirtation  between  them  at  Dersingham  ?  Was  Delphine 
in  love  with  him  ?  She  watched  them  when  they  were 
together,  but  could  detect  nothing  definite  on  either  side 
pointing  to  any  other  feeling  than  one  of  long  standing 
friendship.  Even  when  she  discovered  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  Rajah  had  consulted  Delphine  on  social 
matters,  and  had  taken  her  advice,  she  could  not  accuse 
either  of  anything  more  than  intimate  friendship.  Her 
husband  assured  her  that  no  danger  existed.  He  liked 
Delphine,  with  her  frank,  impulsive  speech  and  natural 
manner,  and  he  believed  in  her  sound  good  sense.  The 
friendship  of  the  English  girl  and  her  brother  saved  the 
Rajah  from  relapsing  into  the  futile  life  of  the  palace.  It 
also  saved  him  from  falling  helplessly  under  the  influence 
of  "  the  old  cats,"  as  Dr.  Constable  irreverently  termed 
the  Ranees  in  the  privacy  of  his  wife's  room.  Mrs.  Constable 
received  his  remarks  with  her  usual  ejaculation  and  reserved 
her  own  opinion. 

Others  observed  the  friendship  and  wondered  how  it 
would  end. 

Harlesden  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  call ;  but,  through 
press  of  business,  he  was  obliged  to  let  a  few  days  elapse 
before  accomplishing  it.  He  appeared  at  the  orthodox 
hour,  dressed  as  if  he  were  just  about  to  stroll  down  to  his 
London  club.  His  greeting  was  that  of  an  old  friend  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  he  apologized  for  not  having  come  before. 
He  lived  some  distance  away,  and  was  unusually  busy. 
They  related  their  experiences  of  the  journey  out,  comparing 
the  advantages  of  the  different  lines  and  ships  by  which 
they  had  travelled.  Mrs.  Constable  was  mentioned,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Europeans  of  Shivapet.  He  inquired  how 
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her  brother  liked  the  appointment  of  secretary,  and  whether 
he  found  his  duties  arduous.  She  told  him  of  Ted's  experi- 
ences with  the  Ranees,  and  they  laughed  together  over 
some  of  his  dilemmas,  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Constable. 

"  Do  you  find  the  Rajah  altered  ?  "  he  asked,  suddenly. 

She  glanced  at  him  and  hesitated.  It  was  not  easy  to 
give  a  definite  answer.  She  took  refuge  in  personalities, 
and  replied  that  the  turban  which  he  invariably  wore  now 
had  altered  his  appearance.  The  loss  of  the  moustache  had 
exposed  the  mouth  and  shown  its  serious  lines,  which  had 
hitherto  been  hidden. 

"  It  gives  him  almost  a  sad  look  when  his  mouth  is  in 
repose  ;  yet  he  was  distinctly  cheerful  and  full  of  good 
spirits  in  England." 

"  His  life  here  has  anxieties  which  never  entered  his 
life  in  England,"  Harlesden  replied. 

"  I  can  see  that  it  is  so,  although  I  don't  know  what 
they  are,"  rejoined  Delphine,  quickly. 

She  looked  at  him  with  inquiry. 

"  He  has  a  difficult  position,  being  the  pioneer  of  many 
reforms  which  Shivapore  finds  it  hard  to  assimilate.  He 
is  really  a  splendid  fellow,  one  of  the  finest  products  of 
modern  India.  Of  course,  no  one  can  tell  at  present 
whether  he  will  prove  the  success  we  anticipate  ;  but  there 
is  every  promise  that  he  will  fulfil  our  expectations." 

Delphine  listened  to  this  unstinted  praise  with  surprise. 
When  Harlesden  was  at  Dersingham  he  had  seemed  over 
critical  of  the  Rajah.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  apparent  in 
his  present  attitude.  He  showed  himself  to  be  genuinely 
appreciative  of  his  good  points,  and  gave  his  opinion  with 
an  ungrudging  generosity  that  warmed  her  heart  towards 
him. 

"  I  am  glad  you  recognize  his  good  qualities,"  she 
remarked. 

"  I  not  only  recognize  them,  but  I  value  them  highly, 
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because  I  thoroughly  understand  the  many  difficulties  with 
which  he  has  to  contend.  You  have  probably  seen  some- 
thing of  him  since  your  arrival." 

He  spoke  indifferently,  but  he  listened  with  anything 
but  indifference  for  her  reply. 

"  He  joins  Ted  and  me  in  our  rides  whenever  he  can 
spare  the  time ;  and  he  has  been  to  call  once  or  twice. 
His  visits  are  not  very  satisfactory." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  He  is  absent-minded,  and  not  altogether  at  his  ease. 
He  seems  tired  out  or  bored  beyond  words  by  the  business 
of  the  day.  When  he  comes  he  is  often  glad  to  rest,  but 
he  never  stays  long.  He  has  a  good  deal  to  think  of, 
I  should  say." 

"  Perhaps  he  has." 

"  And  many  appointments,  which  he  remembers 
suddenly,  and  hurries  off  to  keep  them.  Only  yesterday 
he  was  here  at  half-past  three  to  tell  me  that  he  had  bought 
another  horse  that  would  carry  a  lady,  and  would  be  glad 
if  I  tried  it.  I  had  ordered  tea  at  a  quarter  to  four.  Daniel 
did  not  know  that  the  Kajah  was  with  me,  as  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  verandah  when  he  came  up,  and  I  invited  him 
in  without  calling  the  butler.  So  the  tea  was  brought  in  ; 
and  Daniel  nearly  dropped  the  tray  in  his  endeavour  to 
make  a  suitable  salaam.  He  always  looks  as  though  he 
wanted  to  grovel  before  the  Rajah." 

"  Conscious  of  his  very  inferior  caste,"  commented 
Harlesden. 

"  The  Rajah  rose  at  once  and  said  good-bye.  I  begged 
him  to  stay,  and  offered  him  some  tea.  He  looked  almost 
alarmed  at  the  mere  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  strode 
off  with  a  few  hasty  words  of  excuse.  Do  you  think  he  was 
offended  at  the  butler's  entrance  ?  " 

"  No  ;  although  he  would  not  like  the  man  to  approach 
too  near  because  of  his  caste." 
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"  Poor  Daniel  seemed  more  terrified  than  the  Rajah. 
He  put  down  the  tray  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  retreated 
in  abject  humility — servility  would  be  a  more  accurate 
description." 

"  It  was  you  who  offended." 

"  I  ?  Impossible !  The  Rajah  and  I  are  the  best 
of  friends.  His  accession  to  the  throne  has  made  no 
difference  whatever  in  our  friendship  in  private." 

Delphine's  head  was  uplifted  in  a  fashion  he  knew  of 
old — and  liked.  This  pride  should  be  her  safeguard  as  she 
moved  along  the  somewhat  thorny  path  she  had  elected  to 
follow  in  coming  out  to  her  brother. 

"  All  the  same,  I  must  differ  with  you.  The  offence  was 
unintentional,  but  it  was  none  the  less  given  when  you 
invited  him  to  stay  to  tea." 

She  stared  at  him  in  blank  astonishment,  unable  to 
believe  her  ears.  It  sounded  incredible. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  said,  coldly. 

The  impression  was  gaining  ground  in  her  mind  that  he 
was  inventing  obstacles. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Rajah  to  join  you  in 
any  meal — now." 
'  "  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  his  caste  has  been  restored  by  many  tedious 
ceremonies  and  at  great  expense.  To  take  tea  with  you 
would  break  it,  and  render  necessary  the  repetition  of  all 
those  ceremonies.  Hasn't  your  brother  explained  all 
this  ?  " 

"  He  never  talks  of  the  Rajah,  and  he  tells  me  nothing 
of  the  life  in  the  palace.  I  have  asked  him  more  than  once 
how  the  Rajah  passes  the  day,  but  he  evades  my  questions. 
Only  this  morning  at  breakfast  in  reply  to  a  request  for 
information  on  a  certain  subject,  he  said  that  a  secretary's 
business  was  to  write  and  not  to  talk.  He  doesn't  mind 
speaking  of  the  Ranees,  and  his  adventures  with  them  in 
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the  purdah  room ;  but  of  the  Rajah's  personal  affairs  he 
is  absolutely  mute.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
has  no  curiosity,  and  that  he  is  really  ignorant." 

She  spoke  with  more  heat  than  she  was  aware  of  ;  and 
Harlesden's  reply  did  not  lessen  it. 

"  Your  brother  is  quite  right.  A  silent  man  in  the  East 
treads  with  safety.  I  will  explain,  if  you  like,  what  he  is 
diffident  about  mentioning.  The  Rajah  has  many  restric- 
tions in  his  present  life  which  were  not  necessary  when  he 
was  living  in  England.  One  of  them  is  his  inability  to 
join  Europeans  in  taking  any  form  of  refreshment.  He 
cannot  dine  with  them,  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  or  even  accept 
a  sweetmeat." 

"  It  sounds  incredible,  and  borders  on  the  ridiculous," 
said  Delphine,  with  impulsive  candour. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  true." 

He  intended  to  be  convincing,  but  he  failed.  The 
Rajah  might  refuse  to  join  the  Resident  in  a  formal  dinner 
party — that  was  one  thing ;  but  it  was  quite  another  to 
assert  that  he  would  not  take  a  cup  of  tea  at  her  hands. 
How  often  she  had  passed  him  a  cup  over  her  mother's 
little  tea-table  at  Dersingham !  So  often  that  she  knew 
exactly  how  he  liked  it,  its  strength,  the  quantity  of  milk, 
cream  and  sugar.  As  for  coffee,  Harlesden  himself  had 
seen  him  take  it  gratefully  from  her  own  hand.  She 
reminded  him  of  the  fact,  and  added — 

"  The  Rajah  has  never  yet  refused  a  cup  of  coffee  from 
me.  I  am  quite  sure — given  a  fair  opportunity,  when  the 
Dewan  is  not  watching  him — that  he  will  not  refuse  if 
I  offer  it." 

Her  heightened  colour  and  shining  eyes  were  not  lost 
on  her  visitor.  He  smiled  provokingly,  as  he  said — 

"  He  will !  " 

"  He  shall  not !    I  will  make  him  take  it !  " 

There  was  admiration  and  something  else  in  addition 
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in  the  eyes  that  met  hers  ;  but  she  was  too  excited  to  take 
warning. 

"  Don't  try,"  he  said,  softly. 

"  I  shall  certainly  try.  It  is  a  challenge.  You  have 
thrown  down  the  glove,  and  I  pick  it  up.  We  shall  see  who 
will  win.  You  may  be  quite  certain  that  I  shall  make  the 
attempt  and  shall  succeed." 

For  the  first  time,  a  shadow  of  anxiety  crept  into  his 
face.  He  thought  that  he  might  possibly  have  gone  too 
far.  Yet  the  temptation  to  provoke  her  was  strong. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  challenge  you,"  he  said,  repentantly. 

"  You  doubted  my  power." 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not.     I  know  your  power  ;  it  is  great." 

"  You  have  never  felt  it,"  she  cried,  still  combative. 

She  met  his  eye  defiantly.  Something  in  it,  an  ex- 
pression she  could  not  define,  brought  sudden  confusion. 
He  had  shifted  his  ground. 

"  Have  I  not  ?  I  am  feeling  it  now  in  my  gladness  at 
meeting  you  again.  Delphine,  don't  tempt  the  Rajah. 
After  all,  prince  or  no  prince,  he  is  only  a  man  ;  and  there  is 
no  telling  what  a  man  may  not  do  when  he  is  tempted  by 
a  woman  he  " — he  checked  himself,  and  continued — "  by 
a  woman  whose  regard  he  values.  There  is  nothing  for 
instance,  I  would  not  do  if " 

"  You  !  "  she  cried,  startled. 

"Yes;  I!    Myself!    If  you  bade  me." 

She  was  beginning  to  understand,  and  again  the  fresh 
English  colour  flooded  her  cheek. 

"  Mr.  Harlesden,  please  don't  talk  like  that,"  she  said, 
her  indignation  over  the  Rajah  melting  away  as  the  con- 
versation took  this  unexpected  turn. 

"  Very  well,  we  will  be  wise  as  owls,"  he  replied. 

Her  sudden  transition  from  anger  to  entreaty,  and  the 
change  in  the  current  of  his  own  thoughts  caused  him  to 
be  in  danger  of  losing  his  head  altogether.  He  withdrew 
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his  eyes  with  an  effort,  and  regained  control  of  himself  as  he 
looked  out  through  the  open  doorway  into  the  garden 
beyond.  In  those  few  moments  he  recovered  his  equili- 
brium. She,  too,  dropped  back  into  her  usual  manner,  and 
returned  to  the  charge. 

"  Wise  or  unwise,  I  should  much  like  to  show  you  that  I 
am  right  and  that  you  are  wrong  ;  but  I  daresay  the  oppor- 
tunity will  never  occur,  since  he  runs  away  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  our  dear  old  English  tea-tray.  It  makes  me  laugh 
to  think  that  such  terror  is  possible." 

Harlesden  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  the  rest  of  his  visit 
passed  evenly.  He  stayed  some  time,  longer  than  was 
necessary  for  a  formal  call ;  but  neither  he  nor  she  found 
the  time  hang  heavy.  The  subject  of  the  Rajah's  caste 
was  not  alluded  to  again,  and  Harlesden  hoped  that  she 
would  forget  her  threat.  His  hope  was  in  vain.  As  he 
drove  away  the  thought  uppermost  in  her  mind  was  how 
she  could  prove  to  him  that  he  was  wrong. 


CHAPTEK  XII. 

THE  Dewau  sat  close  to  the  purdah  on  one  side  and  the 
senior  Ranee  was  as  near  on  the  other  as  the  platform  would 
allow.  No  interpreter  was  required,  and  conversation 
flowed  without  check. 

The  subject  was  strictly  confidential.  By  way  of 
introduction,  the  Dewan  presented  the  Ranees  with  two 
fine  pearls  a-piece.  Those  given  to  Sitrama  were  larger 
and  of  better  quality  than  the  others. 

After  the  presentation  some  minutes  were  spent  in 
complimentary  speeches  on  both  sides.  The  Dewan  next 
informed  them  of  the  manner  in  which,  according  to  his 
account,  he  had  procured  the  pearls.  They  had  actually 
come  from  a  Bombay  dealer ;  and  this  the  Ranees  had 
learned  at  the  time  of  their  purchase  from  one  of  their 
servants,  who  had  had  it  from  one  of  the  Dewan's  servants. 
The  tale  told  by  the  Dewan  was  different.  He  explained, 
with  a  fine  imagination,  that  he  had  sent  an  expert  at  his 
own  expense  to  the  Ceylon  fisheries  with  orders  to  buy  the 
very  best  produced  that  season.  The  fishery  had  not 
proved  a  great  success,  and  he  regretted  that  the  pearls 
were  not  finer. 

The  Ranees  replied  that,  in  their  opinion,  they  were 
magnificent  gems,  fit  for  the  crown  of  a  reigning  prince ; 
and  they  assured  him  that  they  were  larger  and  of  a  purer 
colour  than  any  they  already  possessed — another  piece  of 
fiction  gratifying  to  both  donor  and  recipients  without 
deceiving  any  one. 
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The  Dewan  then  informed  them  that  he  was  sending 
another  trusted  expert  all  the  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
procure  an  unrivalled  rope  of  pearls  for  his  daughter  in 
preparation  for  her  wedding.  She  was  eleven  years  old, 
and  marriageable ;  and  already  he  was  in  treaty  with  a 
cousin  of  the  Gaikwar  of  Manora. 

"  A  very  proper  marriage,"  commented  the  senior 
Ranee.  "  He  is  doubtless  rich,  for  the  Dewan  Bahadur 
would  never  permit  his  favourite  daughter  to  marry  one 
who  had  neither  honour  nor  wealth." 

The  Dewan  was  flattered  as  she  intended  he  should  be. 

"  His  father  and  his  grandfather  before  him  gathered 
together  much  gold  which  was  buried  under  the  floor  of  the 
zenana.  It  has  been  undisturbed,  and  it  is  confidently 
said  that  there  are  at  least  fifty  lacs.  Besides  this  treasure, 
he  has  jewellery  to  the  value  of  three  lacs  ;  and  he  owns 
much  land." 

"  A  rich  husband  is  a  desirable  acquisition  when  the 
bride  is  not  well  off,"  remarked  the  second  Ranee,  astutely. 

"  My  daughter  is  well  dowered,"  the  Dewan  assured 
her.  "  She  will  take  four  lacs  of  jewellery,  chiefly  diamonds 
and  pearls,  to  her  husband." 

There  was  a  pause  while  the  four  Ranees  assimilated 
this  piece  of  news. 

"  Is  she  healthy  ?  "  asked  the  third  Ranee. 

"  Excepting  childish  complaints,  she  has  never  had  a 
day's  illness.  She  will  bear  her  husband  many  sons,  after 
the  manner  of  my  own  sister,  who  is  the  mother  of  five 
strong  men." 

"  Is  she  gentle  and  obedient  ?  "  inquired  the  senior 
Ranee. 

"  So  gentle,  so  obedient  that  one  has  only  to  give  a  look 
and  she  fulfils  one's  wish.  The  mother  of  the  Gaikwar's 
cousin  will  find  her  a  loving  daughter." 

"  Is  she  beautiful  ?  "  asked  the  fourth  Ranee. 
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"  She  is  like  the  lotus  bud  resting  on  the  blue  surface  of 
the  lake." 

Again  a  pause  ensued  as  the  Ranees  reviewed  this 
glowing  account  of  the  prospective  bride. 

"  She  is  just  the  kind  of  wife  we  should  desire  for  our 
son,"  said  the  senior  Ranee. 

The  Dewan's  eyes  shone  with  hope.  Matters  were 
progressing  even  more  smoothly  than  he  had  anticipated. 

"  It  is  kind  of  your  Highness  to  say  so,"  he  replied. 
"  May  you  have  the  same  good  fortune  as  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  mother  of  the  Gaikwar's  cousin.  There  is  nothing 
that  gladdens  the  heart  more  than  the  warmth  of  young 
grandchildren  in  one's  arms.  We,  of  our  household,  have 
experienced  that  gladness.  Our  son's  wife  has  been  blessed 
these  three  times,  and  all  are  sons,  as  is  usual  in  our  family — 
we  are  a  strong  race.  I  wish  that  the  joy  may  be  yours 
before  long.  And  now,  with  your  Highnesses  kind  per- 
mission, your  servant  will  take  his  leave." 

The  Dewan  had  no  intention  of  departing,  nor  had  the 
Ranees  any  intention  of  letting  him  go.  All  the  same,  it 
was  deemed  fitting  to  the  dignity  of  all  concerned  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  make  a  show  of  leaving.  He  brought 
his  feet  to  the  ground,  rose  from  the  chair,  and  made  a  low 
salaam,  taking  a  few  steps  backwards.  The  curtain  was 
shaken,  and  the  Dewan  stopped. 

"  If  your  Highnesses  have  more  to  say,  I,  your  humble 
servant,  am  ready  to  listen." 

He  returned  to  the  chair,  and  reseated  himself  at  the 
command  of  the  senior  Ranee. 

"  Dewan  Bahadur,  there  is  a  small  matter  that  we  would 
say.  If  the  arrangements  with  the  Gaikwar's  cousin  should 
come  to  nothing  through  the  malevolence  of  the  stars,  we 
might  speak  to  our  son  concerning  your  daughter.  In  his 
case  the  stars  might  be  favourable." 

"  As  you  please,  most  gracious  ladies ;    but  I  must 
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inform  you  that  their  respective  horoscopes  seem  to  pro- 
mise well,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  negotiations 
falling  through.  No  advances  have  been  made  by  any 
other  family  to  the  Gaikwar's  cousin  for  an  alliance." 

The  politely  indifferent  tone,  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy, 
almost  deceived  the  Ranees.  If  it  was  true  that  he  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  he  had  represented  with  the  preliminary 
arrangements,  their  spy  had  proved  sadly  inefficient. 
Sitrama's  eyes  fell  on  the  pearls,  and  her  spirits  revived. 
She  cast  aside  momentary  credulity  and  consigned  the 
Dewan's  story  of  the  Gaikwar's  cousin  to  the  same  category 
as  that  of  the  procuring  of  the  pearls.  The  gift,  by  no 
means  insignificant,  had  its  object.  If  the  girl  were  already 
betrothed,  the  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Dewan  would  be 
money  thrown  away.  The  pearls  were  intended  to  pave 
the  way  to  a  far  more  ambitious  alliance  than  marriage 
with  the  cousin  of  the  Gaikwar. 

The  next  observation  might  have  seemed  irrelevant ; 
but  its  true  meaning  was  not  lost  on  the  Dewan.  It  came 
from  the  senior  Ranee. 

"  We  have  not  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  your 
family  lately." 

To  mention  the  wife  and  daughter  by  name  was  not  only 
impolite,  but  unlucky.  He  understood  exactly  what  was 
meant.  The  Ranees  wished  to  see  the  girl  and  have  a  talk 
with  the  mother.  Hope  grew  as  the  gods  thus  showed  their 
favour. 

"  Your  Highnesses  are  very  good  to  give  even  a  single 
thought  to  my  poor  family.  I  have  arranged  for  them  to 
go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  big  temple  and  carry  an  offering 
from  me  that  my  plans  for  my  daughter's  marriage  may 
prosper." 

"  That  is  a  pity,"  snapped  the  second  Ranee,  her  face 
as  near  the  purdah  as  she  could  get  it. 

"  Sister,  do  not  trouble  His  Excellency,  the  Dewan,  with 
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regrets,"  said  the  senior  Ranee,  sharply.  "  We  will  ask 
Cropaula  Bahadur  to  allow  his  family  to  pay  us  a  visit." 

The  Dewan  started ;  but  he  replied  none  the  less 
smoothly. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  with  his  daughter,  who  has  lately 
returned  from  England." 

"  We  are  told  that  the  ceremonies  for  the  restoration 
of  her  caste  are  being  performed  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"  That  is  so,"  admitted  the  Dewan. 

"  And,  doubtless,  she  will  become  purdanasheen  again," 
said  the  second  Ranee. 

"  His  Excellency  does  not  intend  to  shut  her  up  unless 
he  finds  it  necessary,"  said  the  Dewan. 

"  How  should  he  find  it  necessary  ?  "  asked  the  third 
Ranee. 

"  See  the  trouble  he  is  put  to,  Highness.  Wherever 
she  goes  he  must  follow,  ever  on  the  watch  lest  she  should 
shame  him." 

"  She  has  learned  to  behave  in  this  unbecoming  manner 
through  being  with  Englishwomen.  It  is  said  that  they 
act  like  men,"  said  the  senior  Ranee. 

"  I  have  been  told  so,"  replied  the  Dewan,  in  confirma- 
tion. "  If  your  Highnesses  show  disapproval  of  such 
unmaidenly  conduct,  and  refuse  to  receive  Gopaula 
Bahadur's  daughter  until  she  conforms  to  our  customs,  it 
may  bring  her  to  regard  the  matter  in  a  proper  light.  I 
should  like  to  show  you  my  daughter,  that  you  may  see 
what  a  Hindu  girl  of  good  birth  may  be,  if  brought  up  with 
care." 

Thus  he  opened  the  question  again,  and,  after  much 
beating  about  the  bush,  the  visit  was  fixed  for  that  very 
afternoon.  The  little  fiction  of  her  being  already  betrothed 
was  carefully  preserved,  but  neither  side  was  deceived. 
The  Dewan  returned  to  his  house  confident  that  his  scheme 
would  bear  fruit.  It  did  not  seem  to  cross  the  minds  of  the 
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plotters  that  the  Rajah  himself  might  have  something  to 
say  to  it.  Who  ever  heard  of  bride  or  bridegroom  pre- 
suming to  have  an  opinion  on  their  own  marriage  ?  They 
were  the  last  to  be  consulted,  if  consulted  at  all ;  and  their 
personal  feelings  were  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  Ranees  retired  to  their  quarter  of  the  palace  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  made.  Before  separating  to  their 
different  apartments,  the  senior  Ranee  invited  the  others 
to  her  room  that  they  might  talk  over  what  had  occurred. 
The  discussion  would  be  chiefly  between  the  senior  and  the 
second.  The  third  and  fourth  might  chime  in  with  a 
question  here  and  there,  but  their  influence  was  small. 

The  room  occupied  by  the  senior  Ranee  was  spacious  and 
lofty  compared  with  the  other  apartments.  It  rejoiced  in 
two  windows,  high  up  and  uncurtained,  impossible  to  reach 
except  by  mounting  upon  a  stool.  The  Venetians,  with 
which  they  were  shuttered,  opened  towards  the  sky,  letting 
in  light  enough  to  suit  women  of  no  occupation  other  than 
that  of  killing  time.  Mats  and  cushions  abounded.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  a  couple  of  chairs  and  a  round 
pedestal  table.  Under  the  table  lay  a  confused  heap  of 
picture  books,  a  cardboard  box,  containing  three  large  wax 
dolls,  dressed  in  the  latest  English  costumes — one  in  even- 
ing, one  in  promenade,  one  in  morning  dress.  On  the  table 
were  a  number  of  mechanical  toys,  two  or  three  clocks,  a 
musical  box,  hair  brushes,  combs,  and  several  hand-glasses, 
together  with  other  trifles,  mostly  of  the  glittering  bauble 
class.  They  were  presents  brought  by  the  Rajah  for  his 
mothers.  The  senior  Ranee  was  deputed  to  apportion 
them,  a  task  not  yet  performed.  Meanwhile,  all  were  con- 
tent to  amuse  themselves  with  the  treasures  whenever  she 
invited  them  to  her  room. 

The  fourth  Ranee  went  straight  to  the  table  and  took 
up  a  miniature  motor  car.  She  diligently  turned  the  key, 
enjoying  the  sound  of  the  click-click  of  the  spring,  already 
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broken  from  persistent  winding.  This  fact  did  not  spoil 
her  pleasure  in  the  toy.  She  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
carriage  run  by  itself.  If  she  wanted  it  to  move,  she  pre- 
ferred to  push  it  along  the  surface  of  the  table.  The  charm 
of  the  toy  was  in  the  winding. 

The  third  Ranee  stood  near  her,  looking  on,  her  white 
garments  slipping  off  her  shaven  head  unheeded.  In  her 
fingers,  tightly  clasped,  were  the  two  pearls,  her  share  of 
the  gift  presented  by  the  Dewan.  She  could  never  wear 
them  herself,  being  a  widow.  Her  sole  pleasure  was  con- 
fined to  toying  with  the  gems,  gazing  at  their  purity  as  they 
lay  in  the  olive  palm  of  her  hand,  and  allowing  imagination 
to  run  riot  in  an  impossible  world  of  fancy  where  she  was 
a  happy  wife  and  mother. 

"  Show  me  your  pearls,  sister,"  she  said,  as  the  winding 
ceased  for  a  short  spell. 

The  other  good-naturedly  put  down  the  toy,  and, 
untying  a  hidden  corner  of  her  saree,  displayed  her  treasure. 

"  Nay ;  do  not  touch,  sister.  The  pearls  are  so  like 
each  other  that  if  they  are  mixed  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
separate  them.  You  keep  yours,  and  I  will  keep  mine. 
They  are  good  pearls.  One  can  see  the  foaming  sea  in 
their  surface." 

Poor  thing !  She  had  never  seen  the  sea,  but  she  had 
heard  pearls  so  described. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  yours  ?  " 

"  Keep  them  till  our  son  has  a  wife.  If  she  is  a  good, 
modest,  obedient  child,  I  will  have  them  made  into  ear 
ornaments,  and  she  shall  wear  them  when  her  husband 
comes  to  see  her.  If  she  is  adorned  and  made  beautiful, 
he  will  come  often,  and  we  shall  see  him  oftener  than  now." 

She  secreted  them  again  and  took  up  the  toy. 

"  That  is  a  good  thought  of  yours.  I  will  do  the  same 
with  mine ;  but  I  shall  not  give  them  to  her,"  said  the 
other. 
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"  Listen,  sister.  I  like  this  clicketty  noise  that  the 
carriage  makes  in  its  stomach  when  I  turn  the  handle.  It 
is  like  a  tiny  well-beaten  tomtom.  The  outside  world 
which  we  may  not  enter,  makes  the  same  busy  noise. 
They  may  shut  the  town  away  from  our  eyes,  but  it  reaches 
our  ears.  I  often  listen  and  wonder  what  all  the  men  and 
women  who  make  the  sounds  are  doing.  Now  see  how  the 
wheels  run  round  and  lose  their  form,  like  the  wings  of  a 
bee  in  flight." 

The  senior  Ranee  had  seated  herself  upon  a  fine  grass 
mat  with  the  second  Ranee  opposite.  The  attendant  women 
were  ordered  to  retire  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"  The  Dewan  is  very  eager  for  this.  He  values  the 
honour  highly,"  remarked  the  senior  Ranee. 

"  She  will  be  Ranee  of  Shivapore.  Where  else  could  he 
look  for  such  a  position  for  his  daughter  ?  "  replied  the 
second.  "  Is  it  likely  that  there  has  been  any  advance 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Gaikwar's  family  ?  " 

"  It  was  nothing  but  talk." 

"  The  Dewan  is  known  to  be  rich.  Where  there  is 
plenty  of  honey,  flies,  large  as  well  as  small,  are  likely  to 
come." 

Both  were  silent  for  a  space.  Then  the  two  looked  at 
each  other  as  the  unspoken  thought  passed  from  mind  to 
mind. 

"  Others  besides  the  Dewan  may  have  thought  of  our 
son  as  a  husband  for  a  daughter,"  said  the  second  Ranee. 
"  There  is  Gopaula  Bahadur." 

"  That  can  never  be,"  said  the  senior,  decisively.  "  She 
has  broken  her  purdah,  and  has  learned  things  in  a  strange 
land  only  known  to  men.  She  has  crossed  the  sea  and 
ridden  in  railway  trains  unveiled.  When  she  talks  it  is  said 
that  she  lifts  her  head  and  looks  straight  at  the  speaker, 
answering  like  a  man.  Pah !  What  could  we  do  with 
such  a  woman  in  the  zenana  ?  " 
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"  She  might  die,"  said  the  second  Ranee,  thoughtfully. 
"  But  there  are  difficulties  in  these  days,  when  an  English 
doctor  sahib " 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  into  the  room  of  an 
elderly  woman,  who  made  four  separate  salaams  with 
careful  ceremony. 

"  Speak,  slave  !  "  commanded  the  senior  Ranee.  "  What 
have  you  to  tell  ?  " 

The  two  Ranees  playing  with  the  toys  drew  near  to 
listen.  The  doings  of  the  world  outside  the  walls  had  more 
attraction  for  the  poor  prisoners  within  than  any  toys  or 
jewels.  They  were  self-incarcerated,  be  it  understood,  for 
none  would  have  suffered  more  shame  and  disgrace  than 
the  Ranees  themselves  had  they  been  liberated. 

"  My  gracious  ladies  !  Lights  of  the  palace  !  Mothers 
of  the  great  city  !  I  bring  strange  news  !  " 

"  Speak,  speak  !  thou  daughter  of  a  snail !  How  did 
our  noble  son  pass  the  afternoon  of  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Kill  me  not,  merciful  Highness  !  I  tell  but  the  truth  ! 
He  went  riding  on  the  new  riding-ground  near  the  palace. 
The  English  missie  sahib,  who  lives  in  the  writing  sahib's 
bungalow,  went  with  him,  seated  on  another  horse.  She 
rode  not  behind,  but  by  the  side  of  the  Presence.  Some- 
times her  horse  passed  in  front,  thus  shaming  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  guard." 

"  Aiyoh  !   woman  !    You  lie  !  " 

"It  is  true,  oh,  mother  of  the  moon !  Would  that  I 
could  have  prevented  such  disgrace  !  " 

"  How  did  His  Highness  take  it  ?  " 

"  The  Presence  behaved  as  though  he  were  under  some 
evil  spell.  She  looked  back  at  him  as  she  passed  and 
laughed.  Such  laughter  it  was  as  would  have  killed  us 
with  shame." 

"  Did  he  not  call  the  guards  to  seize  her  and  take  her 
back  to  the  writer  sahib's  bungalow  ?  " 
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"  The  Presence  laughed  too.  It  was  loud  laughter,  like 
hers,  with  no  hand  before  the  mouth.  Then  she  swung 
round  the  handle  of  the  whip  she  carried  as  though  she 
would  strike  something  beneath  the  horse's  feet ;  and  the 
Presence  still  laughing  did  the  same,  shouting  strange 
words  in  the  missie  sahib's  tongue." 

"  Was  it  some  Christian  pujah  ?  "  asked  the  third  Ranee. 

"  We  knew  not.  We  watched  them  for  many  minutes 
as  they  rode  to  and  fro  across  the  new  ground.  The  sowars 
stood  at  the  corner  next  the  road  leading  to  the  gates. 
Near  them  was  a  syce.  I  approached  him  and  asked, 
'  What  does  the  Presence  do  with  the  English  miss  ?  ' 
He  replied  that  His  Highness  was  preparing  to  play  a  game 
of  ball  with  the  missie  sahib.  The  English,  he  said,  all 
play  ball.  Some  beat  balls  with  iron-shod  sticks,  standing 
in  the  fields  and  striking  with  sufficient  force  to  break  a 
man's  skull ;  some  beat  the  ball  with  a  long  bit  of  wood 
in  front  of  three  sticks  that  represent  their  gods ;  some  with 
corded  spoons  over  a  net  wall ;  some  with  long-handled 
hammers  as  they  sit  on  horses  ;  some  kick  the  balls  with 
their  feet.  The  balls  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  small  orange 
to  a  man's  head.  '  By  whose  orders  do  they  kick  and  beat 
balls  ?  '  I  asked.  '  By  order  of  their  pujaris,'  the  syce 
replied,  and  he  must  know,  because  he  serves  the  writing 
sahib." 

"  Why  should  such  an  order  be  given  ?  "  asked  the 
second  Ranee. 

This  marvellous  story  was  fully  believed  by  all  four. 

"  They  are  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  those  English  ; 
who  must  be  always  fighting  and  beating  someone.  It  is 
by  this  means  only  that  they  are  prevented  from  killing 
each  other." 

"  But  the  missie  sahib  ;  would  she  too  beat  and  fight  ?  " 

"  She  is  strong  ;  who  knows  ?  The  syce  said  that  at 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  the  English  ladies  beat  balls  over 
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the  wall  of  net.  They  do  it  that  they  may  bear  children 
fierce  and  strong,  like  their  fathers.  When  the  babies  are 
but  a  few  months  old  they  give  them  balls  to  beat  with 
their  little  hands  and  to  creep  after  as  soon  as  they  can 
move  by  themselves." 

"  And  the  writing  sahib,  what  does  he  do  ?  " 

"  He  laughs  and  talks  also,  but  he  does  not  push  in 
front  of  the  Presence.  It  is  the  English  missie  who  shows 
no  respect,  no  fear.  She  speaks  to  the  Presence  as  if  she 
were  his  father  and  mother.  The  women  in  her  country 
behave  like  this  when  they  are  married.  She  treats  him 
as  though  she  were  his  English  wife." 

It  was  said  with  the  intention  of  creating  a  sensation, 
and  the  speaker  was  successful. 

"  His  wife  !  "  repeated  the  four  Ranees,  gazing  at  each 
other  in  consternation.  Such  a  thought  had  not  entered 
their  heads  up  to  the  present.  It  was  supposed  that  there 
might  be  undue  influence,  but  that  such  a  tie  could  be 
formed  was  considered  impossible. 

"  This  is  not  good  news,  sister,"  remarked  the  second 
Ranee. 

"  It  is  impossible !  "  cried  the  senior  Ranee,  Sitrama, 
the  old  spirit  flaming  up.  "  It  cannot  be !  It  shall  not 
be  !  She  is  not  of  our  faith  !  " 

"  She  has  no  caste.  She  eats  food  prepared  by  outcaste 
servants,"  added  the  third  Ranee. 

"  And  she  will  never,  never  consent  to  live  behind  the 
purdah,"  remarked  the  fourth. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  another  elderly 
woman,  who  made  the  same  respectful  salaam  as  she  craved 
permission  to  speak. 

"  Say  on  !  "  commanded  the  senior  Ranee.  "  What 
news  of  the  Dewan's  household  ?  " 

"  The  family  is  well,  and  the  girl  your  Highnesses  would 
know  about  is  healthy  and  strong." 
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"  That  is  yesterday's  news.  We  would  hear  to-day's. 
How  did  the  Dewan  spend  the  early  morning  before  he 
came  to  the  purdah  room  ?  " 

"  He  saw  His  Highness,  and  they  talked  of  the  cleaning 
of  the  town.  The  Dewan  was  troubled." 

"  About  the  cleaning  ?  " 

"  Gracious  ladies  !  He  cares  not  if  the  town  be  clean 
or  dirty.  These  are  English  fashions  that  may  be 
necessary  among  a  masterful  folk ;  but  they  are  not  needed 
here." 

"  Then  why  was  the  Dewan  troubled  !  " 

"  Because  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  Presence.  There 
waited  five  men  from  the  big  temple  thirty  miles  away  to 
present  their  gift  to  the  Maharajah,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  attend  the  new  year's  festival  at  their  temple,  as  was 
the  custom  of  his  father.  Instead  of  keeping  the  men 
waiting  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  said  he  would  see 
them  at  once.  It  was  as  if  they  were  dismissed  like  beggars, 
whose  presence  was  an  offence.  They  themselves  were 
disappointed  in  his  conduct.  They  had  come  prepared  to 
sit  by  the  palace  doors  and  let  all  men  see  that  they  were 
awaiting  the  honour  of  an  audience  with  the  Presence. 
Also  there  would  have  been  time  to  hear  news,  and  tell  of 
the  pilgrims  that  have  lately  been  to  the  temple.  His 
Highness,  having  forgotten  the  ways  of  his  father,  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  brought  in  at  once.  In  very 
shame  they  dropped  their  eyes  to  the  ground  as  they  saw 
their  Maharajah." 

"  Why,  what  shamed  them  ?  Speak,  woman,  and 
tell  true  word  only,  or  you  shall  be  tied  by  the  thumbs  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,"  said  the  senior  Ranee. 

"  It  is  truth  that  I  speak,  soul  and  life  of  the  zenana  ! 
gracious  mother  of  our  Prince  !  It  was  the  dress  that  the 
Presence  wore  which  shamed  them.  It  was  an  English 
dress,  made  of  white  flannel,  such  as  the  writing  sahib 
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wears.  There  was  no  jewel  round  his  neck  nor  upon  his 
arm.  The  only  thing  suitable  to  his  State  was  his  turban 
with  the  large  diamond  and  the  aigrette." 

"  Aiyoh  !  but  this  is  bad  news !  The  Dewan  told  us 
nothing  of  it." 

"  His  shame  was  too  great  to  let  him  speak  of  it.  There 
was  another  thing  that  troubled  him.  When  the  messengers 
from  the  mahunt  of  the  temple  were  gone,  one  of  the  nobles 
craved  an  audience.  Again  it  was  granted  with  indecent 
haste,  even  though  his  Excellency  the  Dewan  dared  to 
say  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  him  waiting.  '  Let  him 
come  now  and  say  what  he  wants,'  wars  the  reply  of  the 
Maharajah." 

"So  he  was  admitted  also,  although  the  dress  of  His 
Highness  was  not  proper,  as  it  should  have  been  ?  "  asked 
the  senior  Ranee,  glowering  at  the  bearer  of  such  bad  news 
as  she  was  compelled  to  hear. 

"  Mother  of  the  sun  !  The  noble  entered  immediately, 
though  he  did  but  ask  thus  early  in  order  that  he  might 
see  the  Presence  before  it  was  dark.  The  business  talk  was 
short,  concerning  the  digging  of  five  new  wells,  to  which 
no  one  made  opposition.  When  the  talk  was  over,  the 
Presence  did  not  wait  for  the  Bahadur  Rao  to  ask  for  leave 
to  depart.  He  made  the  farewell  sign,  and  held  out  his 
hand  English  fashion  for  the  other  to  touch." 

"  Did  he  touch  it  ?  " 

"  Would  he  disgrace  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
Dewan  by  taking  advantage  of  his  Prince's  ignorance  ? 
His  Highness  has  lived  so  long  in  England  that  he  has 
forgotten  the  customs  of  our  Court.  The  Bahadur  bowed 
low  and  walked  backwards  from  the  room,  making  as  though 
he  had  not  seen  the  hand  of  His  Highness.  When  he  was 
gone,  the  Presence  looked  sadly  at  the  Dewan,  and  said : 
"  Dewan  Bahadur,  will  these  people  never  be  friends  as  well 
as  subjects  ?  "  and  the  Dewan  replied  :  '  The  King's 
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subjects  are  safe,  but  the  King's  friends  walk  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice.'  " 

"  And  what  said  His  Highness  ?  " 

"  *  A  man  cannot  live  without  friends,  be  he  king  or 
beggar ;  therefore  must  I  seek  elsewhere  for  my  friends.' 
And  he  looked  sorrowful  as  he  said  it.  When  the  audience 
with  the  Dewan  was  over,  he  walked — gracious  lady,  it  is 
the  truth,  incredible  as  it  may  sound,  though  the  Presence 
has  many  carriages — he  walked  to  the  writing  sahib's 
bungalow  and  sat  with  the  missie  in  the  garden  where  no 
one  could  overhear  what  was  said — the  pots  in  which  the 
roses  grow  being  too  small  to  hide  even  a  baby." 

Again  the  four  Ranees  looked  at  each  other  in  doubt 
and  perplexity. 

"  We  must  hurry  on  this  marriage  with  the  Dewan's 
daughter,"  suggested  the  second  Ranee,  sure  of  the  senior's 
approbation. 

"  His  first  wife  must  be  of  our  faith  and  caste,"  pro- 
nounced the  third  Ranee. 

"  Purdanasheen  and  obedient  to  her  mothers-in-law," 
added  the  fourth. 

"  We  will  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  to-morrow,"  said 
the  Ranee  Sitrama,  and  her  word  was  final. 

At  a  sign  one  of  the  attendants  came  forward  and  began 
to  massage  the  limbs  of  the  last  speaker.  The  second 
Ranee  turned  her  attention  to  a  camphor-wood  chest, 
opened  for  her  by  one  of  the  women.  Another  attendant 
lifted  out  the  treasures — gay  silks,  soft  and  scented  with 
otto  of  rose — and  held  them  so  that  the  widow,  who  would 
never  again  feel  the  rustling  folds  about  her  limbs,  might 
enjoy  the  touch  and  sight.  Some  she  unfolded,  gazing  at 
the  beautiful  materials  with  pathetic  longing.  All  were 
smoothed  and  refolded  and  laid  back  with  deliberate, 
lingering  care. 

The  third  Ranee  occupied^herself  with  the  dolls,  assisted 
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by  her  women.  The  similitudes  of  smart  English  women 
were  laid  in  the  lap  and  nursed  baby-fashion,  hushed  to 
sleep  and  cooed  over  by  the  Rajah's  widow. 

The  fourth  Ranee  returned  to  the  mechanical  toys. 
Steamships,  motor-cars,  vans,  wrestling  figures,  railway 
engines,  were  wound,  overwound,  and  wound  up  again  that 
the  ear  might  be  tickled  by  the  rhythmic  beat  suggesting 
the  drumming  of  the  marriage  tomtom. 

At  the  hour  for  the  midday  meal  the  elder  Ranee  roused 
herself  and  gave  the  word  of  dismissal.  Toys,  dolls,  and  gay 
Boft  clothing  were  relinquished  with  patient  resignation, 
and  each  retired  to  her  room  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  awake,  to 
hear  more  gossip,  to  receive  friends  if  friends  came,  to  play 
again  with  toys  and  dolls  and  soft  clothing,  and  gloat  over 
jewels  that  might  never  be  worn,  to  eat  sweetmeats  and 
betel-nut  until  it  waa  time  for  the  evening  meal.  After 
which  came  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FOR  a  Hindu  gentleman  of  good  caste  and  position,  who 
prided  himself  on  possessing  an  equable  and  dignified 
temperament,  the  Dewan  was  in  an  unusual  state  of  excite- 
ment. On  his  return  from  his  interview  with  the  Ranees, 
he  at  once  sought  his  wife. 

It  was  not  the  customary  hour  for  the  master  of  the 
house  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  zenana.  Culinary  operations  had 
begun,  and  it  was  inconvenient  to  the  mistress  to  listen  to 
what  he  might  have  to  say.  There  were  other  matters  of 
importance  to  occupy  her  undivided  attention. 

His  wife  was  in  the  kitchen  seated  upon  a  small  charpoy, 
a  kind  of  bedstead  with  canvas  stretched  across  instead  of 
the  splines  that  form  the  ordinary  bedstead.  It  was 
sufficiently  elevated  to  afford  a  clear  and  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  large  room,  the  most  important  in  the  house. 

Huge  pots  of  steaming  rice  stood  over  separate  fires, 
each  tended  by  a  woman  whose  duty  it  was  to  feed  the 
fire  with  sticks  as  well  as  stir  the  rice  and  keep  it  from  burn- 
ing. Other  women  bent  over  earthenware  pots  containing 
savoury  vegetable  curries  rich  with  butter  and  cocoanut. 
Young  girls,  who  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  curries, 
ground  and  mixed  fresh  chutneys  with  cunning  hand, 
proportioning  the  ingredients  with  the  delicacy  of  the 
mayonaise  maker. 

The  daughters-in-law  lent  their  assistance  in  the  lighter 
part  of  the  work.  Even  the  little  maid,  destined  by  her 
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father  to  be  the  Rajah's  bride,  was  not  idle.  Her  slender 
fingers  moulded  balls  of  pounded  cocoanut,  spiced  with 
green  chillies,  intended  for  her  father's  consumption. 

At  the  sight  of  her  husband's  face  in  the  doorway,  the 
Dewan's  wife  descended  from  her  perch  and  joined  him, 
leaving  the  wife  of  her  eldest  son  mistress  in  her  absence. 
The  Dewan,  without  any  apology,  explained  how  he  had 
arranged  for  a  visit  to  be  paid  to  the  Ranees  that  very 
afternoon  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 

The  lady  was  not  pleased,  and  she  showed  it.  The 
notice  was  too  short,  she  objected.  How  could  she  dress 
her  daughter  and  herself  in  a  manner  suitable  for  the 
occasion  by  four  o'clock  ?  The  combing  and  oiling  and 
scenting  of  the  hair  alone  would  take  a  couple  of  hours. 
She  would  have  to  send  to  the  market  for  flowers  to  decorate 
her  daughter's  head.  It  was  late,  and  not  likely  that  any 
good  jasmine  blossom  would  be  left. 

The  Dewan  brushed  aside  her  objections.  They  must 
be  ready  at  the  time  named.  The  palanquin  and  bearers 
were  ordered  to  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the  palace. 

His  wife  was  not  so  easily  persuaded.  Had  he  consulted 
the  family  astrologer,  she  asked,  as  to  the  hour  being 
propitious  ?  An  error  ever  so  slight,  even  though  it  might 
be  committed  in  ignorance,  would  mar  the  chances  of  his 
daughter  for  life.  No  ;  he  had  not  consulted  the  stars,  he 
was  obliged  to  admit.  There  had  not  been  time  to  call  the 
man  in  to  cast  the  necessary  horoscope  of  the  hour  chosen. 

"  Yet  you  would  have  me  take  our  daughter  into  the 
company  of  four  widows  unprotected  by  charm  or  amulet, 
and  subject  her  to  their  ill-omened  gaze  !  "  cried  his  wife, 
sharply. 

She  was  irritated  at  having  been  disturbed,  and  still 
further  annoyed  at  his  want  of  consideration.  She  added 
something  to  the  effect  that  in  these  matters  men  had  no 
more  sense  than  buffaloes.  But  the  Dewan  ignored  the 
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remark,  and  centred  his  thoughts  upon  the  question  of  the 
visit.  His  wife  had  placed  it  in  a  new  light.  In  his 
anxiety  to  compass  the  end  he  had  in  his  mind,  the  fact  that 
their  Highnesses  were  widows  had  escaped  his  memory. 
One  widow  would  have  been  serious  enough  to  encounter. 
But  four !  It  was  courting  disaster !  Why  had  he  not 
thought  of  this  when  he  was  making  the  arrangement  ? 
It  was  all  the  fault  of  the  purdah.  The  white  garments, 
the  unadorned  arms  and  necks,  the  ears  and  noses  bare  of 
jewels,  with  various  other  signs  of  widowhood  proclaiming 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  women  were  concealed 
from  his  eyes  ;  therefore  he  had  forgotten  their  estate. 

He  paused  to  weigh  his  wife's  words,  and  in  that  pause 
lost  command  of  the  situation.  At  the  sight  of  his  hesita- 
tion she  gathered  courage  to  oppose  his  will  still  more 
strenuously,  for  she  was  genuinely  alarmed  at  the  con- 
sequences which  might  ensue.  She  declared  that  it  would 
be  nothing  short  of  madness  to  permit  the  girl  to  go  without 
proper  precautions.  It  could  only  bring  ruin  to  all  their 
hopes.  She  offered  to  relieve  him  of  all  responsibility  by 
sending  a  trusty  messenger  with  a  message  praying  that  she 
and  her  daughter  might  be  excused  that  afternoon,  as  the 
family  astrologer  had  pronounced  the  day  to  be  extremely 
unlucky  for  any  enterprise  to  be  taken  in  hand.  A  tray  of 
sweetmeats  should  accompany  the  message,  and  their 
gracious  Highnesses  would  perhaps  deign  to  fix  a  more 
propitious  day  for  the  very  great  honour  they  were  con- 
ferring upon  the  Dewan's  poor  family. 

He  listened  to  his  wife's  proposition  in  doubt,  by  no 
means  satisfied  at  the  turn  events  had  taken.  There  was 
the  possible  anger  of  the  disappointed  ladies  on  the  one 
hand.  On  the  other  was  the  evil  effect  of  the  eyes  of  four 
widows  upon  his  daughter  if  she  went  without  the  protection 
of  the  astrologer's  good  offices.  In  his  dilemma  he  was 
willing  to  let  his  wife  go  her  own  way,  and  he  departed 
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sadly,  a  rift  within  the  lute  that  was  to  chant  a  wedding 
song. 

Consequently,  just  before  the  midday  meal  was  served 
to  the  Ranees,  the  message  was  brought  which  was  to 
disappoint  them  of  their  visitor  that  afternoon. 

Sitrama,  the  senior  Ranee,  was  a  woman  of  action  and 
determination.  She  was  annoyed  at  this  seemingly 
capricious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Dewan's  family,  and 
she  attributed  it  to  pride.  The  message  and  the  tray  of 
sweets  were  accepted  without  any  exhibition  of  anger,  and 
the  messenger  was  dismissed  with  the  customary  gift  of  a 
few  small  coins.  After  all,  it  did  not  matter  whether  the 
girl  were  brought  now  or  by-and-bye.  She  intended  to 
promote  the  alliance  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The 
Rajah  should  marry  his  first  wife  to  please  his  mothers. 
His  second  and  third  marriages  might  be  made  to  please 
himself.  Calling  one  of  her  women,  she  said — 

"Go  to  the  house  of  Gopaula  Bahadur,  and  beg  him  to 
allow  his  daughter  to  come  to  the  palace  this  afternoon. 
We  would  make  her  acquaintance,  as  we  hear  that  she  is 
clever  and  beautiful." 

Thanks  to  modern  education,  Royama's  father  believed 
quite  as  much  in  opportunities  as  in  omens.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  draw  from  the  old  messenger  the  fact  that  the 
Ranees  had  been  disappointed  by  the  family  of  the  Dewan. 
It  was  also  understood  that  they  were  curious  to  see  for 
themselves  the  effect  of  the  English  training  on  the  daughter 
of  the  Bahadur. 

Amabai,  who  brought  the  message,  was  careful  to 
inquire  if  caste  had  been  restored.  It  would  not  do  to 
carry  pollution  to  their  Highnesses,  even  though  they  had 
fallen  into  disfavour  with  the  gods,  and  been  condemned  to 
widowhood.  Gopaula  assured  her  that  the  ceremonies  had 
been  duly  performed,  and  the  purohits  had  pronounced  her 
to  be  purified.  Later,  his  daughter  would  feed  some 
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Brahman  beggars ;  but  this  was  a  ceremony  apart  from 
the  restoration  of  caste. 

"  The  excellent  lady  will  be  at  the  palace  at  four  o'clock, 
accompanied  by  suitable  attendants.  She  will  come 
purdanasheen  in  my  zenana  palanquin.  You  will  see  that 
she  is  properly  received,"  he  said,  before  he  dismissed  her. 

"  Purdanasheen !  "  repeated  the  old  woman,  in  some 
surprise.  "  It  was  understood  that  your  most  honourable 
daughter  was  not  keeping  her  purdah." 

"  It  is  a  mistake.  The  purdah  is  kept  as  I  direct. 
There  have  been  times  when  I  have  permitted  it  to  be 
broken,  and  they  may  occur  again.  A  Bahadur  of  my 
position  is  like  the  Maharajah.  He  can  choose  as  he 
pleases.  If  he  chooses  to  allow  any  member  of  his  family 
to  break  caste,  there  is  plenty  of  money  to  restore  it.  If  he 
wills  that  purdah  shall  be  broken,  it  is  broken.  As  I  com- 
mand, so  my  household  obeys.  In  visiting  their  Highnesses, 
my  daughter  will  observe  the  old  custom  strictly,  in  honour 
of  them.  " 

Amabai  was  puzzled  and  much  impressed  with  the 
Bahadur's  attitude.  This  was  quite  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  the  question.  He  must  be  a  very  great  man  indeed  if 
he  could  afford  to  break  and  restore  caste  with  impunity, 
and  disregard  the  purdah  rule.  She  departed  to  give  her 
royal  mistresses  a  highly-coloured  account  of  her  reception 
by  the  Bahadur,  and  of  his  astonishing  pride. 

"  The  honourable  Bahadur  spoke  with  the  haughtiness 
of  a  prince.  His  pride  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Dewan," 
she  explained. 

To  which  the  senior  Ranee  replied  with  incredulity  and 
inherent  conservatism,  that  there  could  be  no  pride  in  a 
family  where  purdah  was  not  kept. 

Gopaula  was  distinctly  pleased  and  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  turn  events  had  taken.  He  had  secretly  hoped  that 
his  daughter  would  be  seen  by  the  Ranees ;  but  had 
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hesitated  to  propose  the  visit.  The  invitation  should, 
properly  speaking,  come  from  them.  And  it  had  come, 
unsolicited.  No  doubt  crossed  his  mind  as  to  Royama's 
behaviour.  She  would  make  the  most  of  her  opportunity 
he  was  convinced.  His  confidence  in  his  daughter  was 
almost  as  great  as  his  confidence  in  himself. 

His  wife  was  not  so  well  content.  She  was  not  satisfied 
that  he  had  done  right  in  accepting  the  invitation  offhand. 
The  same  reasons  influenced  her  as  had  carried  weight  with 
the  wife  of  the  Dewan,  and  she  duly  laid  them  before  her 
husband  ;  but  Gopaula  stood  firm,  fearless  of  ill-omens, 
ready  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  astrology  when  occasion 
demanded  it ;  and,  above  all,  having  the  courage  of  his 
opinions  so  deeply  rooted  that  the  ancient  superstitions 
of  his  ancestors  could  not  shake  it. 

After  the  midday  meal  he  personally  superintended  the 
preparations,  closely  scrutinizing  his  daughter's  dress  and 
jewels.  The  very  best  were  brought  out  of  the  treasure- 
chest  for  her  to  wear,  and  there  was  ample  foundation  for 
the  pride  the  parents  felt  when  she  displayed  herself  in  all 
her  finery  to  the  admiration  of  the  numerous  members  of 
the  household.  She  carried  herself  gracefully  and  with 
dignity.  The  mother  would  have  liked  a  little  less  assur- 
ance, a  little  more  of  the  assumed  modesty,  supposed  to  be 
the  height  of  good  manners  in  the  zenana.  She  was  not 
quite  reconciled  to  her  educated  daughter,  and  she  failed  to 
recognize  in  her  one  of  those  rare  jewels  among  India's 
women  to  whom  the  western  world  looks  with  hope  for  the 
establishment  of  a  brighter,  wider,  fuller  life  in  the  zenana. 

From  the  treasures  brought  back  by  Royama,  Gopaula 
made  a  selection  of  what  he  hoped  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Ranees.  He  instructed  his  daughter  how  she  was  to 
present  her  gifts.  She  must  try,  if  possible,  to  bestow  them 
appropriately,  as  she  observed  the  different  temperaments 
of  their  Highnesses.  Then  he  gave  her  further  counsel. 
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"  Although  you  will  preserve  your  purdah  as  closely  as 
the  daughter  of  the  Dewan,  do  not  put  on  the  senseless, 
stupid  manner  of  our  Hindu  girls,  my  lotus  flower.  Remem- 
ber that  your  greatest  jewel  is  not  one  that  you  can  clasp 
and  unclasp.  It  is  in  your  tongue  which  the  English  women 
have  taught  you  to  use  with  magic  art.  As  you  have 
charmed  and  delighted  your  brother's  wives  with  your 
tales  till  they  are  never  tired  of  listening,  so  charm  and 
delight  these  four  poor  ladies  of  the  palace.  Through  your 
eyes  let  them  see  and  hear  the  things  that  can  never  come 
into  their  dull  lives." 

Punctual  to  the  hour  named  the  closely-curtained 
palanquin,  with  its  bearers,  attendant  runners,  and  the  old 
personal  servant  who  accompanied  her  whenever  she  went 
out,  passed  through  the  palace  gateway.  The  chant  to 
which  the  bearers  trod  was  the  family  song  of  their  employer. 
Amabai,  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the  purdah  room, 
recognized  the  chant  and  opened  the  door.  The  bearers 
carried  their  burden  inside,  set  it  down,  and  retired  to  wait 
at  the  gate  until  they  were  summoned. 

The  silken  curtains  of  the  palanquin  were  pulled  aside, 
and  Royama,  decked  in  magnificent  jewels  and  a  saree 
worthy  of  royalty,  stepped  out,  followed  by  her  duenna. 
Her  dress  was  entirely  oriental,  the  only  western  touch 
being  seen  in  a  fine  diamond  star.  The  stones,  cut  and  set 
by  skilled  Europeans,  glittered  twice  as  much  as  those  set 
in  the  native  ornaments  that  she  wore. 

Amabai  regarded  the  visitor  with  approval  as  she 
looked  her  up  and  down  before  pointing  the  way.  She 
held  back  the  big  purdah,  hanging  across  the  room,  and 
signed  to  her  to  go  forward,  the  duenna  following  closely, 
bearing  a  pile  of  parcels.  Far  from  being  nervous  or  shy, 
Royama  made  good  use  of  her  eyes  as  she  moved  slowly 
along  the  passages.  The  palace  was  very  like  her  own  home, 
passages  and  stairs  being  out  of  proportion  to  the  rooms. 
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She  arrived  at  length  at  the  apartment  occupied  by  the 
senior  Ranee,  and  was  told  to  wait  outside,  The  eagle, 
accustomed  to  its  eerie,  understands  the  angles  and  sharp 
edges  of  the  crags.  She  knew  the  etiquette,  and  was  in  no 
danger  of  feeling  uncomfortable  at  the  delays  and  the 
tedious  ceremony  with  which  her  advent  was  heralded. 
They  were  marks  of  honour  to  herself,  rather  than  dis- 
courtesies. 

She  was  ushered  in,  and  she  made  the  correct  salutations, 
one  for  each  Ranee,  without  omitting  a  single  detail.  They 
closely  watched  their  visitor,  curious  to  see  how  she  would 
conduct  herself,  and  alert  to  discover  any  unusual  action 
learned  in  that  mysterious  foreign  land,  which  they  could 
never  see.  The  modest  bearing  and  down-cast  eyes,  as  she 
greeted  them,  met  with  their  approval.  There  was  nothing 
to  which  they  could  take  exception. 

The  senior  Ranee  invited  her  to  approach  and  sit  down. 
A  gilded  chair,  used  by  the  Raj  ah  when  he  came  to  see  them, 
was  placed  invitingly  near  ;  but  Royama  evaded  the  trap. 
She  was  not  to  be  decoyed  into  the  display  of  any  European 
tricks.  She  seated  herself  on  a  cushion  in  front  of  the  Ranee, 
as  the  daughter  of  the  Dewan  might  have  done  without 
offence,  and  Sitrama  grunted  her  approval. 

Then  followed  a  string  of  questions  from  the  four  Ranees 
that  would  have  embarrassed  any  English  lady  by  their 
pertinacity  and  their  extremely  personal  nature.  They 
were  answered  by  the  visitor  with  perfect  propriety. 
Personal  remarks  and  personal  inquiries  were  not  deemed 
a  breach  of  good  manners,  and  Royama  was  not  in  the 
least  embarrassed  by  them. 

"  The  truth  has  not  been  told  about  the  daughter  of 
Gopaula  Bahadur,"  said  the  Ranee  Sitrama  to  the  second, 
speaking  aloud  before  the  guest. 

"  It  was  the  Dewan's  jealousy  that  made  him  talk 
thus,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  She  seems  modest  and  gentle,"  commented  the  fourth 
Ranee. 

"  We  have  not  seen  enough  to  judge  what  she  really 
is,"  said  the  senior  Ranee,  looking  critically  into  Royama's 
smiling,  pleasant  face. 

The  second  Ranee  had  been  affectionately  fingering  the 
visitor's  saree,  mentally  comparing  it  with  those  that 
reposed  in  the  camphor-wood  box.  Jewels  and  clothes  had 
an  irresistible  fascination  for  her.  She  bade  an  attendant 
bring  the  dolls  to  show  them.  The  woman  returned  from 
the  corner  of  the  room,  where  they  had  been  left,  with  the 
cardboard  box.  Since  the  midday  meal  the  third  Ranee 
had  been  busy  removing  their  outer  garments.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  intricacies  of  English  dress,  her  efforts  to 
re-dress  the  dolls  had  had  a  ludicrous  result.  The  evening 
bodice,  slipped  on  hinderpart  before,  hung  unfastened  on 
the  figure  with  the  walking  skirt.  The  afternoon  costume 
was  mixed  with  the  coat  belonging  to  the  short  skirt. 

Royama  began  to  sort  out  the  garments,  to  the  delight 
of  the  royal  ladies.  Before  putting  the  dolls  into  their 
respective  costumes  she  undressed  them,  still  further  re- 
vealing sets  of  beautifully  fashioned  underwear.  These, 
she  explained,  were  worn  by  the  English  women  to  keep 
the  body  warm  in  a  climate  where  the  summer  was  no  hotter 
than  their  own  cold  season.  Then  she  dressed  the  dolls 
again  and  set  them  up,  pretending  that  they  were  real 
women  who  were  paying  visits.  She  repeated  imaginary 
conversations  to  the  intense  delight  of  her  audience,  con- 
sisting not  only  of  the  Ranees  but  of  a  number  of  their 
attendants.  They  thrilled  with  the  new  interest  suddenly 
created  in  that  marvellous  world  beyond  the  ocean,  which, 
if  one  wished  to  see,  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  one's  caste 
and  eat  food  prepared  by  strange  hands  whose  owners  had 
no  caste.  Even  the  senior  Ranee  became  absorbed  in  the 
play,  When  the  doll  in  the  evening  dress  was  made  to 
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dance,  the  fourth  Ranee  remembered  the  musical-box,  and 
called  for  it.  Royama  wound  it  and  set  it  going.  To  the 
tune  of  the  latest  popular  waltz  the  figure  was  made  to 
glide  and  bow  and  sway  in  a  manner  utterly  unlike  the  slow 
heavy  motions  of  the  nautch  girl. 

From  the  dolls  they  turned  to  the  toys.  The  few  that 
were  not  broken  by  overwinding  were  put  into  action  and 
made  to  spin  about  the  table  and  floor.  The  use  of  the 
various  combs,  brushes,  glasses,  and  other  treasures  were 
explained ;  and  she  showed  how  the  triple  folding-glass 
might  be  arranged  to  reflect  the  back  of  the  head.  Each 
Ranee  took  it  in  turn  to  look  at  herself  in  this  wonderful 
glass.  Sitrama  herself  was  not  indifferent  to  its  charm, 
and  claimed  her  share  of  it. 

Royama  had  only  just  begun  to  relate  stories  about  the 
pictures  in  one  of  the  books  when  the  hour  sounded  at  which 
she  was  to  go  back  to  her  parents.  The  time  had  passed 
more  quickly  than  it  had  done  for  some  months ;  and  the 
demands  for  a  repetition  of  the  visit  at  an  early  period  were 
insistent.  She  promised  all  they  desired  and  called  for  her 
duenna. 

/'"Srhe  woman  entered  bearing  her  load  of  parcels.  With 
little  cries  of  delight  the  Ranees  brooded  over  the  new 
treasures.  Yards  of  soft  fine  white  muslin  were  presented 
to  Sitrama,  material  not  to  be  played  with  and  hoarded,  but 
suitable  in  its  simplicity  and  plainness  for  a  widow  to  wear. 
The  second  Ranee  was  made  happy  by  the  gift  of  broad  sash 
ribbons  of  flowery  pattern  and  wonderful  sheen.  To  handle 
and  fold  and  unfold  the  long  lengths  would  prove  an  endless 
source  of  pleasure.  For  the  third  Ranee  Royama  produced 
a  large  substantial  doll  with  fat  limbs,  dressed  as  a  baby. 
It  was  seized  upon  before  any  one  else  could  lay  a  finger 
on  it ;  and  it  was  cuddled  and  rocked  and  hushed  as  though 
it  were  a  living  child  by  the  childless  widow  with  a  greed 
that  showed  how  empty  was  the  starving  maternal  heart. 
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Lastly,  the  gift  for  the  fourth  Ranee  was  uncovered  from  its 
many  wrappings  and  revealed.  It  was  a  mechanical  figure, 
larger  than  the  metal  toys  and  less  complicated  in  its 
machinery.  It  required  no  key,  but  was  wound  by  a 
strong  handle,  which  caused  it  to  drum  incessantly  with  a 
wooden  baton  upon  a  hollow  box.  The  clatter  was  every 
bit  as  loud  as  the  beating  of  a  real  tomtom,  and  the  regular 
rhythmic  noise  met  with  approbation  from  the  company. 
Royama  had  not  studied  the  different  characters  of  her 
hostesses  in  vain  ;  she  had  made  a  wise  dispensation  of  her 
gifts. 

She  performed  her  farewell  salaam,  a  separate  saluta- 
tion for  each  Ranee,  and  was  conducted  by  Amabai  to  the 
purdah  room.  The  chant  of  the  bearers  came  in  faintly 
at  the  windows  as  the  courtyard  of  the  palace  was  crossed. 
The  senior  Ranee  caught  the  sound. 

"  Did  the  honourable  lady  come  by  palanquin  ?  "  she 
asked  of  Amabai  on  her  return. 

"  The  daughter  of  the  Bahadur  came  and  departed 
in  a  manner  befitting  a  Hindu  lady,"  replied  the  old 
woman. 

"  Does  she  always  move  like  this  now  that  her  caste  is 
restored  ?  " 

"  Unlucky  is  my  fate  that  I  should  be  the  one  to  tell 
bad  news,  most  excellent  mother  of  the  Maharajah.  Gracious 
Highness,  it  is  not  always  thus." 

"  When  has  it  been  different  ?  " 

"  Only  this  morning  the  lady  Royama  sat  with  the 
English  missie  sahib.  The  Presence,  without  sending 
notice,  paid  a  visit  to  the  writing  sahib's  bungalow.  He 
walked,  as  has  already  been  told  ;  and  on  his  entrance  the 
daughter  of  the  Bahadur,  instead  of  crying  out  and  hiding 
herself  as  any  well-behaved  girl  would  have  done,  stood  up 
by  the  side  of  the  missie  sahib  and  lifted  her  eyes  to  his 
like  a  man.  There  was  no  shame  on  either  side.  The 
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company  of  the  English  missie  is  not  good  for  the  honourable 
Bahadur's  daughter." 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this,  woman  ?  " 

"  My  daughter  followed  the  Presence  and  crept  among 
the  pots  below  the  verandah,  wearing  a  dark  blue  saree 
so  that  she  should  not  be  seen.  She  heard  all  that  passed 
as  she  peeped  through  the  green  leaves  of  the  plants,  and 
she  tells  the  truth." 

There  was  no  shame  on  either  side  in  the  admission  of 
how  the  information  was  obtained.  The  senior  Ranee 
approved  of  the  methods  used  and  paid  the  woman  and  her 
daughter  for  their  services.  Sitrama  sat  for  a  few  minutes 
in  contemplation ;  then,  raiding  her  voice  above  the 
drumming  made  by  the  fourth  Ranee,  she  said — 

"  Sisters,  we  will  marry  our  son  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Dewan  without  delay.  A  young  elephant  that  is  over 
trained  never  makes  a  good  worker." 

"  Marry  him  to  whom  you  choose,"  replied  the  second 
Ranee,  who  was  immersed  in  the  joy  of  folding  her  sash 
ribbons. 

"  But  let  the  daughter  of  Gopaula  Bahadur  come  again 
soon.  When  she  is  here  the  sun  shines  with  more  bright- 
ness, and  life  is  sweeter.  Already  my  baby  sickens,  and  I 
would  know  from  her  how  to  treat  it  since  it  is  English." 

Her  eyes  fell  lovingly  in  maternal  ecstacy  upon  the 
figure  of  the  baby  in  her  lap,  and  the  delicate  forehead 
puckered  with  lines  of  real  anxiety  over  the  imaginary 
indisposition. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  room  set  apart  for  the  secretary  in  the  palace  was 
between  the  Rajah's  private  suite  and  the  public  halls. 
It  was  comfortably  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  and  lounges. 
The  Rajah  had  been  as  thoughtful  for  his  friend  as  for  his 
friend's  sister.  Although  he  did  not  smoke,  he  had  given 
Ted  permission  to  do  so  whenever  he  chose,  a  privilege 
he  availed  himself  of  in  the  Rajah's  absence. 

It  was  curious  how  imperceptibly  the  Englishman  had 
slipped  into  the  position  of  private  secretary,  and  how  his 
employer  was  vested  unconsciously  with  the  character 
of  royalty.  It  had  not  been  assumed  or  put  on  with  any 
intention  ;  it  was  purely  the  outcome  of  circumstances  over 
which  neither  had  any  control.  In  the  old  days  the  English- 
man had  been  wont  to  take  the  lead  and  direct  with- 
out ceremony.  Narayan  followed  in  perfect  faith,  well 
content  to  have  so  able  a  leader.  He  would  have  been 
glad  under  the  new  conditions  to  stand  aside  sometimes 
and  let  another  show  the  road,  but  it  was  no  longer  possible. 
Fate  had  thrust  him  into  a  position  of  authority,  from  which 
there  was  no  escape. 

Ted  himself  aided  and  abetted  the  finger  of  fate  by 
instinctively  adopting  an  attitude  of  deference.  Where  in 
the  old  days  he  would  have  dictated  without  a  second 
thought  he  now  consulted  the  wishes  of  the  Rajah  refraining 
even  from  expressing  an  opinion.  To  the  orderly  mind  of 
the  Englishman  this  condition  of  affairs  was  inevitable, 
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The  Rajah  might  forget  that  he  was  a  reigning  prince — he 
occasionally  did  his  best  to  accomplish  that  end — but  Ted 
never  forgot  the  fact,  never  forget  that  his  old  chum  was 
hedged-in  by  long-established  customs  and  traditions  im- 
possible to  cast  aside  or  disregard.  For  this  reason  he  did 
not  misjudge  the  aloofness  which  puzzled  Delphine  ;  nor 
did  he  tempt  the  Rajah  to  break  away  from  the  iron  band 
of  conservatism  and  caste.  It  made  no  difference  in  his 
regard  for  his  old  friend.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  often 
filled  with  admiration  at  the  patience  shown  by  the  Rajah 
under  many  ordeals  that  could  not  fail  to  be  galling  to  a 
public  school  and  University  man  with  any  respect  for  his 
dignity. 

There  was  only  one  person  in  Shivapet  with  whom  the 
Rajah  could  forget  his  state,  his  subjects,  and  his  duties.  In 
Delphine's  company  he  sometimes  succeeded  in  stepping 
straight  back  into  the  past  when  Henley,  Hurlingham,  and 
Lord's  filled  his  mind.  He  forgot  the  shraddah  ceremonies, 
the  daily  caste  observances,  the  Ranees,  and  the  royalty 
that  dogged  his  footsteps.  She  picked  up  threads  where 
they  were  broken  and  linked  him  to  all  that  was  irrevocably 
gone  out  of  his  life,  bringing  back  vividly  the  memory  of  the 
past.  He  was  more  grateful  for  the  boon  of  blessed  memory 
than  she  imagined  when  she  reminded  him  of  this  and  that 
triumph  in  the  field  or  on  the  river. 

It  was  a  couple  of  mornings  after  the  Dewan's  visit  to 
the  Ranees.  Ted,  seated  at  the  writing-table  was  busy 
grappling  with  the  wordy  and  obscure  translations  of  various 
petitions  sent  in  to  the  Rajah.  Formerly  the  Dewan  dealt 
with  them.  His  method  was  easy,  but  it  was  not  exactly 
of  a  character  likely  to  commend  itself  to  an  Englishman. 
If  the  petition  were  accompanied  by  a  substantial  gift — 
usually  bank-notes — the  Dewan  mastered  its  contents, 
made  a  note  of  them ;  and  when  a  second  gift  jogged  his 
memory  he  took  action  in  favour  of  the  suppliant.  The 
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petition  unaccompanied  by  a  gift  was  cast  aside  upon  a 
large  heap  of  similar  papers  in  various  stages  of  dust  and 
decay,  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  room  that  was  called  his 
office. 

Ted  conscientiously  perused  every  petition  that  reached 
his  hand.  No  gift  accompanied  the  papers.  If  one  was 
sent  it  was  intercepted  by  the  official  whose  duty  it  was  to 
bring  in  the  missives.  For  the  most  part  the  requests  were 
of  a  trivial  nature,  relating  to  the  division  of  property ; 
rights  of  irrigation  in  wells,  channels,  and  tanks ;  the  dis- 
appearance of  sons  who  had  gone  to  Burmah  or  elsewhere. 
Many  of  the  petitions  came  from  the  temples ;  mahunts 
asked  that  their  rights  might  be  made  hereditary ;  others 
demanded  the  election  of  the  mahunt  as  each  vacancy 
occurred.  Many  a  sad  and  pathetic  story  was  revealed  on 
one  hand.  On  the  other  a  relieving  touch  of  humour 
sometimes  cropped  up,  provoking  a  smile. 

Something  of  the  kind  must  have  reached  him  this 
morning  as  he  smoked  a  cigarette  and  pored  over  a  closely- 
written  page  of  foolscap  with  a  look  of  amusement  on  his 
face.  His  attention  was  diverted  by  the  sound  of  a  step. 
It  was  the  Rajah.  He  wore  a  light  English  suit.  The 
only  oriental  feature  of  his  dress  was  the  turban.  Ted 
laid  aside  the  cigarette  and  rose  from  his  chair,  an  act  of 
courtesy  he  never  failed  to  render  when  the  Rajah  entered. 

"  Good  morning,  Highness,"  he  said  as  he  took  up  a  slip 
of  paper  on  which  were  noted  the  various  items  requiring 
attention. 

It  was  his  custom  to  hear  what  the  Rajah  had  to  say 
before  he  entered  on  the  business  of  the  day.  This  morn- 
ing his  greeting  was  responded  to  by  a  nod.  Something 
had  occurred  to  ruffle  the  Prince's  temper  more  than  a  little. 
It  was  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  he  flung  himself 
into  a  lounge  chair  near  the  writing-table.  If  further 
evidence  were  needed  it  might  be  heard  in  the  words  he 
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uttered.     They  were  thoroughly  British,   and  had  been 
learned  in  England. 

"  Damn  these  women  !  " 

Ted  glanced  at  his  companion  and  waited.  He  had 
been  the  Rajah  in  a  similar  humour  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions ;  and  when  he  heard  the  cause  of  his  expletives  he 
did  not  wonder  that  annoyance  found  a  safety-valve  in 
strong  speech. 

"  It's  the  Ranees  ;  my  four  blessed  maters.  I  beg  their 
pardons  for  swearing  at  them,  but  they  exhaust  my  patience." 

"  Can't  I  see  them  for  you  ?  They  don't  annoy  me  in 
the  same  way,"  said  Ted  in  commiseration. 

"  Because  they  are  not  your  maters.  Dear  kind  Mrs. 
Dersingham  !  It  is  sacrilege  to  mention  their  names  in  the 
same  breath  with  hers,"  said  the  Rajah  repentantly. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  go  and 
see  them  and  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say.  I  wish  we 
could  convince  them  that  if  they  made  it  pleasanter  for 
you,  you  would  be  inclined  to  visit  them  oftener." 

"  They  were  never  taught  the  art  of  conversation," 
said  the  Rajah,  gradually  recovering  his  good  humour. 
"  Their  idea  of  it  is  to  ask  endless  questions  varied  with 
requests.  Every  time  I  see  them  they  want  something 
new,  something  difficult  to  supply,  something  impossible 
to  grant  like  the  summary  punishment  of  the  chauffeur's 
family*  It  would  be  bad  enough  if  there  were  one  step- 
mother !  I  have  four,  each  one  making  a  separate  demand. 
To-day,  however,  strange  to  say,  they  were,  for  once  in 
their  lives,  agreed,  and  they  all  clamoured  for  the  same 
favour." 

Ted  did  not  ask  what  it  was.  He  had  his  suspicions ; 
but  in  this  case  he  was  not  correct.  After  a  short  silence, 
during  which  the  Rajah  seemed  to  be  in  deep  thought,  the 
latter  said  suddenly. 

"  They  want  me  to  marry." 
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Ted  leaned  back  in  his  revolving  chair  and  looked  at 
him. 

"  There's  nothing  wrong  about  that.  The  desire  is 
not  confined  to  the  zenana." 

"  They  have  made  choice  of  a  bride,  a  chit  of  eleven 
who  has  never  left  her  mother's  side,  the  daughter  of  the 
Dewan." 

"  Full  young  from  our  point  of  view,"  remarked  the 
secretary. 

"  Below  the  legal  age  ;  but  princes  are  supposed  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  the  common  law.  So  any  protest  on  that 
score  is  not  of  much  use." 

"  The  choice  need  not  be  confined  to  a  child  of  that  age," 
said  Ted,  as  the  Rajah  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence.  "  There 
must  be  daughters  of  some  of  the  noble  families  of  Shivapore 
who 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  Rajah.  "  Great  Scott,  man  ! 
You  don't  understand  !  "  he  cried  in  pardonable  excitement. 
"  Am  I  to  be  tied  to  an  uneducated  fool  of  a  woman  who 
will  be  no  companion,  who  will  repeat  all  the  childish  folly 
I  find  in  my  father's  wives,  who  will  make  one  more  to 
pester  me  with  silly  questions  and  still  more  foolish  re- 
quests ?  You  were  not  my  only  friend  in  England.  There 
were  others  with  whom  I  was  intimate.  They  married, 
choosing  their  wives  themselves ;  not  merely  to  be  the 
mothers  of  their  sons,  but  also  to  be  their  companions, 
their  friends.  Is  it  an  unreasonable  desire  on  my  part  to 
wish  to  follow  their  example  ?  " 

He  spoke  hotly,  and  Ted  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  pas- 
sionate nature  that  underlaid  the  European  veneer.  The 
dark  eyes  gleamed  with  those  strange  lights  seen  sometimes 
in  irritated  animals.  He  could  understand  how  easily  the 
Hindu,  for  all  his  English  training,  might  break  away  from 
constraint  and  give  rein  to  the  dictates  of  inherited  passion. 
In  England  this  strain  of  excitable  fevered  emotion  lay 
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dormant  for  the  excellent  reason  that  nothing  occurred 
to  call  it  into  action.  In  Shivapet  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  a  ruffling  of  the  surface.  He  had  felt  it  himself ; 
and  the  effects  could  be  seen  in  Dr.  Constable,  whom  a  long 
residence  had  made  "  peppery,"  as  his  wife  described  it. 
The  Rajah  did  not  possess  the  phlegmatic  disposition  of 
the  Englishman.  He  was  quickly  excited,  rapid  in  action, 
and  strong  in  speech  when  irritated.  His  outbursts  of 
anger  in  the  secretary's  room  were  a  safeguard  against 
rash  deeds  that  could  only  bring  repentance.  Ted  had 
already  learned  how  to  take  them.  His  quiet  sympathy 
soothed  the  angry  man ;  and  when  the  fit  was  over,  the 
Rajah  was  left  repentant  and  not  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

"  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  believe,  Dersingham,  that 
my  father  made  a  mistake  in  sending  me  to  England," 
said  the  Rajah,  still  smarting  under  the  effect  of  his  morn- 
ing's visit  to  the  zenana.  "  My  nine  years  in  your  country 
have  allowed  me  to  look  through  the  gates  of  an  unattain- 
able world  ;  I  have  been  permitted  to  look  " — he  paused 
and  then  added — "  and  to  long  for  what  can  never  be 
the  happy  fate  of  the  Hindus  of  this  generation." 

"  You  are  taking  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  matter.  It 
is  not  as  bad  as  your  Highness  thinks.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  no  hurry  over  this  business.  If  the  Ranees  could  be 
made  to  understand  so  much,  they  might  be  more  patient." 

"  I  left  them  in  no  doubt  of  my  decision.  I  told  them 
definitely  that  I  would  not  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
Dewan.  Thereupon  they  threw  themselves  at  my  feet, 
grovelling  and  crying,  making  me  feel  most  uncomfortable 
and  rather  a  brute.  Why  can't  the  women  of  this  country 
behave  in  a  dignified  manner  ?  " 

"  Your  Highness  must  remember " 

The  Rajah  interrupted  him  again  with  another  outburst 
of  impatience,  this  time  directed  against  the  private 
secretary  himself. 
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"  Confound  '  your  Highness,'  Ted  !  "  He  used  the  old 
familiar  name  instead  of  the  surname  which  had  been  in- 
troduced at  the  same  time  as  the  honorific.  "  Are  you  slip- 
ping away  from  me  too  ?  I  shall  soon  be  without  a  single 
friend." 

"  Rot,  Rajah  !  Don't  talk  rot !  "  cried  Ted  in  a  different 
tone  as  he  bounded  from  his  chair  and  marched  up  and 
down  the  room.  It  was  as  well  that  the  punctilious  Dewan 
could  not  see  him,  or  even  the  precise  Harlesden.  They 
would  have  been  scandalized  at  his  familiar  manner. 
"  Look  here,  old  chap,  you've  been  eating  too  many  sweets 
in  the  zenana !  You're  as  cross  as  you  can  be  about  nothing 
at  all.  I'm  ashamed  of  you  !  " 

"  They  insist  on  feeding  me,  all  four  of  them ;  and  I 
have  to  treat  them  fairly  and  without  favour,"  said  the 
Rajah,  weakly. 

"  Well,  it  must  stop,"  continued  Ted  in  a  dictatorial 
voice  that  the  Rajah  had  not  heard  since  they  played 
polo  together.  "  Dr.  Constable  must  be  called  in  and  forbid 
it.  What  you  want  is  more  exercise,  more  fresh  air,  less 
of  the  palace  walls.  I  hope  these  religious  ceremonies 
are  nearly  at  an  end.  They  are  playing  the  very 
deuce  with  your  constitution,  and  I  am  sick  of  hearing 
that  you  are  wanted  for  this,  that,  and  the  other.  The 
only  exercise  you  take  at  present  is  the  evening  ride,  and 
you  don't  always  get  that.  You  haven't  had  a  good  outing 
in  the  motor  for  ever  so  long.  Come  with  us  this  afternoon, 
and  put  off  your  interview  with  the  Dewan.  We  know 
now  what  he  wants.  His  business  can  wait." 

The  Rajah  drew  a  deep  breath.  His  face  cleared  and 
his  good-humour  returned  as  he  listened  to  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  scolding  that  he  had  had  since  he  was  in  the 
English  playing-fields.  It  was  the  most  wholesome  tonic 
he  could  have  had. 

"  You've  done  me  good  already.  I  wanted  a  little  plain 
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speech  from  some  one  who  is  as  good  a  man  as  myself,  and 
I've  had  it." 

"  Come  and  see  the  tank  that  they  say  has  run  dry 
because  some  sanctimonious  old  Johnnie  has  cursed  it. 
A  petition  has  been  sent  in  with  one  or  two  queer  statements 
in  it,  and  I  want  to  look  at  the  tank  myself.  I  feel  sure 
there's  some  trickery  about  it.  It  has  been  tapped  most 
probably  to  feed  land  that  has  no  right  to  the  water.  The 
run  out  will  do  you  good.  It's  a  matter  of  thirty  miles, 
too  far  for  the  horses." 

"  Are  you  going  alone  ?  " 

"  I  promised  to  take  Delphine." 

"  She  will  not  object  to  a  third  ?  " 

"  Why  should  she  ?  She  will  be  delighted,"  he  replied, 
carelessly. 

"  Then  I  will  come,"  said  the  Rajah  with  equal  care- 
lessness. 

The  two  men  glanced  at  each  other  for  one  short  sharp 
instant,  and  then  Ted  deliberately  turned  the  conversation, 
dropping  back  into  the  secretary's  manner  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  occurred. 

"  About  these  petitions,  Rajah.  I've  sorted  them. 
There  are  seven  or  eight  that  will  take  us  about  half  an 
hour  to  dispose  of.  Before  you  read  my  notes  just  look 
at  this." 

He  held  up  the  foolscap  sheet  over  which  he  had  been 
smiling  when  the  Rajah  entered. 

"This  is  a  petition  from  the  four  Ranees  to  you  demand- 
ing various  concessions.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  them 
all  in  the  zenana.  Foremost  stands  the  punishment  of  the 
chauffeur's  family.  They  are  not  satisfied  on  that  point, 
and  won't  be  till  the  new  car  comes,  when  they  will  forget 
all  about  it  in  the  excitement  of  the  drives.  Then  they 
pray  you  not  to  ride  on  the  odd  days  in  this  next  month, 
as  their  astrologer  has  assured  them  that  they  are  your 
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unlucky  days.  Thirdly  they  beg  for  my  instant  dismissal, 
as  I  have  an  evil  influence  over  you,  they  say.  You 
imitate  me  in  my  dress  and  manners,  which  are  not  such 
as  your  father  would  have  approved  of.  They  compare 
me  with  the  thunder  cloud  that  eclipses  the  sun." 

It  cheered  the  secretary  to  hear  the  laugh  that  the  Ranees' 
petition  evoked. 

"  Well  done,  maters,"  he  said. 

"  What  amuses  me  most,"  continued  Ted,  "  is  the  way 
they  have  signed  the  paper.  None  of  them  can  write, 
apparently,  so  they  have  had  to  make  their  marks.  Each 
signature  is  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  Ranee.  Look 
at  the  senior  Ranee's  cross.  It  is  three  inches  long  at  least ; 
and  the  fourth  Ranee's  mark  is  so  small  one  can  hardly 
see  it." 

"  Have  you  sent  any  reply  ?  " 

"  The  usual  thing :  their  petition  has  been  received, 
and  it  will  have  your  Highness's  serious  consideration." 

The  Rajah  took  up  the  paper  Ted  had  prepared  and 
studied  the  notes,  making  a  few  remarks  here  and  there. 
With  one  of  his  abrupt  movements  he  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  What  time  are  you  starting  this  afternoon  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Any  time  that  will  suit  you." 

"  Let  it  be  three  o'clock.  You  are  sure  that  Miss 
Dersingharn  will  not  be  inconvenienced  by  an  addition  to 
the  party  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  she  will  be  pleased,"  was  the  ready  answer. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

As  the  Rajah  left  the  room,  returning  by  the  door  that  led 
into  his  private  apartments,  Ted  walked  into  the  verandah 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Although  he  had  administered  a 
lecture  to  his  old  friend  and  got  rid  of  the  cloud  that  hung 
about  him,  he  was  not  satisfied.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Rajah  had  been  severely  tried  in  his  interview  that  morning. 
He  had  stood  firm  thus  far  and  showed  no  sign  of  capitula- 
tion, but  how  long  would  the  firmness  be  maintained  ? 
In  very  weariness  of  spirit  he  might  give  up  the  struggle 
and  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  zenana  when  it  had  the 
addition  of  a  wife. 

It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  Ted  would  have  believed 
it  impossible  for  four  women  living  in  strict  retirement  to 
introduce  so  much  worry  into  a  man's  life.  The  Rajah 
might  refuse  to  marry  the  Dewan's  daughter  over  and  over 
again  ;  but  it  would  not  deter  the  senior  Ranee  from  pur- 
suing the  subject.  She  would  never  let  it  rest,  but  would 
persevere  with  various  changes  of  tactics,  unscrupulous 
and  indefatigable  to  the  very  end. 

The  demand  for  his  dismissal  was  a  covert  threat.  It 
was  known  that  the  petitions  went  through  the  secretary's 
hands.  The  Ranees  had  no  hope  that  the  Rajah  would 
listen  to  their  request  for  a  single  instant,  if  it  came  to  his 
notice,  which  in  their  opinion  was  unlikely.  The  secretary 
would  destroy  it  without  a  word,  as  any  Hindu  would  have 
done.  Ted  was  beginning  to  see  through  it. 
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"  So  that  is  their  little  game  !  I  am  to  take  warning 
what  I  am  about.  If  I  oppose  their  wishes,  I  may  expect 
to  be  sent  about  my  business.  I  wonder  what  their  next 
move  will  be." 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  question  in  his  mind,  a  figure  in  a 
dark  blue  saree  detached  itself  from  the  shelter  of  the 
orange  trees  growing  in  big  tubs  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
wide  verandah  and  came  forward. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  " 
asked  Ted,  with  scant  courtesy. 

"  I  am  waiting  till  the  sahib  is  not  too  busy  to  speak 
with  his  humble  slave,"  she  replied  in  broken  English  and 
salaaming  low. 

"  What  are  you  here  for  ?" 

"  To  pray  your  honour  to  speak  with  my  mother.  She 
brings  a  message  from  the  honourable  Ranees." 

The  girl  made  a  sign  with  her  hand,  and  Amabai 
advanced  with  a  strange  mixture  of  humility,  craftiness, 
and  assurance. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  waiting  to  speak  to  me  ?  " 
demanded  Ted,  as  suspicion — formerly  foreign  to  his  nature 
— crossed  his  mind. 

He  hated  himself  for  the  unworthy  thoughts  that 
hovered  like  stinging  insects  about  him  ;  but  he  had  already 
learned  that  they  were  only  too  liable  to  have  ample 
foundation.  How  much  had  the  women  overheard  ? 

"  Since  the  shadow  on  the  path  shortened  by  the  length 
of  a  stride." 

Then  she  was  hanging  about  the  verandah  before  the 
Rajah  entered.  What  were  the  sentries  and  guards  about 
to  allow  people  to  pass  in  and  out  in  this  manner  ?  Could 
he  have  caught  the  gleam  of  silver  on  the  ground  near  the 
sentry-box  he  would  have  understood  how  the  way  was 
paved.  This,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  the 
servants  of  the  Ranees,  was  sufficient  to  give  them  a 
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passport.  He  turned  to  the  old  woman  who  stood  waiting 
for  permission  to  speak. 

"  Say  on.     What  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

She  came  nearer  and  extended  her  hands,  the  right  placed 
on  the  palm  of  the  left.  The  bony  fingers  slowly  unclosed 
and  displayed  a  small  parcel. 

"  Take,  sahib ;  it  is  a  gift  sent  by  my  gracious  ladies, 
their  Highnesses,  the  Ranees." 

As  he  did  not  move,  she  advanced  and  dropped  the  parcel 
into  his  hand.  He  received  it  with  perplexity. 

"  Open,  sahib  ;  that  I  may  tell  my  mistresses  you  have 
accepted  their  gift  and  are  pleased." 

He  unfolded  the  packet  and  found  a  piece  of  muslin 
tightly  knotted  over  some  hard  substance.  The  old 
woman,  seeing  his  diffidence,  untied  the  ends  for  him  and 
exposed  to  his  astonished  eyes  a  fine  large  ruby. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  he  asked. 

"  A  ruby,  bright  as  the  blood  of  a  pigeon." 

"  I  don't  want  a  ruby,"  he  said  clumsily. 

"  Some  day  when  the  sahib  has  taken  a  wife  the  ruby 
will  sit  well  upon  her  white  neck,  and  she  will  be  pleased 
and  her  husband  proud." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  be  married." 

He  spoke  with  increasing  brevity  and  an  indefinable 
annoyance.  A  glimmering  of  the  meaning  of  the  gift 
made  it  difficult  to  keep  his  temper. 

"  If  the  honourable  sahib  does  not  marry,  the  ruby  can 
at  any  time  be  turned  into  money.  It  will  sell  for  a  lac 
of  rupees — perhaps  more  if  it  is  offered  to  a  Hyderabad 
dealer." 

"  I  don't  want  either  the  money  or  the  ruby.  Take  it 
back  to  the  Ranees  and  tell  them  so." 

Amabai  made  a  gesture  of  horror  at  the  command. 
It  would  be  a  gross  insult  to  refuse  the  gift. 

"  Excellency,  I  cannot  do  such  a  thing.    I  should  be 
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tied  by  the  thumbs  and  beaten  for  having  failed  in  my 
mission.  Your  honour  would  never  be  so  unkind  as  to 
bring  a  poor  old  woman  into  such  trouble  !  " 

She  began  to  whimper  and  wipe  her  eyes  with  the 
corner  of  her  saree,  whilst  the  Englishman  regarded  her 
in  doubt.  He  did  not  wish  to  get  her  into  disgrace  ;  after 
all,  she  was  but  a  messenger  in  no  way  responsible  for  her 
errand. 

"  What  else  did  the  Ranees  say  ?  "  he  asked,  sure  in 
his  own  mind  that  a  request  accompanied  the  gift. 

"  They  would  see  your  Excellency  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  be  in  the  purdah  room  at  ten  o'clock 
before  I  go  to  the  Rajah." 

"  Their  Highnesses  will  be  much  gratified,  for  the  matter 
is  pressing." 

"  They  always  say  that,"  commented  Ted. 

"  It  is  very  pressing,  nothing  less  than  the  marriage  of 
the  Rajah." 

"  You  can  take  your  leave,"  he  said,  turning  back  into 
his  room. 

If  he  thought  to  escape  thus  he  was  mistaken.  Amabai 
crept  noiselessly  after  him  and  followed  boldly  into  the  room. 
The  girl  who  had  listened  to  the  conversation  retired  to  the 
shelter  of  the  orange  trees,  and  seated  herself  on  the  warm 
sand.  She  occupied  the  time  in  tracing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  with  her  forefinger  on  the  ground.  Her  education, 
begun  at  a  mission-school,  was  continued  at  every  oppor- 
tunity under  the  guidance  of  her  mother,  so  that  one  day 
she  might  become  one  of  those  confidential  links  between 
the  zenana  and  the  outer  world,  and  render  services  that 
were  well  rewarded. 

"  Your  honour  has  doubtless  heard  that  their  High- 
nesses, the  Ranees  have  favourably  considered  a  proposal 
made  by  the  Dewan  that  the  Maharajah  shall  wed  his 
youngest  daughter.  It  is  a  suitable  marriage  in  every  way, 
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and  will  increase  the  happiness  of  the  zenana.  His  Highness 
is  disinclined " 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  Amabai  ?  " 

"  The  Presence  spoke  this  morning  to  the  Ranees,  and 
left  their  Highnesses  sad  and  sorrowful." 

He  wondered  if  the  woman  and  her  daughter  had  caught 
any  of  the  conversation  that  had  passed  between  himself 
and  the  Rajah.  It  would  all  be  repeated  if  that  were  so. 

"  Then  it  is  known  in  the  palace.  Is  it  also  known  that 
his  Highness  will  drive  with  me  in  the  motor  this  after- 
noon ?  "  he  asked.  An  admission  would  reveal  the  fact 
that  their  words  had  been  overheard. 

"  That  also  is  known,"  she  said,  with  a  barefaced 
effrontery  which  took  his  breath  away.  "  If  your  honour 
doubts  my  word,  let  him  look  through  the  open  door  of  the 
dressing  servants'  room."  She  pointed  down  the  verandah 
of  the  Rajah's  rooms.  "  He  will  see  them  brushing  the 
long  English  coat  that  his  Highness  wears  only  when  he 
rides  in  the  horseless  carriage." 

The  triumphant  note  in  her  voice  was  even  more  irri- 
tating than  the  revelation  of  knowledge  that  could  only 
have  been  gained  by  systematic  spying  and  eaves-dropping. 
He  felt  that  his  temper  was  fast  slipping  away  from  control. 

"  That  will  do.    You  can  go,"  he  said  shortly. 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  order,  but  continued  in  an 
insinuating  manner — 

"  Whilst  your  honour  is  driving  with  his  Highness 
there  will  be  perhaps  a  time  for  speaking  about  the  marriage. 
Advice  may  be  given  and  praise  bestowed  upon  the  chosen 
bride.  If  his  thoughts  are  brought  to  dwell  frequently 
upon  her  qualities,  desire  will  be  created ;  and  he  will  be 
filled  with  a  longing  to  take  her  as  his  wife.  Then  will  he 
consent  to  do  as  his  four  honourable  mothers  wish." 

"  Go !  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  Highness's 
marriage." 
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':  The  Presence  thinks  much  of  what  the  honourable 
writer  sahib  says." 

"  Go !  " 

"  His  Highness  thinks  still  more  of  what  the  missie 
sahib  says." 

"  That  will  do.  Go !  or  I  will  call  the  guard  to  turn 
you  out." 

"  Your  honour  will  not  forget,"  said  the  old  woman, 
unmoved  by  threat  or  command. 

"  Take  the  ruby  to  your  mistresses  and  be  off." 

She  shrank  back  in  well-sim$a'ted  protest.  "  The  ruby 
must  remain  here.  Doubtless  your  honour,  in  fulfilling  the 
wishes  of  the  Ranees  in  this  matter  of  persuading  the 
Maharajah,  will  feel  able  to  keep  the  stone.  All  services 
should  be  rewarded " 

He  made  a  sudden  movement  of  impatience  which 
alarmed  her,  and  she  dared  not  say  more.  With  her  body 
bent  and  her  fingers  touching  her  forehead,  she  retreated, 
satisfied  that  she  had  delivered  the  message  in  its  entirety 
with  which  she  had  been  charged. 

Ted  stood  by  his  table  staring  at  the  ruby.  It  was  one 
of  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  perplexed  more 
than  a  little  to  know  what  he  should  do  with  it.  To  retain 
it  was  impossible.  How  could  he  return  it  and  at  the  same 
time  convey  the  information  to  the  Ranees  that  his  assist- 
ance was  not  to  be  bought  ?  It  could  only  be  done  through 
the  Rajah. 

Picking  it  up,  he  went  towards  the  private  rooms. 
Usually  it  had  been  sufficient  for  all  purposes  to  meet  in 
the  secretary's  office  or  in  the  bungalow  ;  and  he  had  no 
occasion  to  intrude  on  his  privacy. 

Guards  stood  before  the  door  of  the  sitting-room.  Ted 
sent  in  his  request,  and  immediately  the  door  was  flung 
open,  and  he  was  told  to  enter. 

The  Rajah  threw  down  a  roll  of  unmounted  photographs 
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upon  the  table.  Apparently  he  had  been  amusing 
himself  by  studying  them.  They  were  mostly  done  by 
amateurs  of  single  figures,  dogs,  horses,  and  groups  of  men 
and  women  at  various  social  gatherings.  Among  them  were 
several  taken  at  Dersingham  Court  with  Ted  and  Delphine 
figuring  in  them.  Which  particular  picture  he  had  been 
looking  at  it  was  impossible  to  say.  With  another  matter 
uppermost  in  his  mind  the  secretary  did  not  trouble  himself 
to  consider. 

"  Sorry  to  disturb  your  Highness." 

"  All  right,  Dersingham.  I'm  always  glad  to  see  you. 
What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  received  this — from  the  Ranees." 

He  displayed  the  ruby.  The  Rajah  glanced  at  it  and 
then  at  Ted's  face. 

"  Is  that  your  first  experience  of  the  Ranees' — kindness  ? 
he  asked  in  a  tone  that  was  not  free  from  curiosity. 

"  I  don't  look  upon  it  as  a  kindness,"  replied  Ted, 
bluntly.  "  Yes  ;  my  first,  and  I  hope  my  last ;  for  I  don't 
like  it." 

"  Judging  from  your  expression,  I  take  it  that  you 
regard  it  more  as  an  insult  than  a  kindness." 

"  I  do,  Rajah  ;  I  do.  It's  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  attempt  to  bribe  me  !  " 

The  genuine  horror  in  Ted's  voice  made  the  Rajah 
smile ;  but  for  all  the  smile  there  was  a  shadow  upon 
his  brow  that  was  uncommonly  like  a  frown  of  displeasure. 

"  They  want  your  support  in  their  scheme  to  marry 
me  to  the  Dewan's  daughter." 

"  You  are  quick  in  discovering  their  machinations." 

"  Bred  and  born  in  the  zenana,  there  is  not  much  going 
on  within  its  walls  that  I  cannot  fathom." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  1  "  asked  Ted,  looking  at 
the  offending  gem  as  if  it  were  a  noisome  insect. 

"  Keep  it  by  all  means,"  replied  the  Rajah,  promptly. 
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"  I  couldn't  possibly  keep  it,"  answered  Ted,  with 
something  approaching  indignation  at  the  thought  of  such 
a  proceeding.  The  Rajah  did  not  seem  to  understand  the 
seriousness  of  it  all,  nor  the  offence  that  lay  behind  the 
action  of  the  Ranees.  "  Your  Highness  pays  me  to  serve 
you,  and  I  give  you  my  service.  My  time  is  entirely  yours  ; 
it  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  any  one  else.  How  am  I  to 
convince  the  Ranees  that  I  am  not  to  be  bought ;  that  I 
am  not  in  the  market ;  and  that  I  can't  serve  them  ?  " 

"  You  can't  convince  them." 

"  Not  if  I  return  the  jewel,  as  I  certainly  intend  to  do, 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Your  rejection  of  their  gift  will  convey  only  one 
meaning — that  you  definitely  refuse  to  help  them  and  intend 
to  range  yourself  on  my  side  and  oppose  them." 

"  They  must  be  aware  that  your  marriage  is  a  matter 
in  which  I  have  no  part,  no  interest." 

"  They  do  not  hold  that  opinion.     May  I  advise  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  more  than  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  what  1 
had  better  do." 

"  Thank  them  for  their  gift.  Listen  to  all  they  have 
to  say,  and  impress  the  fact  upon  them  that  you  require 
time  to  think  over  the  important  arguments  they  have  laid 
before  you.  This  will  satisfy  them  without  committing 
you  to  any  course." 

"  I  would  rather  tell  them  the  truth  at  once — that  I  will 
not  interfere." 

"  Absolutely  useless,"  replied  the  Rajah,  with  a  touch 
of  impatience  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Englishman  and  his 
uncompromising  attitude.  "  They  won't  believe  you  for 
a  moment,  however  much  you  may  assure  them  to  the 
contrary." 

"  What  else  can  they  think  ?  " 

"  That  I  have  paid  a  higher  price  for  your  partisanship, 
and  they  will  regard  you  as  an  enemy." 
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"  How  can  I  be  an  enemy  ?  "  asked  Ted,  incredulously. 
"  All  I  desire  is  to  serve  you  and  be  of  use  to  you,  in  return 
for  which  you  pay  me  handsomely.  I  have  no  wish  to 
meddle  with  matters  that  do  not  concern  me ;  and 
your  marriage  is  a  matter  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
me." 

Ted  spoke  clearly  and  decisively,  and  again  their  eyes 
met. 

"  It  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  belief  that  any  man  in 
India  can  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  performance  of 
his  own  duties,"  said  the  Rajah,  "  or  even  perform  those 
duties  in  a  disinterested  manner.  He  cannot  fail  to  put 
his  fingers  in  other  pies,  given  the  opportunity.  India  is 
as  the  Hindu  gods  have  made  it,  and  you've  got  to  take  it 
at  that." 

"  Isn't  it  possible  to  teach  the  people  of  the  East  that 
our  ways  are  different  from  theirs  ?  " 

"  Men  have  tried  to  do  so,  and  are  still  trying.  For 
my  own  sake,  I  should  prefer  you  to  refrain  from  making 
any  attempt  in  that  direction.  Let  Harlesden  reform 
Shivapore — if  he  can.  I  have  my  reason  for  this." 

"  You  don't  want  too  much  reformation  ?  " 

"I  don't  want  to  lose  you,  Dersingham,"  said  the  Rajah, 
in  a  low  tense  voice  that  showed  how  much  he  was  moved. 
He  continued  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  not 
half  an  hour  ago  that  you  are  the  only  friend  I  have  ?  I 
can't  spare  you.  If  you  run  counter  to  the  zenana  and  make 
enemies  there,  it  means  that  you — will  have  to  go." 

The  last  words  were  barely  audible,  yet  they  penetrated 
the  brain  of  the  Englishman  with  deep  meaning. 

"  I  would  not  go,  unless,  of  course,  you  yourself  asked 
me  to  go." 

"  I  should  ask  you,  because,  as  I  tell  you  yet  once  again, 
you  are  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world  ;  because  if 
you  stayed  you  would  die.  By  all  the  gods  of  my  ancestors, 
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I  speak  the  truth.  Live  in  peace  with  all  men  and  women 
if  you  can,  and  use  every  means,  every  device  to  accomplish 
it  so  that  I  may  have  you  with  me.  By  Krishna  !  I  should 
die  if  I  had  to  live  here  alone,  the  centre  of  duplicity  and 
intrigue." 

In  the  pause  that  followed  he  grew  calmer,  and  regained 
control  over  himself.  Ted  gazed  at  him  with  the  sympathy 
born  of  long-standing  goodfellowship.  He  was  beginning 
to  understand  that  the  path  of  an  eastern  prince  is  set  with 
many  slippery  places.  Harlesden  himself,  with  all  his 
diplomatic  experience,  failed  to  understand  how  great 
were  these  pitfalls,  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  steer  clear 
of  them. 

"  I  will  stay  with  you,  Narayan,  for  old  sake's  sake, 
until  you  yourself  say  go.  I'll  follow  your  advice  in  dealing 
with  the  Ranees,  and  will  adopt  a  policy  of  silence.  If 
they  ask  me  to  give  any  promises,  I  must  put  them  off 
somehow." 

"  I  don't  think  that  they  will  do  that  at  present.  You 
must  be  prepared  for  further  gifts.  Receive  them  graciously 
and  pass  them  on  to  me  if  you  really  don't  feel  able  to  stick 
to  them  yourself.  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  the  way  you 
have  behaved,  but  I  know  you  won't  like  it." 

"  No  ;  I  shan't  like  it,"  replied  Ted. 

The  other  held  out  his  hand,  and  Ted  gripped  it  in- 
stantly. They  were  standing  close  together  in  the  centre 
of  the  large  room.  The  tramp  of  the  sentry  outside  and 
the  monotonous  chant  of  the  coppersmith  barbet  in  the 
neem  trees  beyond  were  the  only  sounds  besides  the  faint 
tick  of  a  clock  upon  the  writing-table.  At  this  moment  an 
attendant  in  the  royal  livery  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
bowing  almost  to  the  ground.  Ted  drew  away,  dropping 
the  hand  he  held,  whilst  the  Rajah  turned  and  asked 
sharply — 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 
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"  His  Excellency  the  Dewan  prays  that  he  may  speak 
with  the  Presence." 

"  I  will  see  him." 

"  At  what  hour  will  the  Presence  grant  the  audience  ?  " 

"  In  ten  minutes  time."  As  the  man  retired  the  Rajah 
added,  "  You  see  how  news  travels.  He  has  already  heard 
that  I  am  going  out  this  afternoon  and  will  not  be  able  to 
grant  him  an  audience  as  I  promised.  I  shall  find  him  as 
unwilling  to  take  a  refusal  as  the  Ranees." 

"  If  you  stand  firm  yourself,  your  refusal  ought  to  carry 
weight." 

"  It  would  in  your  country  ;  but  India  is  not  England, 
a  fact  many  of  your  English  politicians  seem  in  danger  of 
forgetting." 

"With  your  Highness's  permission,!  will  take  my  leave," 
said  Ted,  dropping  back  into  the  formality  of  the  palace  life. 

"  All  right ;  you  will  call  for  me  at  three." 

The  Rajah  was  alone.  He  took  up  the  ruby  and  ex- 
amined it.  Unlocking  a  large  cash-box  standing  on  his 
table,  he  dropped  the  stone  into  one  of  the  divisions.  The 
secretary  so  far  had  proved  incorruptible.  Not  a  man  in 
Shivapore  except  Ted's  own  countrymen  would  have 
believed  it  possible.  It  was  proof  to  the  Rajah  that  he 
had  a  friend  worthy  of  the  name,  though  the  issue  in  this 
case  was  not  of  much  consequence.  Still,  if  a  similar  case 
occurred  where  the  issue  should  be  of  vital  account,  the 
Rajah  felt  sure  that  his  secretary's  action  would  be  the 
same.  He  could  not  be  bribed  to  do  anything  that  was 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

Virtues  of  this  kind  were  at  a  discount  in  Shivapet. 
There  were  many  ways  of  ridding  the  country  of  trouble- 
some people — poison,  accident,  infection  from  diseases  :  a 
more  common  means  of  disposing  of  an  enemy  in  the  East 
than  is  imagined  and  less  easy  of  detection  than  arsenic 
and  datura. 
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"  Lucky  sovereign  who  rules  over  a  nation  of  men  like 
Dersingham ! "  was  the  Rajah's  comment  as  he  sank  into 
his  chair;  a  remark  showing  that  his  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
land  in  which  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  youth  was  after 
all  only  partial.  Englishmen  were  not  all  made  after  the 
pattern  of  Ted  Dersingham. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DELPHINE  frequently  spent  the  morning  in  the  garden  from 
seven  to  nine  o'clock.  There  was  plenty  to  amuse  and 
occupy  her  among  the  plants.  With  three  men  to  do  her 
bidding  she  was  able  to  accomplish  all  that  was  possible  in 
an  Indian  garden.  Shivapet  possessed  a  sub-tropical 
climate  that  widened  horticultural  possibilities. 

A  rose  pergola  and  a  fern  house  had  been  erected  at  the 
further  end,  near  a  large  banyan  tree,  and  here  she  often 
sat,  sheltered  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  The  butter- 
flies and  birds  were  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  her 
country-loving  nature. 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  find  means  of  communicating 
with  her  gardeners,  men  ready  and  willing  enough,  if  not 
particularly  learned  in  their  calling.  Daniel  or  the  ayah 
served  as  interpreters.  One  or  the  other  was  never  very 
far  away  when  the  young  mistress  chose  to  go  among  her 
flowers.  The  excuse  for  their  presence  was  to  hold  the 
umbrella,  to  interpret,  to  move  the  chair  on  which  she  sat 
as  she  superintended  the  men. 

Peter,  the  dog,  was  her  faithful  companion,  and  often 
playfellow  ;  for  Delphine  had  not  outgrown  her  love  for  an 
occasional  romp.  The  little  dog  had  been  taught  many 
tricks,  and  she  continued  his  education.  As  gold  is  the  end 
of  every  man's  desire,  so  sugar  seemed  to  be  the  end  of 
Peter's  desire.  He  would  do  anything  within  the  bounds 
of  canine  intelligence  for  the  reward  of  a  lump  of  sugar. 
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She  taught  him  to  play  hide-and-seek,  and  they  had  fine 
games  among  the  palms  and  pots  of  foliage  plants  on  cool, 
breezy  mornings  that  suggested  a  little  healthy  exercise. 
She  ran  away  to  hide,  and  Peter,  held  by  the  ayah,  was 
released  to  find  her.  She  often  smiled  to  see  how  he  sniffed 
and  hunted  in  impossible  places  suitable  only  for  a  mouse 
to  take  cover.  The  games  were  not  confined  to  the  garden. 
They  proved  equally  fascinating  in  the  house  when  time 
hung  heavy  on  her  hands,  or  a  suspicion  of  home-sickness 
oppressed  her. 

Breakfast  was  over,  and  Ted  had  departed  to  the  palace. 
By  ten  the  sun  was  too  hot  to  tempt  her  out  again  ;  but  at 
this  time  of  the  year  the  breeze  was  sufficiently  cool  to  make 
the  verandah  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  house  for  reading, 
working,  or  writing.  It  opened  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  yellow  roses  were  renewed  almost  daily.  The 
verandah  was  raised  four  feet  above  the  ground  outside 
and  railed  in  by  a  handsome  balustrade  of  masonry. 
Crotons,  dracsenas,  palms,  and  panax  in  pots,  formed  a 
bank  of  green  against  the  pilasters. 

Delphine  had  drawn  her  chair  and  the  little  table  she 
was  using  close  to  the  balustrade.  Her  work-basket  rested 
on  the  stone  coping,  having  had  to  give  place  to  bundles 
of  patterns  received  from  Calcutta.  As  she  turned  the 
bundles  over  and  scrutinized  them,  she  threw  them  on  the 
floor  as  rejected.  A  few  were  replaced  on  the  table  to  be 
further  considered  by-and-bye.  At  the  request  of  the 
Rajah  she  was  choosing  the  tapestry  for  the  lounges 
in  the  ballroom,  and  she  was  doing  it  by  a  process  of 
elimination. 

The  chant  of  palanquin-bearers  roused  her  from  her 
occupation.  She  had  heard  it  often  enough  to  know  that 
it  was  the  song  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  house  of  Gopaula 
Bahadur.  Rising  from  her  chair,  she  went  to  the  top  of  the 
steps  under  the  portico  to  greet  her  visitor.  The  trusted 
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man,  without  whom  Royama  never  went  out,  pulled  aside 
the  curtains  and  helped  her  to  alight.  Having  seen  his 
mistress  safe  with  the  English  lady,  he  withdrew,  accom- 
panied by  the  bearers,  and  went  round  to  the  back  of  the 
house  to  wait  under  one  of  the  tamarind  trees  until  he  should 
be  summoned. 

"  You  have  come  just  in  time  to  give  me  your  advice," 
said  Delphine,  after  she  and  Royama  had  exchanged 
greetings.  "  The  Rajah  has  asked  me  to  choose  the 
tapestry  for  the  ballroom.  I  have  rejected  all  those  on 
the  floor  which  has  lessened  the  number  considerably. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  " 

They  discussed  the  patterns,  gradually  putting  aside 
this  one  and  that  until  they  were  reduced  to  four.  These 
were  reserved  for  the  Rajah's  final  decision. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  the  last  few 
days,  Royama  ?  "  asked  Delphine,  as  they  settled  down  for 
a  chat,  after  the  manner  of  girls  all  over  the  world. 

"  I  have  paid  another  visit  to  the  Ranees.  Each  time 
I  go  they  make  me  promise  to  return.  I  have  to  amuse 
them  just  as  if  they  were  children." 

"  Are  they  more  reconciled  to  your  having  broken  your 
purdah  ?  " 

"  I  think  they  have  forgotten  all  about  it.  I  come  and 
go  just  as  if  I  were  purdanasheen.  They  know  nothing 
of  how  I  pay  a  visit  to  you  ;  and  I  have  given  all  their 
spies  handsome  presents,  so  no  further  tales  are  carried. 
These  matters  are  easily  arranged  if  one  sets  to  work  in 
proper  fashion." 

"  Your  methods  in  this  country  are  very  different  from 
ours,"  said  Delphine,  with  a  laugh.  "  Are  the  Ranees  still 
keen  on  the  dolls  ?  " 

"  As  keen  as  pepper,  as  your  brother  puts  it." 

"  Mustard,  you  mean." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  which.  Their  latest  scheme  is  to  have 
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a  doll's  wedding.  They  want  to  marry  the  one  that  wears 
the  evening  dress.  I  am  having  a  bridegroom  doll  dressed 
by  a  tailor  at  my  house,  and  my  mother,  who  is  a  clever 
cook,  is  going  to  make  the  wedding-cake." 

"  The  actual  ceremony  will  not  be  easy  for  you." 

"  I  shall  manage  it  all  right,"  replied  Koyama,  with 
confidence.  "  They  are  too  ignorant  to  be  able  to  detect 
any  mistake." 

"  It  would  be  easier  to  make  the  party  a  ball  or  a 
reception." 

"  Their  minds  are  running  on  weddings  just  now,  and 
they  can  think  of  nothing  else.  The  Rajah's  marriage  is 
never  out  of  their  thoughts." 

Peter  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  mistress's  idle- 
ness to  establish  himself  on  her  lap.  Delphine  bent  over 
the  little  dog,  and  gently  pulled  his  ear. 

"  I  understand  that  the  Rajah  has  refused  their  choice," 
she  said,  without  looking  up. 

"  His  Highness  may  refuse  as  often  as  he  pleases  ;  but 
they  will  get  their  way." 

"  How  can  they,  if  he  is  determined  not  to  marry  ?  " 

"  When  the  women  of  the  zenana  decide  upon  the 
marriage  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  family,  there  is  no 
rest,  no  peace,  until  it  is  carried  out.  The  Ranees  are 
determined." 

Delphine  laughed  incredulously. 

"  The  Rajah  has  lived  long  enough  in  England  to  claim 
his  right  of  choice,  and  to  obtain  it.  I  am  sure  he  has  too 
strong  a  will  to  be  forced  into  anything  against  his  own 
judgment." 

Her  faith  in  him  was  almost  convincing,  but  not  quite 
sufficient  to  alter  Royama's  opinion.  The  dark-brown 
eyes  dwelt  upon  the  face  of  the  English  girl  as  she  bent  over 
the  dog  in  her  lap.  There  was  trouble  in  their  depths. 

"  I  hope  he  may  stand  firm  ;  but,  oh  !  Delphine  !     You 
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English  people  don't  know  the  strength  of  the  zenana.  It 
is  like  the  strength  of  a  long,  thin  snake,  whose  linip  body 
may  be  taken  up  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  bent  at 
will,  but  whose  coils  prove  stronger  than  the  strongest 
rope." 

Delphine  tossed  her  head  up  with  contempt  and  dis- 
belief. 

"  How  can  those  four  purdanasheen  women  compel  a 
man  against  his  will  ?  " 

"  The  little  nut-bird  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  the 
strongest  tree  of  the  forest  by  constant  tapping,  though  its 
beak  is  no  harder  than  my  thumb-nail.  Already  they 
have  begun  to  tap  in  the  zenana." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  In  this  way.    See  here  what  they  have  given  me." 

She  pointed  to  a  diamond  solitaire  earring  screwed  into 
the  upper  part  of  her  ear.  It  sparkled  and  showed  itself  to 
be  no  mean  gift. 

"  That  was  probably  presented  to  you  because  of  all 
your  kindness  to  them." 

"  My  kindness  was  not  the  reason.  The  talk  that  went 
before  the  giving  of  the  diamond  was  all  about  His  High- 
ness ;  the  necessity  of  his  marriage  before  he  goes  to  Simla 
for  the  hot  weather  next  year ;  the  suitability  of  their  choice 
of  the  Dewan's  daughter.  The  senior  Ranee  said  that  all 
would  come  right  if  he  could  be  persuaded.  It  was 
necessary  to  praise  the  girl  in  his  hearing.  His  nobles 
should  praise  her.  The  writing  sahib  and  his  sister  should 
praise  her.  My  father  should  praise  her.  Then  the  diamond 
was  given,  and  I  understood  why." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Dewan's  daughter  ?  " 

"  My  mother  and  I  paid  her  a  visit  yesterday." 

"  What  is  she  like  ?  " 

"  A  good  little  child  with  gentle  manners.  She  was  too 
frightened  to  speak,  but  her  mother  spoke  for  her." 
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"  Do  you  think  that  she  would  make  the  Rajah  a  suitable 
wife  ?  " 

Delphine's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  guest  with  sharp 
inquiry.  Peter  moved  uneasily ;  he  felt  injured  at  the 
deflection  of  her  attention. 

"  Not  what  you  English  call  suitable,"  replied  Royama, 
readily. 

"  If  that  is  your  opinion,  you  will  not  praise  her  or 
influence  your  father  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  Why  should  he  not  ?  His  Highness  will  not  marry  at 
the  bidding  of  my  father." 

"  I  should  call  the  gift  of  the  diamond  nothing  less  than 
an  attempt  to  bribe." 

!{  Yes ;  that's  what  it  is,"  acquiesced  Royama,  com- 
placently. 

An  expression  of  surprise  passed  over  Delphine's  face 
as  she  said,  with  some  heat — 

"  I  should  feel  insulted  if  any  one  tried  to  bribe  me." 

"  Not  if  you  belonged  to  India.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
country." 

"  I  should  return  the  presents  if  they  were  sent  to  me 
with  any  such  intention,"  continued  Delphine,  not  without 
indignation  at  the  mere  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

"  Then  you  would  give  needless  offence,  and  perhaps 
raise  enmity." 

At  this  juncture,  Peter  suddenly  jumped  off  Delphine's 
lap  and  barked  furiously.  They  looked  out  into  the  garden, 
but  could  see  nothing  that  was  likely  to  raise  his  enmity. 

"  Bad  dreams,  little  dog  !  That's  what  comes  of  being 
a  greedy  little  pig  !  "  said  Delphine.  "  Sit  up,  sir,  and  show 
off  your  tricks." 

Peter  behaved  admirably,  and  was  duly  rewarded.  The 
programme  was  not  finished,  however,  in  the  canine  mind 
by  trusting  and  dying  for  the  Rajah.  More  sugar  was  to 
be  extracted  from  his  mistress  after  the  exciting  game  of 
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hide-and-seek,  and  Peter  barked  his  request  till,  in  self- 
defence,  Delphine  ran  off  into  the  bungalow  to  hide.  With 
ears  cocked  and  one  foot  held  up  expectantly,  the  dog 
waited  till  she  gave  the  call.  Away  he  went,  Royama  after 
him,  and  they  hunted  through  the  house,  through  Delphine's 
rooms  and  Ted's  rooms  and  out  into  the  back  verandah. 
Arriving  at  the  store-room,  Peter  promptly  sat  up  and 
whined  before  it  until  Delphine  emerged,  laughing,  and  with 
a  lump  of  sugar  in  her  fingers. 

"  Isn't  he  clever  ?  He  understands  the  game  so 
thoroughly  that  now  there  is  no  need  to  hold  him.  Come 
back  into  the  verandah.  I  hear  the  motor-horn,  which 
means  that  Ted  has  returned." 

To  their  surprise,  the  Rajah  appeared  with  Ted. 

"  We  have  come  to  look  at  the  patterns,  Delphie,"  said 
Ted.  "If  we  decide  at  once  I  can  get  the  stuff  down  in 
time  to  have  the  ballroom  finished  for  the  levee." 

His  sister  seated  herself  at  the  table,  and,  calling  Royama 
to  help,  she  pointed  out  the  stuffs  that  seemed  most  suitable. 
After  some  discussion,  a  choice  was  made. 

"  Cut  off  a  piece,  Delphie,"  said  Ted,  who  was  in  a  hurry 
to  catch  a  post  that  went  out  at  midday. 

"  You  are  requested  not  to  cut  the  patterns,"  she 
replied. 

"  Oh,  bother  requests  !  I  can't  wait  for  the  patterns  to 
go  back  by  parcel  post.  I  must  enclose  a  piece  in  my 
letter." 

Delphine's  work-basket  still  stood  upon  the  balustrade, 
where  she  had  placed  it.  She  rose  to  get  her  scissors.  A 
cry  startled  the  company. 

"  Ted  !    Ted  !    Look  here  !    Here's  another  scorpion !  " 

Royama  flew  to  her  side  at  the  sound  of  her  cry,  and 
seized  her  by  the  arm  to  hold  her  back. 

"  Take  care  !  Oh,  Delphine  !  take  care  !  Yes  ;  it's  a 
scorpion !  " 
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Ted  and  the  Rajah  also  drew  near,  and  it  was  the  Rajah 
who  lifted  it  gingerly  by  the  tail  from  among  the  cotton 
reels,  where  it  was  sprawling  rather  helplessly,  and  carried 
it  out  into  the  garden  ;  he  crushed  it  with  a  stone.  It  was 
all  over  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  the  Rajah  was  back  again 
with  them  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Royama,  after  her 
warning,  was  very  quiet,  and  the  eyes  that  were  lifted  to 
the  Rajah's  had  in  them  a  question,  behind  which  lay  fear. 
It  was  Ted  who  spoke. 

"  You  mustn't  be  afraid  of  scorpions  or  snakes  in  this 
country.  You  must  be  careful,  Delphie,  that's  all." 

"  Horrid  creatures !  I  suppose  the  sting  is  not  fatal. 
All  the  same,  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  stung." 

She  gave  a  little  expressive  shudder  as  she  took  the 
basket  from  its  position  warily,  as  though  she  feared  to  find 
a  second. 

"  It  is  not  as  bad  as  the  bite  of  a  snake,  I  am  told,"  said 
her  brother.  "  But  the  sting  of  a  scorpion  is  a  serious 
matter.  Besides  being  very  painful,  Dr.  Constable  tells 
me  that  it  may  produce  a  kind  of  blood-poisoning  if  you 
happen  to  be  out  of  health." 

"  I  know  it  would  make  me  ill.  A  bee-sting  upsets  me. 
I  am  afraid  I  should  be  tempted  to  run  away  from  you,  Ted, 
if  your  house  was  infested.  I  wonder  where  this  one  came 
from." 

"  Dropped  from  the  roof,  or  crawled  up  from  the  pots 
of  crotons  on  the  other  side  of  the  balustrade." 

"  This  is  the  second  we  have  found.  I  was  nearly  stung 
yesterday,  in  the  garden,  by  one  that  had  climbed  up  into 
the  back  of  my  chair.  Is  it  the  season  for  them,  Rajah  ?  " 

He  had  not  spoken  while  the  brother  and  sister  talked. 
As  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  she  caught  a  grave  look,  v 
that  made  her  add — 

"  I  am  not  hurt.     You  need  not  take  it  seriously." 

"  I  should  be  very  much  distressed  if  you  were  hurt, 
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Miss  Dersingham,"  he  answered.  "  I  look  upon  you  as 
my  guest,  although  you  live  with  your  brother,  and  I  hold 
myself  responsible  for  your  well-being." 

She  laughed  as  she  replied,  "  I  couldn't  possibly  hold 
you  responsible  for  the  accidental  sting  of  an  insect,  Rajah." 

"  Couldn't  you  ?  "  he  said,  looking  into  her  eyes.  "  Let 
me  repeat  in  any  case,  your  brother's  advice.  You  must 
be  careful.  Shake  your  clothes  before  putting  them  on,  and 
look  at  your  chair  before  you  touch  it." 

"  Surely  they  are  not  as  plentiful  as  that !  I  have  been 
here  more  than  a  month,  and  these  are  the  first  we  have 
found." 

"  Two  in  two  days,"  said  Royama,  as  she  again  met  the 
Rajah's  swift  glance. 

"  Give  me  the  scissors,  Delphie.  I  want  to  write  that 
letter  to  Calcutta  before  the  noonday  post  goes." 

She  found  and  handed  them  to  her  brother,  who  cut 
off  a  portion  of  the  chosen  pattern  and  departed  to  his 
room  to  write.  The  Rajah  and  Royama,  at  Delphine's 
invitation,  sat  down  again. 

"  You  have  been  with  the  Ranees  lately,  Miss  Gopaula. 
It  is  very  good  of  you  to  amuse  them  as  you  do." 

At  that  moment  the  subject  of  the  zenana  was  in  the 
minds  of  both. 

"  My  father  is  pleased  to  allow  me  to  go.  They  do  not 
keep  their  kindness  only  for  me.  They  are  equally  good  to 
the  Dewan's  little  daughter." 

Delphine  listened  with  curiosity,  wondering  how  Royama 
would  bring  in  a  laudation  of  the  girl  without  a  breach  of 
good  breeding.  The  Rajah  replied  easily. 

"  I  know  she  goes  to  see  them ;  but  she  is  not  able 
to  amuse  them." 

"  Your  Highness  is  aware  that  it  is  not  always  the  most 
witty  who  are  best  beloved.  The  daughter  of  the  Dewan  is 
a  most  loveable  child." 
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He  smiled  as  he  listened,  and  Delphine  could  not  fail  to 
observe  from  his  manner  that  Royama  had  said  nothing 
that  made  either  of  them  uncomfortable.  Apparently  he 
understood  the  wire-pulling,  and  no  offence  was  given. 
The  diamond  earring  was  fairly  earned.  In  the  midst  of 
her  contemplation  he  turned  suddenly  to  her,  and  asked — 

"  What  would  you  say,  Miss  Dersingham,  if  your  mother 
proposed  to  marry  your  brother  to  a  little  girl  of  eleven  ?  " 

"  I  should  say—'  skittles  '  !  " 

He  greeted  her  slang  with  a  good  laugh,  in  which  they 
all  joined.  It  came  out  spontaneously,  and  reminded  him 
of  other  days. 

"  You  have  not  arrived  at  the  compulsory  mating  of 
educated  men  with  ignorant  children  in  England,"  he  said. 

"  On  the  contrary,  modern  tastes  show  a  tendency  to 
raise  the  age  to  a  period  when  a  woman  can  in  no  sense 
claim  to  be  a  girl.  Among  other  reasons  for  this  may  be 
counted  the  desire  for  congenial  companionship." 

Before  he  could  reply,  Royama  rose  with  an  exclamation. 

"  Ah  !     I  had  nearly  forgotten  !  " 

"  What  have  you  forgotten  ?  "  asked  Delphine. 

"  M.y  mother  made  a  dish  of  sweets  for  you,  as  you 
wished  to  taste  some  that  were  home-made.  I  have  left 
them  in  the  palanquin." 

Delphine  called  Daniel  and  explained,  telling  him  to 
bring  them  in.  Royama  followed  the  pariah  butler  into 
the  dining-room. 

"  Do  not  touch.  Tell  my  head  bearer  to  bring  the 
parcel." 

It  was  a  case  of  caste  again,  and  Daniel  understood. 
She  went  on  to  the  back  verandah,  where  she  waited 
for  her  servant,  a  man  of  her  own  caste.  Meanwhile,  the 
conversation  was  continued  in  the  room  she  had  left. 

"  Yes ;  I  know  that  men  marry  in  England  for  con- 
genial companiondiip.  It  was  the  case  with  some  of  my 
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College  friends.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  could  give  up 
my  State  and  revenues  for  the  inestimable  gift  of  English 
birth,  and  the  privileges  that  are  attached  to  it ;  above  all, 
for  liberty  to  choose  my  wife  myself." 

He  looked  at  her,  but  she  did  not  reply  immediately. 
She  was  thinking  over  his  words. 

"  Perhaps  your  choice  might  be  unfortunate.  English- 
men are  not  always  accepted  when  they  offer  themselves," 
she  said,  presently. 

His  eyes  fired  with  the  light  of  a  courage  incapable  of 
admitting  defeat,  and  he  rejoined,  with  warmth — 

"  You  think  I  should  fail  ?  I  know  that  I  should  not 
when  once  I  had  determined  to  succeed." 

The  colour  in  her  cheek  deepened,  but  it  was  not  because 
she  was  displeased  at  his  royal  arrogance.  The  stronger 
the  man,  the  greater  the  admiration  of  the  woman.  It  is 
the  arrogance  of  the  weak  that  she  despises. 

"  Is  it  not  possible  to  exercise  equal  liberty  as  a  Hindu  ?  " 
she  asked. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  flaming  suddenly  into  passion. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  a  tiger  netted  ?  "  he  asked, 
fiercely.  "  No  ;  of  course  you  have  not.  Your  country 
does  not  produce  tigers.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  awful 
struggles,  the  useless,  exhausting,  heart-breaking  efforts 
made  by  the  animal  to  break  loose  from  the  cruel  meshes 
of  the  impenetrable  net." 

He  placed  his  hands  upon  the  table  and  leaned  across 
towards  her. 

"  Delphine,"  he  said,  in  low,  vibrating  tones  that 
trembled  and  unconsciously  using  the  name  that  had  often 
been  on  his  lips  when  he  was  a  schoolboy.  "  I  am  meshed 
round  with  caste  and  custom.  I  struggle,  only  to  wear 
myself  out  and  break  my  heart.  Who  can  help  me  ?  Who 
can  save  me  from  giving  up  the  fight  and  sinking  back  into 
the  groove  in  which  my  father  lived  and  died  ?  " 
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The  despair  of  the  cry  went  straight  to  her  woman's 
heart,  and  the  fount  of  her  sympathy  opened  its  flood- 
gates. 

"  Can  I  ?  "  she  asked,  her  soul  in  her  eyes. 

Before  he  could  reply,  the  tinkle  of  anklets  warned  them 
that  Royama  was  returning.  Delphine  dropped  back  into 
her  seat,  and  the  Rajah  strode  down  the  length  of  the 
verandah  towards  the  room  where  his  secretary  sat  making 
out  the  order  for  the  Calcutta  firm  of  upholsterers. 

Royama  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  intuitive 
perception  of  her  sex.  What  had  happened  between  them 
in  that  short  minute  whilst  she  was  absent  ?  A  tiny  pin- 
prick, an  intangible  arrow  of  jealousy  stirred  within  her. 
Reserved,  sedate,  she  might  be  ;  but  she  was  eastern-born 
of  a  hot-blooded  race,  and  below  the  surface  lay  unsus- 
pected depths  of  emotion  capable  of  cyclonic  disturbance 
should  the  storm  be  raised.  What  had  the  Rajah  said  to 
cause  the  English  rose  to  grow  in  Delphine's  cheek  ?  What 
had  she  said  to  send  the  Rajah  tramping  like  a  caged  tiger 
down  the  length  of  the  verandah  ?  The  glance,  swift  and 
comprehensive,  did  not  linger.  Emotion  was  as  quickly 
mastered  and  hidden,  and  it  was  with  a  calm  voice  that  she 
spoke. 

"  Here  are  the  sweets,  Delphine.  I  hope  you  will  like 
them." 

She  opened  a  dainty  box  in  which  they  had  been 
arranged,  and,  with  a  pair  of  bon-bon  tongs,  picked  out 
one  for  Delphine. 

"  Usually,  mother  makes  them  with  more  butter  ;  but 
I  told  her  that  the  English  people  prefer  them  sugary  and 
less  rich  than  we  are  accustomed  to  have  them." 

"  It  is  excellent,"  said  Delphine,  as  she  took  another, 
offered  in  similar  fashion. 

By  this  time  the  Rajah  had  recovered  from  the  little 
outburst  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  he  strolled 
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back  to  the  seat  lie  had  occupied.     Royama  shyly  presented 
her  box. 

"  Will  your  Highness  honour  my  mother  by  tasting  one 
of  her  sweets  ?  " 

She  chose  one  for  him,  as  she  had  chosen  for  Delphine 
and  he  accepted  it  without  hesitation. 

"  Very  good,  Miss  Gopaula.  Tell  your  mother  that 
her  sweets  are  better  than  any  I  have  tasted  in  the 
palace." 

Apparently  he  was  sincere,  for  he  accepted  a  second. 
When  Ted  appeared,  Royama  would  have  tempted  him  too, 
but  he  refused. 

"  I've  just  been  smoking  a  cigarette,"  he  said,  by  way 
of  excuse. 

"  You  English  people  don't  love  sweets  as  we  do.  We 
have  fewer  meals  than  you,  but  we  make  up  for  it  by  eating 
sweets  and  betel-nut  in  between." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Rajah  said,  "  I'm  ready, 
Dersingham,  if  you  are."  He  turned  to  Delphine.  "  By- 
the-bye,  you  asked  me  just  now  if  it  was  the  season  for 
scorpions.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be,  therefore  you  must  be 
careful  how  you  touch  and  handle  anything  in  which  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  hide." 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  be  careful.  How  long  does 
the  season  last  for  the  horrid  things  ?  " 

"  It  is  always  uncertain.     It  depends  on " 

He  paused  as  once  again  he  caught  Royama's  eye. 

"  The  weather  ?  "  asked  Delphine. 

"  Well — yes — the  weather — and  other  circumstances." 

"  Good-bye,  Rajah.  We  meet  again  to-morrow  night," 
said  Delphine,  as  she  leaned  on  the  balustrade  to  watch  his 
departure. 

At  her  words  he  stopped  and  turned. 

''  You  will  see  me  ;  but  I  speak  to  no  one." 

"  Not  even  to  me  I  " 
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"  Not  even  to  you,  Miss  Dersingham.  It  is  forbidden 
by  the  temple  people,  who  manage  the  ceremony." 

"  They  can't  forbid  me  to  look  at  you,"  she  said, 
rebelliously. 

"  No  ;  I  suppose  that  is  allowable,"  he  replied  dreamily, 
his  eyes  resting  on  the  colour  that  resembled  the  sweet 
foreign  flowers  his  cleverest  gardeners  could  not  grow  with 
any  success  at  the  palace. 

"  Then  I  shall  look,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  echo  of  a 
challenge  in  her  voice,  as  the  door  of  the  electric  brougham 
closed  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  private  ceremonies — of  a  strictly  religious  character — 
had  been  performed.  They  were  dull  and  sometimes 
degrading  to  the  mind  of  the  central  figure  ;  but  the  Rajah 
submitted  with  the  resignation  of  a  fatalist.  Less  degrading 
but  scarcely  less  tedious,  were  the  public  ceremonies.  The 
oaths  were  taken,  and  the  investiture  accomplished  amidst 
a  gorgeous  display  of  dress  and  jewels,  cloth  of  gold  and 
brilliant  colour,  dust  and  sunshine,  and  His  Highness,  the 
Rajah  of  Shivapore,  was  at  last  fully  established  on  the 
throne  of  his  fathers. 

There  remained  two  more  functions  to  be  carried  out. 
one  of  a  religious  character,  the  other  of  the  nature  of  a 
levee,  corresponding  with  the  ceremony  of  kissing  hands  at 
a  European  Court.  The  first  was  purely  oriental  and 
heathen,  and  had  no  counterpart  out  of  the  East.  The 
Rajah,  clothed  in  royal  robes  of  State,  and  wearing  sacred 
ashes  on  his  forehead,  was  to  pass  in  procession  before  his 
nobles  in  company  with  a  number  of  pujaris  from  the  big 
temple.  Sacred  fire  kindled  at  the  lamp  burning  constantly 
before  the  idol,  would  be  carried  by  the  temple  people. 
During  the  evening,  through  the  rites  performed  by  the 
pujaris,  the  divine  afflatus  would  be  considered  by  all 
orthodox  Hindus  to  rest  on  the  person  of  the  Rajah. 

In  the  breast  of  every  Hindu  in  Shivapet  this  condition — 
incomprehensible  to  the  ordinary  Englishman — awoke  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  veneration.  It  did  not  suggest  assumption 
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or  impiety.  Without  being  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  the 
deity,  it  was  believed  that  the  divine  spirit  entered  at  the 
request  of  the  pujaris,  any  object  animate  or  inanimate, 
chosen  by  them. 

There  were  times  when  the  images  in  the  great  temples 
in  the  south  were  thus  invested.  Sadhus,  through  the 
virtue  of  their  rites  and  asceticism,  brought  the  afflatus 
upon  themselves.  The  mahunt  of  the  temple  was  some- 
times invested  with  it.  Wherever  it  resided,  there  the 
deepest  reverence  was  shown.  The  subject  never  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  take  the  adoration  to  his  human  self. 
His  own  personality  was  sunk  during  the  time  that  he 
was  the  chosen  ark  of  the  deity.  The  worship  was 
directed  towards  the  inward  unseen  divinity.  It  was  not 
intended  for  the  outward  visible  humanity.  For  the  man 
to  accept  the  adoration  with  acknowledgement  would  be 
presumptuous.  The  smallest  indication  of  consciousness, 
of  appreciation,  the  slightest  sign  of  gratification  on  his 
part,  would  be  disrespectful  to  the  divine  afflatus,  and 
liable  to  provoke  punishment. 

Of  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  divine  afflatus,  Delphine 
knew  nothing,  and,  had  she  known,  would  probably  have 
cared  little.  No  one  attempted  to  explain — least  of  all 
the  Kajah  himself — that  for  a  few  hours  her  friend  Narayan 
intended  to  pose  as  the  ark  of  the  Deity.  She  would  have 
received  the  information  with  scorn  and  incredulous 
laughter.  He !  her  old  friend !  a  public  school  and 
'Varsity  man  !  a  good  all-round  sportsman  !  He  pose  as  a 
god  !  and  receive  in  his  person  the  adoration  due  to  a 
god  !  Impossible  !  "  Skittles  !  "  would  have  been  her 
expression. 

Her  brother  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  country 
to  comprehend  the  circumstances.  He  had  purposely  held 
aloof  from  all  religious  ceremony — with  the  Rajah's  willing 
consent — feeling  that  his  services  were  not  required,  and 
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that  he  would  be  wise  to  keep  Out  of  matters  he  did  not 
understand.  The  rest  of  the  Europeans  resident  in  Shiva- 
pet  had  learned  something  of  the  real  facts.  They  accepted 
them  as  they  accepted  polygamy  and  other  practices  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  obliged  to  live,  without 
comment  or  criticism,  and  without  any  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  the  existence  of  such  practices.  They  were  not 
asked  to  participate  in  any  religious  rite  or  identify  them- 
selves with  any  religious  belief.  They  went  as  spectators, 
and  their  presence  was  accepted  as  a  sign  of  their  goodwill 
towards  the  reigning  prince. 

The  durbar  hall  was  lighted  with  electric  light  for  the 
first  time,  and  presented  a  wonderful  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  assembled  company.  The  old  oil  lamps,  dim 
and  smoky,  had  done  little  towards  illuminating  the 
building.  In  their  imperfect  light  the  richness  of  the 
wood  carving  was  lost,  and  the  marvellous  wall  painting, 
prolific  in  design  and  lavish  in  colour,  only  dimly  dis- 
cernible. Under  the  power  of  electricity,  the  elaborate 
wood-work  and  paintings  were  seen  clearly  in  all  their 
beauty. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  raised  dais,  upon  which  was 
placed  a  throne  for  the  Rajah  and  seats  for  his  guests. 
Scarlet  cloth  was  spread  everywhere.  The  chairs  had  been 
covered  with  red  plush  and  regilded.  The  silk  curtains  of 
the  women's  gallery  had  been  renewed,  and  the  latticed 
screen  gilded. 

It  was  a  gay  scene  as  far  as  light  and  colour  were  con- 
cerned. The  dress  of  the  court  fitted  in  with  the  recent 
decorations  of  the  hall.  Cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  em- 
broidery, satin  and  velvet  of  superb  texture  were  to  be 
seen  on  all  sides.  The  display  of  jewels  was  equally 
magnificent.  Under  the  electric  light,  diamond,  ruby  and 
emerald  revealed  new  beauties  that  astonished  even  the 
owners  of  the  gems.  The  lights  "  devil's  wickless  candles," 
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as  the  lower  orders  called  both  gas  and  electricity,  were  a 
constant  source  of  surprise  and  admiration  to  the  company. 

The  Dewan  did  the  honours  in  the  absence  of  the  Rajah, 
and  received  the  guests  on  the  steps  of  the  dais.  The 
nobles,  not  having  emancipated  their  women,  were  unaccom- 
panied by  wives  and  daughters.  Sons,  nephews,  and  more 
distant  relatives  accompanied  each  head  of  a  family,  though 
they  might  have  neither  position  nor  wealth.  The  only 
native  lady  present  was  Royama.  If  there  were  others, 
they  were  with  the  Ranees  behind  the  screen. 

The  Europeans  naturally  gathered  together  in  a  little 
group.  Royama  joined  them,  looking  eagerly  for  Mrs. 
Constable,  who  was  ever  ready  to  extend  a  guardian  wing 
to  the  girl  in  her  strange  solitude.  It  required  a  large 
amount  of  courage  for  a  refined  Hindu  lady  to  face  the 
critical  eyes  of  her  fellow-countrymen.  She  would  often 
have  remained  behind  on  these  occasions,  her  courage 
failing  her  at  the  last  moment ;  but  her  father  insisted 
on  her  appearance  in  public  now  and  then,  fearing  lest  she 
should  insensibly  fall  back  into  the  purdah  custom,  and  be 
unable  to  break  it  again. 

Harlesden  arrived  at  half-past  eight,  and  greeted  the 
Dewan  with  his  usual  courtesy. 

"  You  must  be  glad  that  the  ceremonies  of  induction 
are  over,  Dewan  Bahadur.  I  congratulate  you  on  their 
success." 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  your  excellency  considers 
them  successful.  The  task  has  not  been  an  easy  one." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  asked  the  Political  Officer. 

"  His  Highness  has  been  absent  so  long  from  his  country 
that  he  has  forgotten  many  of  his  father's  customs.  Among 
others,  he  has  forgotten  how  to  wear  our  national  dress. 
He  is  too  fond  of  your  English  clothes.  There  is  nothing 
royal  about  white  flannel  and  dark-blue  serge.  Serge  is 
the  material  used  for  the  syces  and  peons  uniforms." 
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"  Dress  does  not  matter  if  the  wearer  behaves  like  a 
prince." 

"  A  noble  bearing  may  help  to  make  the  prince,  but  it 
must  be  supported  by  suitable  clothes.  His  Highness  has 
not  the  princely  presence  of  his  father." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  the  Resident.  "  To  my 
mind  the  Rajah  bears  himself  with  a  dignity  and  nobility 
to  which  his  father  never  attained." 

The  Dewan  showed  by  a  gesture  that  he  was  not  in 
agreement  with  the  speaker's  sentiments. 

"  His  Highness  is  too  mild,  too  gracious,  too  much  like 
a  common  person.  When  one  of  his  subjects  asks  for  an 
interview,  he  consents  immediately,  instead  of  putting 
difficulties  in  the  way." 

"  Why  should  he  create  difficulties  when  there  are 
none  ?  " 

"  To  make  the  final  granting  of  the  favour  seem  greater 
and  therefore  more  gratifying  to  the  suppliant.  When  the 
appointment  is  made — with  such  ease  that  it  is  not  appre- 
ciated— and  the  suppliant  for  favours  enters  his  presence, 
His  Highness  sees  him  punctually  to  the  minute,  instead 
of  keeping  him  waiting.  What  respect  and  awe  can  a 
prince  command  who  is  so  easy  of  access  ?  " 

The  Dewan's  voice  held  genuine  concern,  as  he  detailed 
the  shortcomings  of  his  prince. 

"  In  my  eyes,"  said  Harlesden,  "  punctuality  and 
courtesy  to  all  alike  are  two  virtues  that  should  be  found 
in  all  rulers,  Dewan  Bahadur." 

The  Prime  Minister  was  not  to  be  convinced. 

"  They  are  what  we  expect  to  find  in  Englishmen  ;  but 
in  our  Maharajah  we  should  prefer  more  haughtiness,  more 
pride,  more  wrath  on  occasions." 

"  Wrath  ?  He  has  been  taught  to  keep  his  temper, 
not  to  show  it." 

"  It  is  incumbent  on  the  true  prince,  who  desires  to 
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retain  the  respect  of  his  people,  to  show  his  wrath  when  he 
is  offended.  It  creates  a  good  impression  on  others  when 
one  who  fails  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  is  driven  forth 
from  the  Presence  with  contempt  and  ignominy.  In  former 
days  those  who  gave  offence  were  crushed  to  death  under 
the  foot  of  an  elephant  kept  for  that  purpose." 

Harlesden  smiled,  yet  he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  to 
hear  such  sentiments  put  forward  in  these  later  days  of 
progress  and  advancement,  and  he  said — 

"  It  might  have  been  so  in  the  old  days,  but  under  a 
beneficent  government  we  have  changed  all  that." 

"  More  is  the  pity,  Excellency ;  more  is  the  pity," 
replied  the  conservative  old  man.  "  It  would  save  much 
trouble  to  those  in  power  if  you  did  make  use  of  an  elephant 
now  and  then.  Many  a  troublesome  noble,  who  had  grown 
too  rich  and  presumptuous,  was  got  rid  of  in  that  way. 
Nobles  can  always  be  created,  but  once  created  there  is  no 
means  of  ridding  the  State  of  them  except  by  the  tread  of 
elephants,  or  some  such  device." 

The  arrival  of  a  party  of  native  gentlemen  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  Dewan.  Harlesden  turned  to  Dr.  Con- 
stable, who,  with  Wythall,  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  and 
Mrs.  Wythall,  stood  near,  listening  with  some  amusement 
to  the  remarks  of  Shivapore's  Prime  Minister. 

"  There's  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  Dewan's  theory,"  said 
Wythall.  "  Rank  imperialism  is  what  India  wants.  The 
people  cannot  understand  our  democratic  system.  Equality 
is  a  fearsome  doctrine  to  them,  cutting  at  the  root  of  caste, 
as  it  does.  They  are  terrified  at  it." 

"  Democratic  ideas  are  new  in  this  country,  too  new  for 
us  to  judge  whether  they  will  prove  acceptable,"  said  Dr. 
Constable,  who  had  been  longer  in  India  than  either 
Harlesden  or  Wythall. 

"  I  agree  with  Wythall  to  a  certain  extent,"  said 
Harlesden.  "  The  people  of  a  Native  State,  like  Shivapore, 
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do  not  understand  our  system  of  government.  They  cling 
to  the  tradition  of  royalty,  and  look  for  the  traditional 
attitude  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  Their 
instinctive  desire  is  to  be  ruled  by  an  aristrocatic  power, 
holding  itself  responsible  to  no  inferior  authority.  The 
idea  of  representative  government  does  not  appeal  to 
peasant  or  noble.  They  distrust  the  system  just  as  they 
distrust  the  individual.  Moreover,  to  consult  the  will  of 
the  people  is  contrary  to  inherited  instinct." 

"  Yet  that  is  what  some  of  the  more  advanced  are 
clamouring  for,"  said  Constable. 

"  It  is  often  the  smallest  dog  that  barks  loudest.  The 
agitators  of  the  present  day  are  but  a  fraction  of 
India's  millions,  and  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  Native 
States." 

"  I  wonder  what  Shivapore  would  say  to  a  Labour 
Member  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. 

"  That  nothing  short  of  the  elephant's  foot  would 
adequately  dispose  of  him,"  rejoined  Wythall,  lightly. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  Harlesden,  who  took  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  government  of  India  seriously,  "  we 
are  doing  our  best  when  we  give  the  people  a  ruler  like  the 
present  Rajah — a  man  who  has  had  all  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education  in  England.  With  his  experience,  and 
the  inherent  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
introduce  all  necessary  reforms." 

"  Talking  of  reforms.  Have  you  heard  of  the  bobbery 
that  has  been  made  over  the  municipal  reforms  ?  "  asked 
Wythall. 

"  I  was  told  that  you  had  had  a  little  trouble  in  the 
town,"  said  Harlesden,  slightly  taken  aback. 

"  What  was  it  about  ?  "  asked  Constable. 

"  The  new  rule  that  has  lately  been  passed,  that  every 
householder  should  keephis  premises  clean  and  in  a  sanitary 
condition,"  said  Wythall. 
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"  Not  before  it  was  needed  !  "  remarked  Constable,  who 
was  perennially  agitating  for  sanitary  reform. 

"  A  public  dustman  was  suggested  who  should  go  round 
with  his  cart ;  but  he  was  objected  to  on  the  score  of  caste. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  townsmen  should  do  their  own 
cleansing,  each  man  providing  his  own  scavenger." 

"  The  plan  ought  to  have  worked  all  right,"  said 
Harlesden,  who  had  himself  recommended  it  to  the  Rajah's 
Council. 

"  It  worked  all  right  as  far  as  the  cleaning  up  of  back 
yards  was  concerned,"  said  Wythall.  "  But  the  caste 
people,  the  silk  weavers,  goldsmiths,  and  others,  refused  to 
go  as  far  as  the  waste  ground  outside  the  town.  They 
dumped  their  refuse  in  the  pariah  quarter.  The  pariahs, 
who  were  responsible  for  their  portion  of  the  town,  were 
annoyed,  and  there  was  a  riot.  The  odd  part  about  it  is, 
we  cannot  make  the  caste  people  understand  that  the 
pariahs  have  any  right  to  object  to  the  proceeding.  The 
weavers,  who  are  the  most  truculent,  have  threatened  to 
beat  the  pariahs  and  burn  their  houses,  because,  in  their 
opinion,  they  are  getting  too  uppish." 

"  It  keeps  you  busy,"  said  Dr.  Constable. 

"  Yes  ;  I've  had  to  picket  men  round  the  pariah  quarter 
to  keep  the  peace.  I  wish  the  authorities  would  go  a  bit 
slower." 

"  It's  a  case  of  patience  and  perseverance,"  said  Con- 
stable. "  We  shall  teach  them  to  regard  individual 
rights  in  time,  and  to  accept  representative  government, 
sanitation,  and  the  whole  bag  of  tricks  in  a  proper 
spirit." 

"  By  the  aid  of  the  native  ruler,"  added  Harlesden. 

"  Poor  chap  !  "  said  Wythall.  "  I  pity  him.  whoever 
he  may  be.  He  stands  between  two  fires — his  council  of 
conservative  nobles  holding  him  back  on  one  side,  and  a 
paramount  power  with  increasing  democratic  tendencies 
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hustling  him  forward  on  the  other.  If  I  were  the  Rajah 
here,  I  should  cut  and  run.  I  could  never  serve  two 
masters.  I'm  not  sure  he  hasn't  got  three,  with  that 
pretty  girl's  critical  eye  upon  him.  Talk  of  an  angel ! 
Here  she  comes." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DELPHINE  wore  a  dress  of  soft  white  material,  draped  with 
a  still  more  diaphanous  fabric,  besprinkled  with  crystal 
points  It  was  innocent  of  colour,  and  without  a  vestige 
of  gold  or  jewel  or  even  flowers.  The  shimmering  frock, 
mist-like  in  its  purity,  made  her  a  remarkable  figure  among 
the  kaleidoscope  tints  of  native  dress.  The  eyes  of  the 
nobles  dwelt  upon  her  with  a  lingering  gaze  of  curiosity. 
She  had  appeared  on  horseback,  and  in  car  and  carriage ; 
but  they  had  never  before  seen  her  in  evening  dress. 
Accustomed  as  they  were  to  drape  their  women  from  head 
to  foot,  she  presented  a  strange  sight  to  them. 

The  day  had  been  dull  and  monotonous  for  her,  as 
neither  the  Rajah  nor  Ted  had  been  able  to  ride.  She 
might  have  gone  alone,  but  as  it  meant  passing  through  the 
town  she  decided  against  it,  and  contented  herself  with  a 
walk  in  the  palace  grounds.  Walking  in  India  has  not 
much  fascination  for  the  European.  The  beaten  tracks 
are  dusty  or  ankle-deep  in  mud,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and 
the  grass  is  full  of  strange  insects,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
possible  snake.  Since  the  plague  of  scorpions  had  mani- 
fested itself  she  had  become  nervous,  fearing  to  find  one 
wherever  there  was  sufficient  cover  to  hide  it.  She  had 
been  looking  forward  to  the  durbar,  as  it  was  called,  all  the 
afternoon.  Though  the  Rajah  might  be  inaccessible,  she 
intended  to  find  amusement  among  the  guests  for  the 
couple  of  hours  it  would  last.  She  greeted  the  little  group 
of  her  countrymen  with  a  flow  of  good  spirits. 
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"  How  solemn  you  all  look !  Are  you  arranging  a 
State  funeral  ?  "  she  asked.  "  If  so,  let  it  be  for  one  of 
those  dreadful  old  Ranees  who  are  for  ever  sending  for 
Ted." 

"  We  were  talking  of  the  government  of  India,"  said 
Harlesden. 

She  laughed,  as  she  answered  lightly — 

"  The  government  of  India  will  get  on  very  well  without 
talking  about  it.  A  watched  kettle  never  boils.  You  are 
all  much  too  serious.  Look  at  that  row  of  nobles  sitting 
on  the  dais  as  solemn  as  judges  !  I  feel  horribly  inclined 
to  do  a  pas  seul  before  them." 

She  caught  at  her  draperies  on  each  side  as  though 
preparing  to  carry  out  her  threat. 

"  Don't  be  foolish  !  "  counselled  Mrs.  Constable,  startled 
for  a  moment  by  her  exuberance  of  spirits. 

"  This  is  a  very  serious  function,  Miss  Dersingham," 
said  Harlesden,  not  without  apprehension  lest  she  should 
be  tempted  into  some  vagary  that  would  scandalize  the 
upper  ten  of  Shivapore. 

She  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend  that  the  Resident 
could  no  more  afford  to  be  frivolous  at  such  a  function  than 
the  colonel  on  parade  could  be  frivolous  before  the  regiment. 
His  anxiety  to  preserve  a  suitable  decorum  only  provoked 
the  youthful  mischief  within  her,  never  far  from  the  surface. 
Wythall's  smile  of  amusement  served  as  an  excitement. 

"  Think,  Mr.  Harlesden,  how  delighted  the  Ranees 
would  be !  I  know  they  are  in  the  gallery,  behind  those 
curtains.  They  have  never  had  a  chance  of  seeing  an 
Englishwoman  dance.  I  really  must  waltz  across  the  dais 
— only  just  once,  up  and  down." 

The  expression  on  his  face  tempted  her  to  still  further 
extravagances.  She  put  out  a  white-slippered  foot,  glisten- 
ing like  the  frock  with  tiny  crystals,  and  pointed  her  toe, 
swaying  gracefully  as  she  held  her  skirts. 
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"  Delphine  !  Don't !  "  implored  Mrs.  Constable,  in  real 
alarm.  "  You  must  take  this  reception  seriously,  or  the 
Dewan  will  be  offended.  We  are  here  by  his  invitation." 

"  Do  look  at  the  gallery,  Mr.  Harlesden.  By  the  way 
the  curtains  are  moving  I  know  the  Ranees  are  frightfully 
excited !  "  She  glanced  up  towards  them,  her  face  full  of 
happy,  heedless  mirth.  "  Dear  old  things  !  I  am  sure  they 
would  enjoy  it." 

"  Where's  your  brother  ?  "  asked  the  practical  Doctor, 
by  way  of  diverting  her  attention  from  perilous  channels. 

"  Something  was  wrong  with  the  gas  at  the  palace,  and 
he  was  sent  for  all  in  a  hurry,  as  usual.  Here  he  comes  ! 
He  will  be  able  to  tell  you  about  it  himself." 

Ted's  opportune  arrival  happily  diverted  her  attention 
from  an  impromptu  dance  on  the  dais  to  the  story  he  had 
to  tell,  within  which  lay  the  reason  for  his  belated  appear- 
ance. 

"  Been  in  attendance  on  the  Rajah  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Constable. 

"  No.  The  Rajah,  poor  fellow  !  has  been  handed  over 
body  and  soul  to  the  purohits.  I  haven't  seen  him  since 
lunch.  He  has  had  no  ride  to-day,  nor  any  exercise." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  this  palace  life.  He  will  be  ill  if 
he  doesn't  get  exercise  regularly,  or  he  will  grow  fat,  like 
his  father,"  grumbled  Dr.  Constable. 

"  I  get  plenty  !  "  remarked  Ted,  ruefully. 

"  What  were  you  wanted  for  at  the  palace  ?  Kettle 
boiled  over  in  the  zenana  again  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  the  Ranees  this  time.  You  know  that  we 
have  just  had  both  gas  and  electric  light  laid  on.  The 
gas  is  put  into  the  servants'  rooms,  the  passages,  and  along 
the  verandahs,  and  down  the  carriage  drive  to  the  gateway. 
It  seems  that  the  servants  and  servants'  servants — their 
name  is  legion — don't  understand  how  a  light  can  burn 
without  a  wick.  The  wire  in  the  electric  bulbs  satisfies 
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them  ;  but  the  gas  jets  show  nothing  that  can  be  taken  for 
a  wick.  They  were  convinced  that  our  gas  was  the  work 
of  the  devil.  Wherever  there  is  a  devil  it  is  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  Hindu  to  propitiate  it.  They  have  been 
propitiating  our  new  gas  devil  by  annointing  all  his  wickless 
candles,  as  they  call  the  jets,  with  some  nasty,  oily  mess, 
made  of  butter  and  sugar.  The  pipes  were  choked,  and 
not  a  burner  would  light  this  evening.  At  six  o'clock  I 
was  sent  for  in  a  great  hurry,  and  I  had  to  get  two  or 
three  workmen  from  the  works  to  clean  out  the  burners 
before  we  could  set  matters  right.  The  whole  place  was 
plunged  in  darkness,  as  we  have  got  rid  of  the  old  oil 
lamps." 

"  They  keep  things  humming  for  us  in  the  palace,  don't 
they,  Dersingham  ? "  remarked  Dr.  Constable,  with  a 
humorous  glance  at  his  wife. 

The  company  looked  expectantly  at  Mrs.  Constable, 
certain  of  a  fresh  story  against  her  husband. 

"  Do  tell  us  the  latest.  Another  invalid  kid  ?  "  said 
Harlesden. 

"  Not  a  kid  this  time,  but  a  doll  belonging  to  the  third 
Ranee,"  she  replied,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"  Measles,  or  whooping  cough  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Wythall. 

"  Neither.  It  was  suffering  from  acute  pain  in  the  limbs, 
from  exposure,  so  the  Ranee  declared." 

"  Did  your  husband  prescribe  ?  " 

"  He  entered  into  the  case  with  a  good  nature  worthy 
of  a  better  cause — diagnosed  it  as  one  of  severe  dollacitis, 
and  ordered  a  course  of  mustard  and  cayenne  poultices." 

"  I  hope  the  invalid  is  better." 

"  Stop  a  minute  !  I  haven't  finished  my  story.  This 
happened  in  the  morning.  At  three  o'clock  the  Doctor 
received  an  urgent  message  from  Royama  to  come  to  the 
palace  at  once.  If  she  hadn't  sent  him  a  signed  note 
herself,  I  am  afraid  he  would  have  paid  no  attention.  He 
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went  off  without  delay,  and  Royama  herself  brought  the 
patient  to  him." 

"The  doll?" 

"  No  ;  a  real  live  baby  !  It  turned  out  that  the  third 
Ranee  ordered  up  a  child  of  one  of  her  numerous  servants, 
and  made  it  a  kind  of  whipping  boy  for  her  doll.  It  had 
been  poulticed  for  the  doll  till  it  was  a  mass  of  blisters.  If 
Royama  had  not  rescued  it,  I  think  the  little  creature  would 
have  been  killed.  It  is  a  lesson  to  the  Doctor  not  to  play 
up  to  the  Ranees  folly, — children  that  they  are  !  There  is 
a  strain  of  monkeyish  mischief  in  those  grown-up  women, 
that  for  all  their  childishness  makes  them  something  more 
than  children  to  deal  with." 

"  Poor  little  baby  !  "  said  Delphine  to  Royama.  "  Did 
it  suffer  much  ?  " 

"  The  mother,  suspecting  some  queer  pranks,  gave  it 
a  dose  of  opium  before  she  brought  it ;  and,  fortunately,  it 
was  too  stupified  to  feel  the  pain.  I  have  the  baby  at  my 
house  with  the  mother,  and,  under  Dr.  Constable's  treat- 
ment, it  will  soon  be  well." 

The  Dewan  approached  with  a  request  that  they  would 
take  their  seats,  as  the  Rajah  would  shortly  appear.  Mrs. 
Constable  had  been  present  at  many  durbars  and  native 
gatherings,  and  she  understood  what  was  required.  Lead- 
ing the  way,  she  seated  herself  on  a  chair  a  little  distance 
from  the  throne,  and  signed  to  Delphine  and  Royama  to 
sit  near  her.  The  seat  next  to  the  throne  on  one  side  was 
assigned  to  Harlesden.  The  nobles  had  already  arranged 
themselves  in  strict  order  of  precedence  on  the  other  side, 
the  Dewan  occupying  the  place  of  honour,  corresponding 
to  Harlesden's  position.  Next  to  him  sat  Gopaula,  whose 
eyes  frequently  turned  towards  his  daughter  with  pardon- 
able pride. 

The  hum  of  voices  ceased,  and  silence  fell  on  the 
assembly.  The  nutter  of  silk  in  the  darkened  galleries 
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could  be  heard  as  the  purdah  crowd  pressed  close  to  the 
latticed  screen. 

Below  the  dais  the  hall  was  packed  with  men  of  lower 
rank,  many  of  them  wearing  jewels  and  robes  as  fine  as 
those  displayed  in  the  court  circle.  A  passage  was  kept  clear 
through  them  by  means  of  red  ropes.  Drawn  across  the 
further  end  of  the  hall  was  a  curtain  guarded  by  a  dozen 
fierce-looking  horsemen  in  uniform.  They  were  turbanned, 
booted,  and  spurred,  and  armed  with  pennoned  lances. 
Many  of  them  wore  black  beards,  others  had  long  black 
moustaches  only.  They  stood  motionless  as  the  company 
assembled,  taking  no  notice  of  the  crowd  that  pressed 
closely  round  them. 

Soon  after  the  Europeans  had  seated  themselves,  a 
sound  of  native  music  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the 
sowars  stood  at  attention.  At  a  given  signal,  their  hands 
were  raised  to  the  curtain.  It  was  not  drawn,  but  held 
aside,  revealing  a  strange  group  beyond. 

Foremost  came  four  musicians,  clothed  in  white  muslin, 
and  playing  on  reed  pipes  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
tomtom.  They  trod  a  curious  measure,  each  man  slowly 
revolving  as  he  moved,  without  breaking  the  quadruple 
formation.  Continuing  their  double  revolutions,  they 
slowly  progressed  towards  the  dais. 

Immediately  behind  walked  the  Rajah,  a  pujari  on 
either  side  bearing  aloft  a  brass  pan  of  sacred  fire.  They 
were  followed  by  a  score  of  temple  men  clothed  in  white 
muslin,  that  had  never  been  touched  by  scissors  or  needle. 
The  drapery  fell  in  soft  folds  over  their  shoulders  and  round 
their  limbs,  only  partially  hiding  the  brown  skin,  smooth 
as  a  well-coloured  meerschaum  pipe.  Their  heads  were 
shaven  and  feet  bare,  and  their  only  ornament  was  the 
rugged  Brahmany  bead  necklace. 

The  appearance  of  the  Rajah  was  remarkable  for  both 
the  magnificence  of  his  costume,  and  the  stateliness  of  his 
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bearing.  He  wore  a  long,  loose  coat  of  richly  embroidered 
purple  velvet,  reaching  to  his  ankles.  Upon  it  blazed  a 
number  of  gems  set  as  pendants,  brooches,  and  necklaces. 
A  broad  collar  of  fine  pearls  encircled  his  throat.  Bracelets, 
studded  with  large  diamonds "  clumsily  cut,  were  on  his 
wrists  ;  his  waist  was  girdled  with  a  wide  belt  of  gold 
of  the  finest  workmanship  and  encrusted  with  diamonds 
emeralds,  and  rubies.  In  the  brilliant  light  he  stood  out 
in  barbaric  splendour  among  the  crowd  of  white-robed 
pujaris  a  singular  and  striking  figure. 

Delphine  stared  with  amazement.  The  display  of 
jewels  and  the  appearance  of  the  pujaris  was  like  nothing 
she  had  ever  seen  before  ;  but  what  rivetted  her  attention 
beyond  all  else  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  god 
Shiva  imprinted  upon  his  forehead.  The  badge  of  his 
religion  was  drawn  thickly  and  disfiguringly  in  sacred 
ashes,  producing  a  strange  effect,  amounting  almost  to  a 
disguise.  She  had  observed  the  same  kind  of  mark  upon 
men  in  the  streets  of  Shivapet.  She  was  told  they  were 
sadhus  (ascetics),  individuals  who  had  punctiliously  per- 
formed their  religious  duties.  She  had  regarded  the  mark 
much  as  she  regarded  the  canonical  dress  of  the  English 
priest,  being  ignorant  that  the  badge  of  Shiva  was  borne 
alike  by  the  laity  as  well  as  by  the  men  who  devoted  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  deity. 

The  effect  of  the  mark  thus  heavily  imprinted  was  to 
endow  the  Rajah  with  a  new  character.  She  had  seen  him 
pass  through  the  town  as  its  prince,  and  was  becoming 
accustomed  to  his  bearing.  It  hid  for  a  time  the  genial 
unaffected  friend  of  her  English  life  ;  but  when  the  town 
was  passed,  and  the  bodyguard  left  behind,  the  man,  as 
she  knew  him  beneath  his  royalty,  reappeared. 

As  he  stood  revealed  now,  he  was  neither  prince  nor 
friend,  but  the  heathen  priest  of  a  heathen  people.  Her 
mind  revolted  against  the  idea,  and  she  found  it  impossible 
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to  identify  him  with  the  Rajah  Narayan  she  had  known. 
The  conviction  gradually  came  over  her  that  he  was 
masquerading,  that  he  was  but  playing  a  part  to  please  his 
subjects.  It  was  not  a  nice  part,  but  duty  demanded  it. 
The  tension  of  her  mind  relaxed,  and  she  began  to  make 
excuses  for  him.  She  reassured  herself  that  behind  that 
panoply  of  religion  and  state  she  would  find  the  real  man, 
whose  friendship  she  valued,  whose  standard  of  perfection 
she  unconsciously  desired  to  see  maintained. 

From  the  Rajah  she  glanced  at  the  purohits.  They 
were  unlike  any  men  she  had  seen  before.  Tall,  strong, 
finely  developed,  in  the  zenith  of  their  manhood,  they 
belonged  to  a  world  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  Their 
foreheads,  like  the  Rajah's,  were  heavily  marked  with 
ashes.  The  two  who  carried  the  brass  pans  containing  the 
fire  reminded  her  of  pictures  she  had  seen  of  Egyptian 
priests.  They  held  the  dishes  aloft,  waving  them  gently 
to  fan  the  embers  sufficiently  to  burn  the  incense  cast  into 
the  pans.  A  pale  blue  smoke  curled  upwards,  spreading 
the  aromatic  scent  of  benjamin  through  the  hall. 

As  the  procession  moved  forward,  the  pujaris  chanted 
muntrums  and  hymns  of  adoration  in  low  nasal  tones.  The 
peculiar,  sustained  notes  of  the  chant,  suggestive  of  rudi- 
mental  gregorians,  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  the  divinity.  The  words  were  addressed  to  the 
Rajah,  representing  the  deity  by  virtue  of  the  divine 
afflatus  resting  on  him. 

As  he  accepted  the  evidences  of  his  people's  loyalty, 
expressed  towards  the  royalty  of  his  position  rather  than 
to  his  person,  so  he  now  received  the  adoration  offered  to 
the  divine  nature  with  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
temporarily  invested. 

Was  it  impious  arrogance  to  pose  as  the  ark  of  his  god  ? 
The  question  presented  itself  to  his  mind  but  did  not 
disturb  him.  He  remembered  that  his  forefathers  had 
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performed  the  function  before  him.  To  follow  their 
example  was  not  only  natural — it  was  expected  of  him. 
Mr.  Harlesden  himself  had  said  so.  No  one  dreamed 
of  criticizing  the  action  or  calling  it  in  question.  Why 
should  he  not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  people  ?  He 
had  a  good  example  in  the  person  of  his  sovereign  Emperor, 
who  never  shirked  his  public  duties,  tedious  and  protracted 
though  they  might  be. 

It  was  possible  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  the 
English  sovereign  performed  no  such  ceremonial  as  this  ; 
but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  private  opinion  of  the 
Rajah,  he  held  it  in  abeyance,  obedient  to  the  oft- repeated 
injunction  to  consider  the  State  before  all  things.  In  this 
spirit  of  obedience  he  submitted  to  be  bathed,  anointed, 
and  marked  with  sacred  ashes  by  the  purohits  ;  to  receive 
their  adoration,  and  to  appear  in  his  new  and  exalted 
capacity  in  public.  That  the  pujaris  worshipped  him 
personally,  was  incredible  to  one  who  had  been  brought  into 
contact  with  western  thought.  Their  worship  was  directed 
towards  an  unknown  element,  possibly  existing  only  in  their 
imaginations,  possibly  existing  indefinably,  but  not  forming 
any  portion  of  his  own  conscious  human  personality. 

Weird  music  skirled  in  his  ear,  and  beat  of  tomtom 
relieved  the  tedium  of  the  slow  march  forward.  The 
brilliantly  lighted  hall  and  rich  extravaganc^pf  colour  and 
glitter  were  no  new  sight.  He  had  seen  pageants  of  light 
and  colour  in  his  childhood,  and  later,  in  Paris  and  Vienna1. 
His  eye,  devoid  of  expression,  passed  vaguely  over  the 
scene  as  the  curtain  was  lifted.  The  dais,  with  its  row 
of  Europeans  and  nobles,  was  the  horizon  of  a  vista 
formed  by  the  dense  crowd  in  the  body  of  the  hall. 
The  variety  of  tints  gave  a  uniformity  of  tone,  destroying 
detail  and  marking  nothing  in  particular.  One  spot  alone 
stood  out  distinctly  from  the  reds  and  golds  and  purples. 

As  he  drew  near,  his  eyes,  abstracted  and  expressionless, 
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were  gradually  focussed  upon  the  white  diaphanous  dress 
of  the  English  girl,  with  its  dewy  sparkle  of  crystal  here 
and  there.  Complexion,  hair  and  eyes  harmonized  with 
the  costume  and  produced  an  impression  of  luminosity 
calculated  to  draw  the  eye  even  of  an  ascetic  from  its 
abstraction. 

The  sensation  of  impersonality  produced  by  the  cere- 
monies of  the  pujaris  still  enveloped  him.  He  was  not  con- 
scious of  his  gaze  having  any  definite  direction.  As  he 
neared  the  steps  of  the  dais,  the  violet  eyes,  that  were  fixed 
with  a  startled  wonder  on  his,  penetrated  the  armour  of 
impersonality  and  reached  the  humanity  of  the  man.  An 
answering  light  leaped  into  his  own  as,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  ceremony,  he  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps. 

The  musicians  ceased  their  barbaric  dance  and  music, 
and  passed  to  the  left,  losing  themselves  in  the  crowd. 
The  nobles  on  the  dais  rose  to  their  feet,  the  Europeans 
following  their  example. 

It  was  the  only  sign  of  their  homage  permitted. 
What  spirit  of  mischief  was  it  that  tempted  Delphine  at 
that  critical  moment  to  make  a  curtsey  to  the  Rajah  ? 

It  was  impossible  to  say.  Standing  out  conspicuous 
from  the  rest  in  her  white  garments,  guiltless  as  an  Indian 
widow  of  jewel  or  ornament,  she  alone  of  that  multitude, 
dared  to  disregard  the  divine  and  greet  the  human  with  a 
smile  of  welcome  that  illuminated  her  whole  face.  Slowly, 
deliberately,  and  with  inborn  grace,  she  bent  low  in  western 
homage. 

Already  the  eyes  of  the  assembly  were  directed  towards 
her  by  the  Rajah's  unconscious  gaze.  Nothing  was  lost ; 
nothing  could  be  hidden.  A  wave  of  consternation, 
mingled  with  deep  displeasure,  passed  over  the  entire 
crowd,  stirring  them  like  an  electric  shock. 

The  Rajah  saw  the  action,  and,  in  spite  of  the  momentous 
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issues,  his  pulse  leaped  in  response.  He  understood  how 
the  heart  of  the  English  girl  went  out  towards  the  friend  of 
her  youth  in  what  she  imagined  to  be  the  triumph  of  the 
hour.  He  had  seen  the  curtsey  made  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  another  figure  was  the  object  of  her  homage.  In 
England  her  act  would  have  been  fitting,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  dignity  of  the  hour.  His  eyes  softened,  and,  for 
a  brief  second,  the  shadow  of  a  smile  hovered  round  the 
lips — no  longer  hidden  by  a  moustache — as  if  in  acknow- 
ledgement. 

The  purohits  stood  immoveable,  the  sacred  fire  still  held 
aloft,  their  dark  eyes  glowering  in  anger  at  the  foreign 
intruder. 

The  Rajah  was  the  first  to  recover  his  presence  of  mind. 
He  began  to  mount  the  steps  towards  the  throne.  The 
pujaris  should  have  moved  with  him,  step  for  step  ;  but 
they  remained  sullen  and  motionless,  directing  gloomy 
looks  towards  Delphine,  the  sacred  fire  dying  down  as  they 
ceased  waving  their  dishes.  The  leader  held  up  a  hand,  as 
though  to  stop  the  ceremony.  Divining  what  was  in  his 
mind,  the  Dewan  advanced  quickly,  and  said  something  in 
his  ear. 

Meanwhile  the  Rajah,  with  instinctive  imperiousness, 
ignored  the  check  in  the  proceedings,  and  showed  himself 
prepared  to  take  his  seat  without  the  assistance  of  the 
purohits  if  they  did  not  choose  to  fulfil  their  parb.  His 
action,  combined  with  the  warning  spoken  by  the  Dewan, 
had  the  effect  of  conquering  their  scruples.  They  hesitated 
no  longer,  but  passed  quickly  to  his  side  before  he  had  time 
to  place  himself  on  the  throne. 

The  face  that  he  turned  to  the  thronged  hall  was  devoid 
of  all  expression  of  human  emotion,  and  the  eyes  once  more 
wore  the  lifeless  abstraction  consonant  with  his  exalted 
position.  With  hands  clasped  in  front  of  him  and  body 
motionless  as  an  image  on  its  pedestal,  he  remained  for  the 
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space  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  pujaris  recommencing  their 
chant,  which  had  been  broken  off  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

At  a  given  signal,  the  musicians  returned,  formed  their 
figure,  and  resumed  their  piping  and  drumming.  With  the 
same  quaint  circlings  within  a  circle  they  passed  slowly 
down  the  hall,  the  Rajah  following,  supported  by  the  temple 
men.  Again  the  curtain  was  lifted  by  the  sowars,  and, 
when  it  was  dropped,  the  guard  formed  in  front,  as  though 
to  preserve  it  from  desecration.  The  wail  of  the  music 
died  away  as  the  Rajah  was  conducted  back  to  his  rooms  to 
complete  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  temple  authorities. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  Rajah  and  the  purohits,  a 
babel  of  voices  arose.  Those  who  had  been  seated  on  the 
dais  gathered  in  groups  to  discuss  the  ceremony.  Among 
the  Europeans  the  conversation  was  general.  No  one  cared 
to  remark  on  the  incident,  as  it  was  impossible  to  blame 
either  of  the  culprits.  The  act  of  homage,  though  out  of 
order  on  that  particular  occasion,  was  respectful  and 
inoffensive  in  itself.  If  any  one  was  to  blame,  it  must  be 
the  Rajah,  for  it  was  his  recognition  of  it  that  gave  rise  to 
superstitious  forebodings  in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  His 
oblivion  of  the  status  he  held,  transient  though  it  was,  might 
provoke  the  wrath  of  the  deity.  A  prince  is  punished 
through  his  people.  What  dire  misfortune  might  he  not 
bring  upon  his  subjects  ?  In  the  sight  of  the  assembly  he 
had  forgotten  his  godhead,  and  manifested  his  humanity — 
a  lapse  none  of  his  forebears  had  ever  been  guilty  of. 

Harlesden  was  silent,  and  the  Dewan's  face  betokened 
anxiety.  Delphine,  a  little  doubtful  as  to  how  her  innova- 
tion had  been  received,  was  excited  and  sparkling,  a  marked 
figure  wherever  she  happened  to  be.  Her  eyes  frequently 
sought  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Would  the 
Rajah  join  them  ?  She  dared  not  hope  that  he  would. 
He  had  himself  explained  that  it  was  impossible.  Yet  hope 
rose  again  and  again  that  the  curtain  would  be  drawn 
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aside  ;  and  that  the  tall  commanding  figure  freed  of  all 
trace  of  heathendom,  would  reappear  with  eyes  that  never 
failed  to  seek  hers,  and  a  smile  of  greeting  reserved  for  no 
one  else. 

Harlesden,  ruffled  and  distrait,  was  not  too  abstracted 
to  note  the  direction  of  her  glance.  A  third  person  was 
equally  perceptive. 

As  Dr.  Constable  drove  home  with  his  wife,  he  heard  his 
name  uttered  in  the  voice  that  foreboded  much.  He 
replied  mildly — 

"  Well,  my  dear." 

"  Delphine  must  go  back  to  her  mother." 

They  glanced  at  each  other  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
carriage  lamps,  and  the  Doctor  coughed. 

"  H'm  !  "  he  said,  presently.  "  That's  a  thing  more 
easily  said  than  done  !  " 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MANY  years  ago  the  Residency  had  been  a  summer  palace 
for  the  use  of  the  zenana.  Thither  came  the  ladies,  dressed 
very  much  as  the  native  ladies  of  the  present  day,  to  spend 
the  hot  months  of  April  and  May  ;  to  enjoy  more  fresh  air 
than  the  palace  garden  permitted,  and  more  liberty  in  the 
seclusion  -of  the  country.  The  death  there  of  a  favourite 
wife  of  one  of  the  Rajahs  brought  the  place  into  disfavour, 
and  another  summer  retreat  was  found  for  the  Ranees. 

When  the  State  came  under  British  protection,  the 
house  was  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Resident.  Alterations 
were  made,  and  the  English  official  had  to  be  content  with 
a  dwelling  that  contained  as  many  passages  as  rooms,  and 
seemed  by  its  plan  as  though  it  were  expressly  designed  for 
the  game  of  hide-and-seek.  The  most  attractive  feature 
was  the  garden,  with  its  terraces,  artificial  pools,  its  pro- 
fusion of  Persian  roses,  oleanders,  pomegranates  and  other 
bushes,  forming  a  shrubbery  intersected  by  a  maze  of  paths. 
The  grounds  were  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  hidden  from 
view  by  belts  of  thickly-foliaged  trees. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  durbar,  Harlesden  held  a  semi- 
official reception,  to  which  the  Rajah  and  a  number  of  the 
nobles  were  invited. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Europeans,  the  Resident  had  his 
major-domo,  who  governed  his  establishment  of  servants, 
and  proved  himself  efficient  when  his  master  desired  to 
entertain. 
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Tents  were  pitched  upon  the  grass,  and  seats  grouped 
on  terrace  and  lawn.  A  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  many  yards 
in  length,  was  laid  down  from  the  portico  to  the  terrace. 
Carriages  were  to  stop  at  the  edge  of  the  red  cloth,  and  the 
guests  would  be  received  upon  the  cloth  by  their  host 
according  to  their  rank.  All  was  in  readiness  in  front  of 
the  house  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  arrival. 

Harlesden  was  in  his  sitting-room,  known  to  the  servants 
as  the  office,  occupied  with  official  papers.  In  the  back 
verandah  the  butler  superintended  the  making  of  an  orange 
salad.  Like  Daniel,  he  was  a  Hindu  by  birth,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  by  religion.  Seated  by  his  side  was  one 
of  the  peons,  Cassim,  a  Muhammadan.  The  only  active 
member  of  the  company  was  Karapan,  the  second  cook,  a 
useful  man,  who  went  into  camp  with  his  master,  and  served 
as  table  servant  as  well  as  cook  on  emergencies. 

Karapan  was  a  heathen,  a  willing,  hardly  worked 
servant,  whose  great  virtue  was  contentment.  At  that 
moment  he  was  busy  cleaning  a  large  brass  bowl,  of 
beautiful  design.  It  was  intended  to  hold  the  fruit 
salad.  The  old  brass  shone  like  gold  under  his  industrious 
fingers. 

Cassim,  the  peon,  wearing  the  scarlet  and  gold  uniform 
belonging  only  to  the  palace  and  the  Residency,  looked  on 
and  talked. 

"Is  it  true,  oh,  most  honourable  butler  of  his  Ex- 
cellency !  that  the  ceremonies  whereby  His  Highness,  the 
Rajah,  is  set  upon  his  father's  throne — may  the  dead  prince 
rest  in  peace  ! — are  at  an  end  ?  " 

"  It  is  understood  to  be  so  ;  and  this  party,  which  we 
are  giving  to-day,  will  be  the  last — except  for  the  second 
durbar. 

"  When  there  will  be  no  purohits  ?  " 

Karapan  listened  as  he  polished.  He  had  an  insatiable 
desire  for  gossip,  and  was  ever  ready  to  acquire  or  to  impart 
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news.  He  opened  his  large  mouth  to  seize  an  opportunity 
of  putting  in  a  word  the  moment  it  occurred. 

"  It  is  said "  he  began. 

He  was  silenced  by  a  contemptuous  motion  of  the 
butler's  hand. 

"  The  party  to-day,"  said  the  butler,  "  will  be  like  a 
durbar,  English  fashion  ;  such  is  the  order,  and  hence  this 
preparation.  All  is  ready,  except  the  orange  salad  and  the 
making  of  the  tea." 

"  It  is  said "  Karapan  began  again.  He  spoke  in 

a  loud  voice,  and  boldly  disregarded  the  signals  for  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  butler.  "It  is  said  that  the  party  is 
called  by  the  new  English  missie  sahib  a  pig-a-nig,  since 
they  eat  their  food  out  of  doors.  This  is  not  the  way  with 
native  gentlemen." 

The  butler  turned  scornfully  upon  him. 

"  A  pig-a-nig !  It  makes  laughter  in  the  throat  when 
the  frog  in  the  swamp  talks  of  the  doings  of  the  eagle  upon 
the  mountain !  A  pig-a-nig  is  not  held  with  carpet  and 
table-cloths  and  tents  and  best  china.  It  is  when  the 
sahibs  enter  the  jungle  and  sit  where  caterpillars  crawl  and 
grasshoppers  prance." 

Karapan,  reproved  for  his  ignorance  and  disposed  of, 
busied  himself  with  the  outer  part  of  the  bowl  till  it  shone 
like  the  gilded  sky  at  sunset. 

"  His  Highness  was  not  over  pleased  with  all  that  the 
Dewan  obliged  him  to  do,"  remarked  Cassim.  "  The  long 
sitting  was  wearisome  and  the  garments  of  State  heavy. 
So  also  was  the  jewelled  turban,  once  his  father's." 

"  The  people  say  that  he  was  too  many  years  in  England, 
where  all  is  upside  down  in  these  days.  Our  newspapers 
tell  us  that  the  highborn  send  their  sons  to  a  country  in  the 
far  west,  beyond  the  seas  to  work  like  coolies  ;  and  those 
whose  fathers  were  once  coolies  sit  near  the  Emperor  and 
make  laws  and  taxes.  Therefore,  say  the  newspapers,  let 
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no  one  think  that  he  cannot  rule  just  because  he  is  bora 
poor  and  of  low  caste." 

"  That  is  all  right  for  a  nation  that  has  neither  caste 
nor  the  religion  of  the  prophet  to  consider.  Here  such 
upside-down  ways  would  only  breed  pride,  and  give 
cause  for  sound  beatings.  Are  the  caste  ceremonies 
ended  ?  " 

"  All  are  finished.  The  rites  by  which  caste  is  restored 
are  not  nice,"  said  the  butler,  with  a  wagging  of  the  head. 
Being  a  pariah,  and  a  Christian,  he  was  not  likely  to  be 
required  to  perform  any. 

"  Humiliation  lies  in  many  of  the  Hindu  practices  ;  but, 
unless  His  Highness  consented  to  submit,  he  could  never 
sit  upon  the  throne." 

Karapan  had  finished  polishing  the  bowl  outside.  He 
gathered  together  a  particularly  nasty  mess  of  grease,  the 
juice  of  limes,  sand,  and  ashes,  and  kneaded  them  into  a 
ball.  With  this  he  smeared  the  interior  of  the  bowl,  using 
his  hands  to  spread  and  rub  it  in.  The  slight  pause  that 
followed  the  peon's  remark  gave  him  the  opportunity  for 
which  he  was  ever  on  the  watch. 

"  It  is  said " 

The  butler  quickly  interposed,  and  Karapan  was  talked 
down. 

"  The  ceremonies  appear  undesirable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  they 
cannot  be  dispensed  with." 

"  It  is  said "  began  Karapan  again,  as  he  worked 

away  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  It  was  the  peon  who 
over-rode  him  this  time. 

"  The  Dewan  was  always  against  the  young  Rajah  being 
sent  to  England.  He  told  the  old  Highness  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  try  and  teach  the  sacred  bull  of  Shiva  to  run 
like  an  English  carriage  horse." 

"It  is  said "  Karapan  rushed  at  his  opportunity  with 
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loud  and  rapid  speech  that  could  not  be  overborn.  "  It 
is  said  that  the  Dewan  made  it  very  hard  on  that  account 
or  the  young  Rajah  in  all  the  ceremonies.  Many  things 
might  have  been  left  out ;  but  the  Dewan,  following  the 
old  custom " 

"  Shooh  !  Silence  !  "  cried  the  butler.  "  How  the  crow 
caws  when  he  roosts  on  the  palace  !  " 

Karapan,  unabashed,  applied  himself  vigorously  to  his 
task.  Taking  up  another  lump  of  the  repulsive  medium, 
he  daubed  it  recklessly  over  the  inside  of  the  bowl.  The 
butler  turned  to  look  at  him,  and,  for  the  first  time,  observed 
his  method. 

"  Wherefore,  son  of  a  washerman's  donkey !  art  thou 
fouling  the  inside  of  the  bowl  that  is  to  hold  the  sahibs' 
orange  salad  ?  Thou  grandson  of  a  buffalo  !  Is  there  not 
soap  and  water  for  cleansing  interiors  ?  " 

He  administered  a  cuff  that  knocked  off  the  dirty  turban 
covering  Karapan's  head,  and  sent  it  rolling  along  the 
verandah.  The  man  picked  it  up  without  a  word,  and 
proceeded  to  wind  it  afresh  round  his  shaven  head. 

"  Most  honourable  Excellency  !  lord  of  his  Honour's 
servants  !  The  sahibs  do  not  ask  how  their  pots  are  cleaned. 
They  only  require  them  to  be  clean." 

"  Would  they  eat  food  out  of  a  vessel  which  had  been 
smeared  with  that  filth,  thou  lump  of  mud  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  be  overwise  like  the  snake,  which 
must  live  in  a  hole  because  he  knows  the  ways  of  men  too 
well.  Besides,  the  sahibs  have  no  caste." 

"  Get  on  with  thy  work.  The  sahibs  have  plenty  of 
caste,  but  in  these  days  of  plenty  business  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  keep  it.  Take  off  all  that  mess,  and  rinse  out 
the  bowl  with  soap  and  water." 

When  the  butler  had  recovered  from  this  digression,  he 
resumed  the  discussion  with  the  peon  concerning  the 
difficulties  of  the  Rajah. 
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"  His  Highness  himself  ventured  to  show  his  dislike  to 
too  much  ceremony." 

"  And  came  to  take  counsel  with  our  master,"  added 
Cassim,  eagerly,  and  not  without  pride  in  the  fact.  "  His 
Honour  gave  him  good  advice.  I  listened  outside  the  door, 
and  heard  what  passed.  Our  master  said,  '  It  is  necessary, 
Highness  ;  it  is  what  your  father  would  have  wished.' ' 

"  What  reply  did  the  Rajah  make  ?  " 

"  He  said  in  an  angry  voice,  '  Am  I  a  fool,  that  I  should 
submit  to  this  childishness — I,  who  have  had  an  English 
education  ?  If  it  could  be  done  in  the  privacy  of  the  palace, 
I  should  not  mind  so  much  ;  but  the  Dewan  has  decreed  that 
the  people  should  look  on,  together  with  the  Europeans, 
with  my  secretary  and  his  sister.  It  fills  me  with  shame.' 
That  was  what  he  said." 

Karapan  had  scooped  the  grease  and  ashes  out  of  the 
bowl  with  his  finger.  He  washed  the  bowl  with  soap  and 
water,  as  he  had  been  directed.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
kitchen  for  a  cloth  to  wipe  it  out,  he  pulled  out  the  end  of 
his  turban  and  used  it  as  a  towel. 

"  It  is  said "  he  began. 

"  What  did  his  Honour  reply  ?  "  asked  the  butler,  to 
which  the  peon  responded  immediately. 

"  He  spoke  softly  and  kindly  like  a  father  to  His  High- 
ness. '  Your  education  in  England  was  given  to  make  you 
a  good  ruler  of  your  people  ;  not  to  teach  you  to  rebel 
against  custom  and  overturn  the  traditions  of  your  faith. 
It  may  seem  senseless  folly  to  you  ;  it  is  not  to  them. 
Bear  with  the  Dewan  and  do  as  he  wishes.  When  the 
ceremonies  are  over  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  amuse- 
ment and  tomarsha.'  Thus  he  tried  to  comfort  His 
Highness." 

"  Our  master  was  wise.  He  would  have  had  the  last 
ceremony  with  the  sacred  fire  performed  more  privately  ; 
but  the  Dewan  would  not  listen.  It  has  always  been  the 
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custom  for  every  resident  of  importance  in  the  town  to  be 
there  to  see  ;  otherwise  bad  luck  follows." 

Cassim  looked  at  the  butler  with  significance. 

"  It  was  the  presence  of  the  secretary  sahib  and  the 
missie  sahib  that  put  the  ball  of  fire  in  the  breast  of  His 
Highness." 

Karapan  was  standing  near  the  bowl,  having  finished 
the  cleaning  to  his  own  satisfaction,  though  probably  to 
no  other  person's.  He  coiled  the  end  of  his  turban  that 
he  had  been  using  as  a  tea-cloth  round  his  head  and  tucked 
in  the  end  behind  his  ear. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  missie  sahib  looked  at  His  Highness 
as  he  walked  between  the  purohits  in  the  durbar  hall. 
Their  eyes  met  and  it  seemed  as  though  they  inwardly 
laughed  at  the  ceremony  with  the  sacred  fire." 

He  had  gained  the  ears  of  his  superiors  at  last.  They 
both  turned  their  heads  to  listen,  and  the  butler  deigned  to 
ask — 

"  Who  told  that  tale,  grandson  of  a  parrot  ?  " 

Karapan  drew  himself  up  as  proud  as  the  Dewan 
Regent  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  Council,  and,  placing  a 
hand  on  either  hip,  he  replied — 

"  It  is  common  talk  in  the  bazaars.  It  is  said  that  the 
Dewan  saw  the  look  that  passed  between  them  and  guessed 
what  was  in  their  hearts.  The  pujaris  also  noted  it,  and 
they  were  very  angry.  The  chief  of  them  raised  his  hand 
in  his  wrath.  He  would  have  stopped  the  ceremonies  and 
put  out  the  sacred  fire.  The  Dewan  ruled  it  otherwise. 
He  whispered  something  in  their  ears  which  compelled  them 
to  go  forward  and  proceed." 

"  What  was  it  ?    Speak  !  "  commanded  the  butler. 

"  That  if  they  did  not  complete  the  ceremonies  and 
place  the  Rajah  on  the  throne,  the  English  would  send  the 
throne  to  England  for  the  white  Emperor  to  sit  upon.  Thus 
the  State  of  Shivapore  would  be  made  as  Bombay  or  Madras, 
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There  would  be  no  Rajah,  no  council,  and  no  place  for 
native  gentlemen  in  the  Government.  This  frightened 
them,  and  they  made  haste  to  finish  setting  His  Highness 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors." 

"  Enough,  chatterer !  Thou  art  like  a  monkey  in  a 
tamarind  tree,"  said  the  butler  ungratefully,  when  he  had 
finished. 

"  The  Dewan  is  a  strong  man,"  remarked  Cassim.  "  It 
needs  a  very  strong  man  to  rule  the  purohits." 

"  He  governed  well  in  the  Rajah's  absence,"  allowed 
the  butler. 

"  It  is  said "  began  Karapan. 

"  Dah  !  get  to  thy  work  !  "  snorted  the  butler.  "  Nothing 
but  a  mud  pellet  can  silence  the  cawing  of  the  crow  !  " 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Dewan  is  full  of  trouble.  He  has  a 
daughter  whom  he  desires  to  see  married  to  the  Rajah  ; 
but  His  Highness— 

"  Silence  !  thou  son  of  a  buffalo  !  What  dost  thou 
know  about  the  Rajah  ?  The  dog  in  the  palace  kitchen 
has  more  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the  Rajah  than  thou  ! 
Go,  lazy  one,  and  tell  the  cook  to  bring  the  oranges  for  the 
orange  salad." 

Karapan  obediently  moved  away  towards  the  kitchen. 
The  butler  drew  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat  a  large 
spectacle-case,  and  took  out  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  horn- 
rimmed spectacles  that  he  poised  on  his  nose.  He  unfolded 
a  half-sheet  of  paper  and  studied  it.  Cassim  duly  impressed 
looked  on,  and,  appreciating  the  import  of  the  moment, 
forebore  to  make  further  remark.  The  cook,  a  stout  man 
in  a  red  turban,  issued  from  the  kitchen,  closely  followed  by 
Karapan,  bearing  a  basket  of  oranges,  some  knives,  and  a 
bottle  of  brandy. 

The  butler  waited  till  the  cook  and  his  assistant  had 
arrived  and  seated  themselves  on  the  floor,  where  most 
culinary  operations  are  conducted  in  India.  With  many 
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preparatory  glances  from  paper  to  cook  and  from  cook  to 
paper  he  began  to  read,  using  his  left  hand  to  .emphasize 
each  sentence.  He  addressed  himself  exclusively  to  the 
cook. 

"  The  paper  says,  Take  half  the  oranges." 

"  Take  half  the  oranges,  thou  lump  of  mud  !  "  said  the 
cook  to  Karapan,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  push  that 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  thump,  by  way  of  stirring  him 
to  activity. 

Karapan  counted  out  the  fruit  into  two  portions. 

"  Peel  them,"  continued  the  butler. 

"  Peel  them,"  repeated  the  cook,  picking  up  a  knife 
to  help  in  the  operation,  and  passing  another  to  the 
butler. 

When  sufficient  were  divested  of  their  skins,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  paper,  and  the  reading  aloud  of  the  recipe 
was  continued. 

"  Squeeze  the  juice  of  the  other  half  of  the  oranges  into 
a  basin." 

The  cook  repeated  the  directions,  and  cut  the  oranges  in 
halves,  whilst  Karapan  squeezed  them  as  though  they  were 
sponges  into  the  basin  he  had  so  industriously  cleaned. 

"  Slice  the  peeled  oranges  into  the  juice." 

The  cook  sliced,  using  his  left  hand  to  hold  the  fruit  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  cutting  his  palm.  He  handed  the 
slices  to  Karapan,  who  received  them  in  his  fingers  and 
dropped  them  into  the  basin,  pulling  apart  those  pieces 
which  the  knife  had  failed  to  sever  completely. 

"  Put  in  the  sugar,"  directed  the  butler. 

The  cook  took  up  the  paper  packet  of  crushed  sugar  and 
passed  it  to  Karapan. 

"  Put  in  the  sugar,  and  be  careful,  grandson  of  a  bandi- 
coot, that  you  do  not  spill  any." 

The  sugar,  filtered  through  the  fingers,  was  sprinkled 
over  the  mass  in  the  basin. 
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"  Stir  well  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,"  read  the 
butler. 

"  Stir  well  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  thou  idle  dog !  " 
repeated  the  cook. 

Karapan  put  his  hand  in  the  bowl  and  stirred  the 
contents. 

"  Add  a  tumbler  of  brandy." 

The  butler  laid  down  the  paper  and  went  into  the  house 
to  fetch  a  tumbler.  Into  the  glass  he  poured  the  brandy. 
A  few  drops  fell  from  the  bottle  as  he  raised  it.  Karapan 
caught  the  drops  dexterously  and  drank. 

"  Dah !  Offspring  of  a  jackal !  What  art  thou 
about? "  cried  the  butler  as  he  handed  the  glass  to  the  cook, 
who  poured  a  little  from  the  tumbler  into  the  hollow  of  his 
palm  and  swallowed  it  with  relish.  The  rest  he  emptied 
into  the  basin. 

"  Stir,  thou  worthless  one,"  he  commanded.  "  It  is  a 
wonder  that  his  Honour  keeps  such  an  idle  budmash  in  his 
household." 

Again  the  hand  was  inserted,  and  the  decoction  stirred 
in  a  manner  that  would  not  have  induced  any  of  the 
guests,  however  devoted  to  fruit  salad,  to  partake 
of  it. 

What  the  eye  does  not  see  the  mind  does  not  trouble 
about.  The  Englishman  would  die  of  starvation  were  he 
to  witness  the  preparation  of  his  food  in  an  Indian  kitchen. 

Cassim  had  looked  on  with  intense  interest.  As 
Karapan  dried  his  hands  on  the  end  of  his  turban  prepara- 
tory to  carrying  the  bowl  to  the  refreshment  tent,  the  peon 
observed. 

"  These  English  sahibs  have  strange  ways.  That  is  not 
how  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  eat  oranges ;  though, 
doubtless,  the  addition  of  brandy  makes  the  fruit  more 
desirable.  We  of  the  faith  do  not  drink  brandy." 

"  Oranges  are  a  cold  fruit,  and  the  brandy  makes  them 
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sit  warm  on  the  heart,"  commented  the  cook,  as  he  rose  to 
go  back  to  the  kitchen.  "  Now,  thou  son  of  a  jungle  pig  ! 
Carry  the  bowl  to  the  tent,  and  return  quickly  to  make  the 
tea.  Thou  wilt  assuredly  be  beaten  if  all  is  not  to  Hia 
Honour's  liking." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

HARLESDEN'S  eyes  were  kept  resolutely  upon  the  official 
paper  lying  before  him  on  the  table.  He  was  master  of 
his  eyes,  but  not  of  his  thoughts.  The  subject  under  con- 
sideration melted  away  again  and  again,  and  in  its  place 
appeared  the  vision  in  white  on  the  scarlet-covered  dais ; 
the  deep  curtsey,  and  the  look  that  went  with  it,  a  challenge 
and  a  greeting  in  one  to  Shivapore's  Prince.  It  was  cal- 
culated to  make  any  man,  prince  or  commoner,  lose  his 
head.  Did  she  know  what  she  was  doing  ?  Was  she 
aware  that  she  was  playing  with  fire  of  a  dangerous  and 
explosive  nature  ?  Could  her  brother  be  blind  to  possi- 
bilities involving  all  kinds  of  difficulties  ? 

Sometimes  Harlesden  was  tempted  to  regret  that  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the  appointment  of 
secretary  to  the  Rajah  for  Dersingham.  Yet  he  could  not 
but  acknowledge  to  himself  that  as  far  as  Ted  was  concerned 
he  had  proved  an  unqualified  success. 

The  sound  of  a  motor-horn  startled  him.  There  was 
yet  ten  minutes  to  the  time  mentioned  on  the  cards  of 
invitation.  He  went  to  the  portico  where  the  carriages 
were  to  draw  up,  the  guests  passing  to  the  garden  by  way 
of  the  scarlet  cloth  instead  of  entering  the  house. 

One  of  the  palace  motors  glided  swiftly  up  to  him,  and 
Mrs.  Constable  stepped  out,  followed  by  Delphine. 

"  Go  back  to  the  writer  sahib's  bungalow  and  wait  for 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Constable  to  the  chauffeur.  Turning  to 
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Harlesden,  she  explained.  "  Ted  was  sent  for  all  in  a  hurry 
to  the  zenana.  He  will  follow  as  soon  as  he  is  at  liberty. 
We  are  a  little  early,  I  am  afraid.  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
motor  travelling,  and  allowed  more  time  than  was  necessary. 
I  don't  like  rapid  travelling,"  concluded  the  decided  lady. 

"  Your  husband  is  coming,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  He  will  arrive  later." 

Harlesden  led  the  way  to  the  place  prepared  for  his 
guests. 

"  Come  and  see  if  my  man  has  got  everything  right,  Mrs. 
Constable,"  said  Harlesden,  knowing  that  it  would  give  her 
pleasure  to  be  asked  to  look  round. 

They  entered  the  tent  that  held  the  buffet  for  the  tea 
and  coffee.  The  long  table  was  arranged  with  a  profusion 
of  flowers,  with  here  and  there  a  plate  of  bread-and-butter 
or  cake.  Ten  or  a  dozen  servants  stood  near,  clothed  in 
spotless  white.  They  were  not  all  on  the  regular  staff,  the 
butler  having  supplemented  his  band  of  servers  from  other 
houses.  Among  them,  very  much  in  the  background,  was 
Karapan,  in  clean  clothes  and  a  borrowed  turban  to  replace 
the  dirty  rag  he  had  worn  an  hour  ago. 

"Your  Honour  will  see  that  nothing  has  been  forgotten," 
the  butler  ventured  to  say,  as  he  followed  his  master  and 
the  visitors  with  a  trepidation  and  subservience  of  manner 
never  exhibited  in  the  back  verandah.  "  With  my  own 
hands  have  I  arranged  the  table  and  made  the  orange 
salad.  Nothing  has  been  left  to  the  foolish  understrappers 
of  the  kitchen,  whose  laziness  exceeds  the  laziness  of  the 
washerman's  donkey." 

He  glanced  severely  at  Karapan  who  had  timidly 
advanced  a  step  or  two  that  he  might  not  lose  the  word  of 
approval  if  it  should  be  uttered  by  the  master.  It  would 
be  addressed  of  course  to  the  butler;  but  there  was  a 
grain  of  satisfaction  in  hearing  it  spoken. 

"  It  all  seems  admirable,"  said  Mrs,  Constable. 
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"  You  are  expecting  a  large  number  to-day,  Mr. 
Harlesden  ?  "  said  Delphine,  looking  at  the  table. 

"  Yes  ;  quite  a  crowd." 

"  But  is  this  all  you  are  providing  ?  It  seems  very 
little — please  don't  think  me  critical — not  enough  for 
a  large  gathering,  except  for  that  enormous  bowl  of  orange 
salad." 

"  Little  !  "  repeated  Harlesden,  in  surprise.  "  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  provisions  had 
been  overdone.  Butler  !  " 

"  Sahib  !  "    He  pronounced  it  "  Sah  !  " 

"  Why  have  you  made  such  an  enormous  bowl  of 
orange  salad  ?  " 

The  butler  drew  himself  up,  and  replied  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  pride  and  respect — 

"  That,  sahib,  is  for  magnificence.  The  oranges  are 
from  the  garden  ;  the  brandy  is  cooking  brandy.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  native  gentlemen  might  see  that  master 
could  be  magnificent !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  replied  Harlesden,  a  little  puzzled.  "  I  suppose 
it  is  all  right."  He  joined  Delphine  again  and  said,  "  There 
is  plenty  for  the  Europeans.  The  natives  will  not  eat  with 
us  because  of  their  caste." 

She  looked  round  at  him  with  the  spirit  of  the  inex- 
perienced reformer  glistening  in  her  eye. 

"  Caste,  caste,  caste  !  It  dominates  every  one,  and  has 
a  most  disastrous  effect.  It  kails  competition  and  deadens 
the  wholesome  discontent  that  in  the  West  sends  a  man 
forward  in  search  of  broader  fields  of  action  and  higher 
ideals.  Instead  of  fighting  against  this  old-man-of-the-sea 
sitting  on  India's  shoulders,  you  encourage  him,  you  nurse 
him !  " 

"  Caste  is  such  an  integral  part  of  the  Hindu  system  that 
one  might  as  well  try  to  abolish  the  mortar  in  a  brick 
building  as  attempt  to  eliminate  it  from  Hinduism." 

Q 
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"  Which  really  means  that  you  are  afraid  of  it ;  and 
not  you  alone,  but  the  whole  Hindu  race  is  afraid  of 
it.  It  is  the  only  thing  on  this  earth  that  the  Rajah 
fears.  He  has  plenty  of  courage,  equal  to  the  courage  of 
the  bravest  Englishman  ;  but  caste  conquers  him.  It  is 
his  master.  I  wish  he  had  some  unprejudiced  friend  to 
help  him  to  break  away  from  it.  Ted  can't  do  it,  as  he  is 
a  paid  servant.  You  might — but  you  are  afraid." 

He  did  not  relish  the  outspoken  accusation  nor  the 
glance  that  accompanied  it.  He  replied,  a  little 
nettled — 

"  You  are  not  quite  just,  Miss  Dersingham.  I,  too,  am 
a  paid  servant,  not  of  the  Rajah,  but  of  the  ruling  Govern- 
ment, whose  decrees  have  to  be  obeyed  by  him  and  by  me 
without  calling  them  in  question.  We  must  be  patient, 
and  wait  for  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  break 
through  the  trammels  so  long  established.  Reform  must 
come  from  within,  not  from  without.  Meanwhile  caste 
preserves  order  and  keeps  men  in  their  places." 

"  The  order  thus  kept  might  be  called  oppression  by 
some  people.  I  heard  Dr.  Constable  say  the  other  day 
that  caste  would  have  to  go  sooner  or  later  if  the  people 
are  to  have  representative  government." 

"  You  must  take  what  my  husband  says  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  Delphine,"  interposed  Mrs.  Constable.  "  The 
Doctor  has  a  reason  for  wishing  to  overthrow  caste.  His 
reason  is  not  political,  it  is  humanitarian.  He  loses 
hundreds — yes,  I  am  not  exaggerating — literally  hundreds 
of  patients  through  the  ignorant  practices  imposed  by 
caste.  It  rises  up  against  treatment,  against  prescriptions, 
against  diet.  Often  he  comes  home  raging  because  a  strong 
young  man  is  slipping  through  his  fingers  for  want  of  some 
treatment  that  caste  forbids.  As  for  the  women,  he  not 
only  has  caste  to  fight  against,  but  the  purdah  custom  that 
interposes  a  curtain  between  him  and  his  patient.  Added 
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to  this  there  is  an  appalling  amount  of  prejudice  and  ignorant 
superstition  in  the  zenanas." 

"  My  concern  is  chiefly  for  the  Rajah,"  said  Delphine, 
and,  bending  over  a  bowl  of  eucharis  lilies,  she  dismissed 
the  subject  by  saying,  "  What  lovely  flowers  !  Are  they 
out  of  your  garden  ?  "  Suddenly  she  drew  back  from  the 
snowy  white  blossoms  nestling  among  the  dark  green 
foliage.  "  By-the-bye,  I  hope  you  are  not  troubled  with 
a  plague  of  scorpions  here." 

"  I  have  not  found  any,"  Harlesden  replied,  in  some 
surprise. 

"  We  have  had  several  in  the  house  as  well  as  in  the 
garden." 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Mrs.  Constable.  "  In 
former  times  we  have  found  an  occasional  scorpion  when 
pots  have  been  moved  or  before  a  thunderstorm.  We  have 
never  had  them  in  any  quantity.  There  was  one  in  the 
motor  to-day.  Fortunately  Daniel  found  it  as  he  was 
arranging  the  cushions  for  us — a  huge  black  creature, 
most  formidable  and  dangerous.  It  had  tucked  itself  into 
a  crevice  of  the  padding,  just  where  it  might  have  touched 
and  stung  our  necks  had  we  leaned  back.  Your  brother 
must  see  to  the  garage  where  the  Rajah's  motors  are  kept," 
she  concluded,  turning  to  Delphine. 

The  jingle  of  harness  and  roll  of  wheels  unsoftened  by 
rubber  tyres,  diverted  Harlesden's  attention.  They  left  the 
tent  and  caught  sight  of  several  carriages  approaching. 
They  were  driven  slowly,  the  horses  curbed  in  by  their 
cruel  bits  till  the  foam  from  their  mouths  reddened. 
Their  knees  were  lifted  to  their  noses  in  the  showy  prancing 
thought  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  native  gentlemen 
who  rode  inside  the  vehicles. 

The  leading  carriage  pulled  up  by  the  red  cloth, 
and  a  peon  belonging  to  the  Residency  hurried  to  the 
Political  Agent  with  the  name  of  the  guests.  Consulting 
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a  paper  that  lay  on  a  small  table  close  at  hand,  he 
said — 

"  Kangra  Rao,  his  son,  son-in-law,  and  nephew.  They 
must  be  met  twenty  paces  away.  Tell  their  honours  that 
I  await  them." 

The  party  slowly  descended  from  the  carriage  and 
advanced.  When  they  had  reached  a  certain  point, 
Harlesden  walked  ceremoniously  forward.  They  greeted 
him  after  the  fashion  of  their  nation,  and  then  shook  hands. 
He  conducted  them  to  the  terrace,  and  they  seated  them- 
selves in  silence.  A  peon  approached  with  another  name. 
Again  he  consulted  his  paper. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Constable,"  he  said.  "  I  must  meet 
each  noble  at  the  exact  spot  due  to  his  rank  or  I  shall  give 
offence.  This  one  has  to  be  greeted  halfway." 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Constable  and  the  Wythalls  relieved 
the  monotony.  They  stood  on  no  ceremony,  but  followed 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  peon  who  carried  their  names. 
Royama  and  her  father  were  the  next  arrivals.  Gopaula, 
ranking  after  the  Dewan,  but  above  Kangra  Rao,  was  met 
nearer  to  his  carriage.  The  Dewan,  driving  in  a  new  motor 
resplendent  in  scarlet  and  gold,  had  the  honour  of  being 
received  immediately  he  stepped  down.  Some  of  the  guests 
of  lesser  rank  had  to  walk  to  the  terrace  where  the  chairs 
were  placed.  There  was  neither  envy  nor  discontent,  as 
long  as  the  Resident  showed  no  favour,  and  was  rigidly  just 
in  his  ceremonial.  This  was  one  of  the  good  results  of 
caste.  Order,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  busy  overworked 
government  servant, was  evolved,  and  with  it  contentment. 

"  What  a  serious  business  the  reception  of  native  gentle- 
men is  !  "  remarked  Mrs.  Constable,  to  whom  the  function 
was  not  new. 

"It  is  most  amusing.  It  makes  me  laugh  to  see  Mr. 
Harlesden  taking  it  all  so  solemnly,"  said  Delphine. 

"  We   mustn't  laugh,"   observed   Royama,   who   was 
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thoroughly  enjoying  herself.  "  It  really  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  Mr.  Harlesden  should  be  particular,  other- 
wise it  would  create  endless  heart-burnings." 

"  Jealousies  ?  "  asked  Delphine. 

"  Not  exactly ;  the  feeling  would  be  one  of  intense 
disappointment  and  annoyance  if  he  deprived  them  of  the 
smallest  amount  of  honour  due  to  their  rank." 

"  I  should  just  shake  hands  with  them  all  and  have  done 
with  it." 

"  That  would  never  do.  The  King  of  England  might 
just  as  well  ask  any  one  and  every  one  to  dine  with  him. 
Even  in  the  shaking  of  hands  there  ought  to  be  care.  A 
Viceroy  who  shakes  hands  with  everybody  gives  offence  to 
the  Rajahs  who  do  not  value  a  favour  granted  to  all  castes 
and  classes  without  discrimination." 

"  Royama,  you're  a  little  imperialist,  caste-ridden,  like 
the  rest,"  said  Delphine,  laughing. 

Whilst  Harlesden  was  engaged  receiving  his  guests  Ted 
arrived.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  car  to  reach  the  portico, 
but  jumped  out  a  little  distance  away,  and  made  a  short 
cut  across  the  grass  to  the  garden.  He  was  greeted  warmly 
by  the  group  of  Europeans. 

"  Hallo,  Dersingham  !  Had  a  busy  time  lately  ?  " 
asked  Wythall. 

"  Great  Scott !  Yes.  It's  ail  these  new  improvements 
we're  trying  to  introduce  that  creates  the  trouble.  I  am 
beginning  to  think  that  Shivapet  did  very  well  as  we  found 
it ;  and  that  the  time  hasn't  come  for  improvement." 

"  Been  called  to  the  zenana  again  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Con- 
stable, with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye  in  which  practical  sympathy 
lurked. 

"  That's  it !    In  the  middle  of  lunch,  too  !  " 

"  What  was  wrong  this  time  ?  " 

"  The  new  water-supply.  It  has  just  been  laid  on  in 
the  zenana.  The  Ranees  were  so  pleased  with  the  taps — 
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things  they  had  never  seen  before — that  they  turned  them 
all  on  at  once,  and  their  rooms  were  flooded." 

"  Tiresome  creatures  !  Why  didn't  they  turn  them  off 
again  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Constable. 

"  No  one  thought  of  it." 

"  Who  turned  them  off,  then  ?  "  asked  Wythall. 

"  I  did,"  replied  Ted,  with  a  note  of  triumph  in  his  voice. 

"  You !  "  exclaimed  more  than  one  of  the  company. 
"  You're  not  allowed  in  the  zenana  !  " 

"  They  had  to  put  up  with  my  presence  for  once  in  their 
lives.  You  should  have  heard  them  shriek  as  I  appeared 
on  the  scenes,  led  by  that  old  scarecrow,  Amabai,  who  inter- 
prets. The  women  took  cover  like  a  lot  of  frightened 
rabbits.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  as  I  explained  to  the 
Rajah  afterwards.  I  couldn't  stand  on  ceremony  with  the 
palace  being  flooded  in  that  way.  It  will  cost  something 
to  renew  the  carpets,  mats,  and  rugs  that  have  been  spoilt." 

"  What  did  His  Highness  say  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Constable. 

"  He  laughed  as  I  haven't  seen  him  laugh  since  we've 
been  in  India.  After  that  solemn  function  he  went  through 
the  other  evening  it  needed  a  good  laugh  to  restore 
the  balance  ;  and,  by  George  !  this  did  it !  He  pictured 
those  women  making  frantic  efforts  to  hide  on  my  sudden 
intrusion,  and  he  roared  again.  As  he  said,  if  you  only  knew 
how  very  plain  they  all  were,  you  would  laugh  too." 

"  Poor  ladies !  "  said  Royama.  "  It  takes  us  a  long 
time  to  learn  your  English  ways ;  but  it  takes  longer  still 
for  you  to  understand  ours." 

"  Everything  eastern  is  inverted,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Constable. 

"  According  to  your  way  of  looking  at  it,"  said  Royama. 
"  In  our  opinion  it  is  the  West  that  is  inverted." 

"  The  mistake  is  in  the  excess,"  said  Gopaula,  who  had 
been  listening  to  Ted's  story  with  as  much  appreciation  as 
any  one  present.  "  We  shut  our  women  up  too  closely  ; 
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you  err  on  the  other  side,  and  allow  too  much  liberty,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so." 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  Gopaula,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Constable. 
"  I  never  had  so  much  liberty  when  I  was  young." 

She  had  been  long  enough  in  Shivapet  to  have  imbibed 
something  of  its  conservatism.  Unconsciously  her  eye 
rested  on  Delphine  as  she  made  the  remark. 

"  Liberty  is  a  fine  thing — when  you  know  how  to  use 
it,"  said  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

HARLESDEN  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  Dewan, 
pressing  upon  him  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  teaching 
of  athletics  and  physical  culture  into  the  schools  of  Shivapet. 
The  Dewan  saw  difficulties  in  the  way,  based  upon  caste. 
The  trials  of  skill  and  prowess  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
separate  communities.  The  competitions  would  have  to 
be  open.  Parents  of  caste  boys  would  object  to  their  sons 
competing  with  the  sons  of  pariahs,  and  the  scheme,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Dewan,  would  not  find  favour  with  those 
the  Political  Agent  most  wished  to  benefit. 

The  visitors  had  gathered  in  groups,  and  were  beginning 
to  thaw  from  the  ceremonialism  that  had  enveloped  them 
on  arrival.  Gopaula  had  set  them  a  good  example  by 
leaving,  at  the  very  beginning,  the  seat  to  which  his  host 
had  politely  conducted  him,  and  by  joining  the  English 
guests  where  his  daughter  was  taking  her  share  in  the  con- 
versation. 

Two  peons  hurried  up  to  Harlesden  with  the  information 
that  the  Rajah  was  approaching.  The  motor  in  which  he 
travelled  had  out-distanced  his  bodyguard.  The  car  had 
come  up  noiselessly  and  unobserved  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
he  had  stepped  down  that  the  peons  in  waiting  realized  the 
personality  of  the  visitor. 

Harlesden  broke  off  his  conversation  with  the  Dewan, 
intending  to  hurry  to  the  portico  to  receive  the  Rajah 
before  he  left  the  car ;  but  he  had  not  gone  many  yards 
when  he  was  met  by  his  guest. 
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"  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  ready  to  greet  your  Highness  as 
you  came  up,"  said  Harlesden. 

"  My  fault.  I  ought  to  have  waited ;  but  I'm  sick  of 
ceremony,  and  I  didn't  see  why  I  should  not  save  your 
walking  all  the  way  up  to  the  house  only  to  return  im- 
mediately. I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  been  backwards 
and  forwards  many  times  doing  the  honours  to  your  other 
guests." 

He  bowed  to  the  Dewan  and  guests  in  response  to  their 
salutations  as  an  English  prince  would  have  acknowledged 
their  courtesy.  They  gazed  at  him  with  expressionless 
eyes  too  well-bred  to  show  surprise  at  his  unconstitutional 
bearing  in  thus  recognizing  them.  The  Dewan  permitted 
himself  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brows  scarcely  amounting 
to  a  frown.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
Rajah's  conduct  was  not  according  to  his  idea  of  propriety. 
Meanwhile  the  Rajah,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with 
the  guests  here  and  there  and  having  a  chat  with  the 
Resident,  gradually  drew  near  Delphine. 

"  How  delightful  it  is  to  feel  that  all  the  State  ceremonies 
are  over  for  the  time  being,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  could 
find  an  opportunity. 

"  You  must  indeed  be  glad,"  she  replied,  sympa- 
thetically. "  That  last  in  the  durbar  hall  was  very  trying. 
How  you  could  preserve  your  solemnity — it  was  nothing 
less — I  can't  think." 

"  You  did  your  best  to  upset  it,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Did  I  ?    1  wish  I  had  made  you  laugh." 

"I  am  glad  you  didn't.  We  should  have  had  it  all 
over  again  another  evening  if  any  hitch  had  occurred." 
A  little  sigh  escaped  him,  and  he  continued.  "  You  don't 
know  how  tired  I  am  of  it  all.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
several  weeks.  I  am  entitled  to  a  little  amusement,  a 
little  pleasure — am  I  not  ?  " 
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"  Indeed  you  are !  You  have  fairly  earned  a  holiday," 
she  answered  warmly. 

"  For  this  afternoon  help  me  to  forget  where  I  am. 
Let  me  enjoy  one  hour  of  freedom." 

"  A  simple  enough  request !  We  will  imagine  that  we 
are  once  more  back  at  dear  old  Dersingham,  and  that  this 
terrace  is  the  Court  terrace.  Oh  !  wasn't  that  last  game  of 
polo  a  triumph  ?  " 

He  fell  in  with  her  humour  readily  enough.  Ted, 
approaching  at  that  minute,  overheard  the  last  sentence, 
and  added — 

"  The  winning  of  that  game  was  the  kindest  thing  you 
ever  did  for  the  family." 

The  Rajah,  yielding  to  a  happy  memory,  slipped  the 
walking-stick  he  carried  through  his  fingers  and  swung  the 
head  of  it  against  an  imaginary  ball. 

"  Wouldn't  I  like  to  have  it  all  over  again  !  We  shall  be 
able  to  have  some  polo  before  long.  The  ground  is  ready, 
and  those  sowars  you  are  training  have  quite  a  good  notion 
of  it.  We  must  get  some  of  those  fellows'  sons  to  play." 
He  glanced  at  the  nobles.  "  It  ought  to  come  naturally 
to  them  ;  it's  an  oriental  game." 

Again  he  swung  the  stick  and  made  an  imaginary  goal. 
Ted  smiled  as  he  followed  the  Rajah's  eye  in  the  direction 
of  the  solemn-looking  men  familiarly  termed  "  those 
fellows  "  by  the  old  Etonian. 

"  You  had  better  take  care,  Highness.  The  Dewan 
has  got  his  eye  upon  you.  He  can't  make  out  what 
you  are  doing  with  that  stick.  He'll  come  and  tell 
you  presently  that  your  father  never  behaved  in  that 
way." 

The  Rajah  laughed  as  he  answered — 

"  Oh,  bother  the  Dewan  !  Troublesome  old  man  !  I'm 
sick  of  him !  Miss  Dersingham,  did  Ted  tell  you  of  his 
latest  adventures  in  the  zenana  ?  " 
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"  We  heard  the  tale  before  you  arrived.  He  has  con- 
fessed that  he  has  outraged  the  privacy  of  your  mothers' 
rooms.  Of  course,  you  will  order  his  execution  at  sunrise 
to-morrow,  with  a  special  purdanasheen  stand  for  the 
Ranees." 

"  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  their  Highnesses,  I  am  afraid  ; 
and  I  am  trembling  lest  they  should  demand  your  execution 
as  well,"  he  said,  in  response  to  her  humour. 

Ted,  remembering  that  he  had  a  little  matter  to  settle 
with  the  Dewan,  went  in  search  of  him.  He  drew  him 
aside,  and,  with  national  directness  of  speech,  went  straight 
to  his  subject. 

"  Dewan  Bahadur,  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  a 
bundle  of  rupee  notes  yesterday  representing  a  large  sum. 
What  do  you  wish  done  with  the  money  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  gift  to  yourself,  sir.  I  shall  be  pleased  and 
proud  if  you  will  accept  it,"  the  Dewan  hastened  to  say,  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  surprise  at  the  Englishman's 
abrupt  plunge  into  what  might  be  thought  a  delicate 
business. 

"  Why  have  you  sent  it  ?  " 

"  You  are  doing  much  for  our  Rajah.  It  is  but  right 
that  we  who  are  rich  and  able  to  give  presents  should 
show  our  gratitude  in  some  way.  This  is  how  I  show 
mine." 

The  words  were  slightly  disconcerting,  and  not  altogether 
free  from  offence.  Ted  recovered  himself  instantly. 

"  No  such  evidence  of  your  gratitude  is  needed,  Dewan 
Bahadur,"  he  replied,  as  politely  as  he  could.  "  I  am 
amply  paid  for  my  services  by  the  salary  I  receive  from 
His  Highness.  I  called  at  your  house  this  morning  to 
return  you  the  notes,  but  you  could  not  see  me." 

"  I  am  sorry.  I  was  busy  with  my  religious  offices," 
replied  the  Dewan,  by  way  of  an  apology. 

"  I  brought  them  with  me  this  afternoon,  knowing  that 
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I  should  meet  you.  Here  they  are.  I  must  ask  you  to 
take  them  back." 

He  produced  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Dewan,  and 
offered  it ;  but  the  donor  retreated  a  step  or  two,  protesting 
his  inability  to  accept  the  packet. 

"  Impossible,  sir  !  impossible  !  It  would  be  unlucky. 
You  must  forgive  my  superstitions.  To  receive  back  any 
gift,  however  small,  when  once  presented,  is  considered  to 
be  full  of  bad  luck." 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  the  money  ?  I  don't  intend  to 
keep  it,"  said  Ted,  with  decision. 

"  That  is  for  you  to  determine,"  replied  the  other 
suavely,  and  showing  an  inclination  to  slip  away. 

"  Stay,  Dewan  Bahadur,  and  let  me  have  this  matter  out 
with  you.  You  want  something." 

The  Dewan  smiled  broadly  not  in  the  least  ruffled  by 
the  implication  lying  behind  the  assertion. 

"  Does  there  exist  in  this  world  a  man  who  can  honestly 
say  that  he  wants  for  nothing  ?  " 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  back  up  your  project  for  the  mar- 
riage of  your  daughter  to  the  Kajah  ?  " 

"  The  Rajah  having  refused  to  make  her  his  wife,  I  am 
opening  negotiations  elsewhere,"  the  Dewan  answered,  his 
dark  eyes  meeting  those  of  the  Englishman  steadily,  as  he 
made  the  false  statement. 

Ted  was  conscious  of  a  check  in  the  discussion.  The 
Dewan's  quiet,  deliberate  statement  that  he  was  seeking  a 
husband  for  his  daughter  elsewhere  seemed  to  bring  Ted 
up  suddenly  against  a  stone  wall.  In  the  silence  that 
ensued,  which  the  Dewan  took  care  not  to  break  imme- 
diately, Ted's  discomfiture  was  completed.  He  began  to 
wonder  if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  superfluous  ungracious- 
ness. The  Dewan  divined  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
and  said,  in  still  smoother  tones — 

"  You  will,  in  the  kindness  of  your  heart,  make  me 
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happy,  I  am  sure,  by  accepting  my  little  gift.    If  you  see 
fit  to  spend  it  for  the  benefit  of  others,  I  shall  be  pleased." 

"  I  shall  give  it  to  the  Rajah." 

"  By  all  means  do  so,  sir,  if  it  appears  to  you  the  best 
way  of  disposing  of  the  money." 

Something  in  his  tone  suggested  hidden  amusement, 
and  Ted's  irritation  was  increased.  With  revenues  nursed 
during  a  minority  and  doubled  by  the  mineral  development 
of  the  State,  the  Rajah  was  the  one  person  who  least 
required  a  gift  of  a  thousand  rupees.  Before  the  secretary 
could  reply,  the  Dewan  escaped,  joining  a  group  of  native 
gentlemen  who  were  strolling  past.  Ted  heard  the  even, 
unemotional  tones  as  he  took  his  part  in  the  conversation. 

"  Oily  old  beast !  "  was  his  inward  comment.  "  He 
may  say  what  he  likes.  He  intended  that  money  for  a 
bribe,  and  I  shall  tell  the  Rajah  so." 

The  servants  were  busy  handing  round  the  plates  of 
cake  and  bread-and-butter,  and  cups  of  tea.  The  native 
guests  looked  on  as  the  Europeans  ate  and  drank.  Mrs. 
Constable  had  thought  it  part  of  her  duty  to  remain  near 
Delphine ;  and  the  Rajah,  after  talking  with  them  some 
minutes,  moved  about  among  his  nobles,  speaking  to  first 
one  and  then  another  with  an  easy  grace  learned  in  England. 
They  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gratified,  yet  there  lurked 
at  the  bottom  of  their  minds  a  conviction  that  the  Prince 
was  not  acting  quite  in  accordance  with  his  dignity.  Pre- 
sently the  Rajah  found  Harlesden  at  his  elbow. 

"  Did  you  hear  of  my  success  yesterday,  Rajah  ?  I  shot 
a  tiger  some  fifteen  miles  from  here.  It  had  been  killing 
cattle  belonging  to  a  village.  I  sat  up  near  a  kill,  and 
bagged  him  that  very  night." 

The  Rajah  offered  his  congratulations,  and  then  said — 

"  We  must  get  up  a  shikar  expedition  soon.  Mr. 
Dersingham  has  never  seen  one.  I  want  to  show  him  some 
big-game  shooting,  and  introduce  him  to  a  tiger.  We  might 
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have  Miss  Dersingham  and  Mrs.  Constable  out  as  well,  if 
they  would  come." 

"  It  can  be  managed  the  week  after  next.  A  holiday 
will  do  us  all  good,"  replied  Harlesden,  genially.  "  The 
tiger's  skin  was  brought  in  to-day.  It  is  in  my  verandah." 

He  went  across  the  terrace  to  where  Mrs.  Constable  was 
sitting  with  Delphine,  and  invited  them  both  to  come  and 
see  it.  He  also  asked  the  Dewan  and  some  of  the  other 
guests. 

"  Come,  Delphine,"  said  Mrs.  Constable,  rising.  "  Let's 
go  and  look  at  it." 

"  I'll  follow  you  as  soon  as  I  have  had  my  second  cup  of 
coffee.  The  butler  has  gone  to  fetch  it." 

The  Kajah,  seeing  that  she  lingered,  stayed  behind  also. 
Tigers'  skins  had  no  fascination  for  him.  Harlesden, 
launching  forth  into  a  description  of  how  he  shot  the 
animal,  led  Mrs.  Constable  away.  More  than  half  the 
company  followed,  and  Delphine,  for  the  first  time,  found 
herself  alone  with  the  Rajah,  although  there  still  remained 
two  or  three  groups  of  people  on  the  terrace.  They  were 
too  far  off  to  be  able  to  join  in  the  conversation  or  to  over- 
hear it  unless  they  turned  a  very  sharp  ear  in  that  direction. 
The  butler  was  not  long  in  procuring  the  coffee  asked  for 
by  Delphine.  He  brought  a  tray  with  two  or  three  cups, 
and  set  it  down  at  Delphine's  bidding  upon  a  small  table 
near. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  her  confident  assurance  to 
Harlesden  that  she  would  make  the  Rajah  take  a  cup  of 
coffee  from  her.  She  lifted  the  milk  jug,  and,  turning  to 
him,  said — 

"  Rajah,  you  will  have  a  cup  with  me." 

He  started,  glancing  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  Sorry,  Miss  Dersingham  ;  I'm  afraid  I  mustn't." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  We  agreed  that  we  were  back  at 
Dersingham  again.  Of  course,  you  must  have  a  cup." 
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"  I  really  cannot,  must  not." 

"  Why  ?  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't.  You  took 
Royama's  sweets  the  other  day  at  the  bungalow." 

"  It's  all  this  troublesome  caste  business.  Miss  Gopaula 
is  of  my  caste,"  he  replied,  with  reluctance,  his  wistful 
eyes  showing  the  regret  that  he  felt  at  having  to 
refuse. 

"  To-day  I  am  also  of  your  caste,  Rajah.  I  will  not  be 
kept  outside.  By  reason  of  our  long-established  friendship 
I  demand  admittance." 

As  she  pleaded,  she  poured  in  the  milk,  as  she  had  often 
done  before,  and  put  in  the  sugar  to  his  taste. 

"  This  is  how  you  like  it.  I  am  not  going  to  take  a 
refusal.  If  you  won't  have  any  I  must  give  up  mine — 
and  I  am  just  longing  for  a  cup." 

"  I  can't." 

There  was  real  distress  in  his  voice,  as  he  said  it.  The 
servants  retired  to  the  tent  where  the  bowl  of  orange  salad, 
untouched,  remained  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-adorned 
buffet.  To  the  crowd  of  curious  native  gentlemen  who 
had  passed  through,  it  had  proclaimed  the  "  magnificence  " 
of  the  Political  Agent ;  and  so,  perhaps,  though  unknown 
to  Harlesden,  had  served  a  purpose.  The  greater  part 
of  the  company  had  drifted  towards  the  verandah. 
Royama  had  not  followed.  She  had  stayed  by  her 
father's  side  as  he  discussed  municipal  reform  with 
Kangra  Rao.  They  were  a  little  distance  away,  the  men 
being  too  much  absorbed  in  their  subject  to  have  ears  or 
eyes  for  what  might  be  happening  elsewhere.  Royama 
herself  was  not  interested  in  the  cleansing  of  the  town  and 
the  purity  of  its  water  supply.  From  beneath  the  silk 
cloth  that  covered  her  beautiful  hair,  her  eyes  went  fre- 
quently to  Delphine  and  her  companion.  She  could  not 
catch  quite  all  that  was  passing  between  them ;  but  the 
few  words  that  reached  her  ears  added  to  what  her  eyes 
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told  her,  left  little  doubt  in  her  mind  that  mischief  was 
brewing. 

"  Do,  Rajah  !  do  take  it !  "  pleaded  Delphine,  her  eyes 
lifted  to  his,  the  cup  that  she  had  prepared  in  her  hand. 
"  You  are  not  going  to  refuse  me!  "  The  accent  on  the 
personal  pronoun  stirred  him  deeply.  "  It  would  be  most 
unkind !  " 

He  did  not  reply  ;  he  was  fast  losing  control  of  himself. 
She,  on  her  part,  had  no  notion  of  the  depths  she  was  stirring. 

"  Rajah !  " 

The  soft  appeal  barely  reached  the  ear  of  the  listening 
Royama.  She  slipped  a  foot  or  two  away  from  her  father 
in  the  direction  of  the  two.  Again  Delphine  spoke. 

"  Do  take  it !  We  are  at  Dersingham  again,  Narayan  ; 
and  I  am  of  your  caste  to-day." 

The  magic  spell  was  not  in  the  words  so  much  as  in  the 
tone,  low,  soft  and  pleading.  Both  he  and  she  forgot  the 
presence  of  the  guests,  forgot  where  they  were.  He  could 
think  only  of  the  woman  for  whom  at  that  moment  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  his  position,  his  State, 
his  life.  His  resistance  melted  under  her  gaze.  He  came 
of  a  long  line  of  eastern  princes,  who  denied  themselves 
nothing,  who  never  stayed  to  count  the  cost  when  once 
passion  was  roused,  who  rested  not  till  desire  was  fulfilled. 
With  a  reckless  disregard  of  consequences,  he  yielded  on  a 
sudden  impulse,  and  took  the  cup  from  her  hand. 

"  Why  should  I  not  please  the  one  woman  in  the  world 
I  most  wish  to  please  ?  "  he  said,  with  self  abandonment. 

"  Why  not,  indeed  !  "  was  the  warm  response. 

He  looked  at  her  and  demanded  in  a  low,  uneven 
voice — 

"  Do  you  know  how  much  you  are  asking  of  me  ?  " 

"  No,  Rajah  ;  it  may  be  against  your  prejudices,  but  it 
is  for  my  sake — to  please  me." 

"  Do  you  understand  how  great  is  the  sacrifice  ?     In 
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drinking  this  cofiee,  given  me  by  your  dear  hands,  I  defile 
myself  in  the  eyes  of  my  people." 

She  heard  him  incredulously. 

"  I  render  all  those  hideous  ceremonies  that  I  have  gone 
through  of  no  account.  I  place  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  performing  them  all  again,  repugnant  as  they  are."  He 
paused  ;  then  bursting  suddenly  into  hot  speech  he  con- 
tinued, whilst  she  listened  with  charmed  ears.  "  Light  of 
my  soul !  For  your  sake,  my  queen  !  Pearl  of  my  life  ! 
For  your  sake  " — he  bent  towards  her,  his  eyes  alight  with 
passion,  looking  into  hers,  and  lifted  the  cup.  "  I  do  as 
you  ask  !  At  your  bidding,  my  Ranee  !  I  break  my  caste 
a  thousand  times " 

They  were  both  transported  into  a  rosy  world,  where 
consequences  were  not  remembered,  where  heart  beats  were 
not  counted.  He  loved  her  with  a  glorious  passionate 
love  worthy  of  an  eastern  prince.  She  was  conscious  of 
a  strange  sense  of  triumph  in  having  persuaded  him  to 
break  away  from  the  ancient  fetters  of  caste  that  she 
deemed  unworthy  of  him.  The  eyes  that  met  his  were 
intoxicating.  Prudence  and  reason  were  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Under  the  hypnotic  influence  of  her  gaze  he  was 
ready  to  fulfil  her  slightest  wish,  however  unreasonable, 
however  costly  it  might  be. 

In  another  moment  the  deed  would  have  been  done 
that  would  thrust  him  again  outside  the  pale ;  but 
before  the  cup  could  reach  his  lips  a  hand  dashed  it  to 
the  ground.  Royama  hurled  herself  in  between  them  with 
a  sharp  cry. 

"  A  scorpion  !  A  scorpion  !  See  upon  your  dress 
Delphine  !  " 

With  a  fold  of  her  saree  she  seized  a  small  brown  object 
clinging  to  the  white  drapery  of  the  skirt  and  hurried  to 
the  grass  where  she  threw  it  down.  She  returned  to  make 
a  further  search  on  Delphine's  dress. 

B 
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"  Pardon,  Highness  !  pardon  !  "  she  said  in  her  own 
tongue.  "  Forgive  your  unworthy  slave  !  " 

He  glanced  at  her,  the  fire  of  madness  dying  out  of  his 
eyes.  He  comprehended  what  she  had  done,  but  gave  no 
sign  that  he  recognized  the  service  rendered. 

Gopaula,  startled  by  his  daughter's  cry,  hurried  forward. 
Others  drawn  by  the  same  signal  of  alarm  came  to  see  what 
had  happened.  The  broken  cup  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Rajah. 
The  saucer  was  still  in  his  hand,  evidence  of  the  con- 
templated lapse.  With  swift  perception  Gopaula  divined 
something  of  the  truth.  He  took  the  tell-tale  china  from 
the  Rajah  and  put  it  quietly  on  the  table.  On  inquiry 
from  the  guests  who  had  not  seen  the  incident,  he  explained 
that  Miss  Dersingham  had  been  frightened  by  the  sight  of  a 
scorpion  on  her  dress  and  had  dropped  her  cup  in  her  alarm. 

Meanwhile  the  butler  issued  from  the  tent  at  the  sound 
of  the  voices,  and  Gopaula  turned  upon  him  at  once. 

"  The  missie  sahib  has  been  alarmed  by  a  scorpion  on 
her  dress.  How  came  the  poisonous  insect  here  ?  "  he 
asked  with  a  show  of  anger  and  in  his  own  language.  "  This 
is  not  the  place  where  they  hide.  It  has  been  brought  here 
for  a  purpose." 

Did  the  noble  really  believe  that  his  daughter  could 
carry  away  a  scorpion  and  dispose  of  it  so  easily  ?  He  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  her  to  support  her  story,  and  with 
that  intention  he  threatened  to  denounce  the  butler  to  his 
master. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  Excellency,"  protested  the 
scared  servant. 

"  There  is  a  worker  of  mischief  among  his  honour's 
servants.  Find  the  man  and  punish  him,"  said  Gopaula. 

The  butler  returned  to  the  group  of  attendants  who  had 
been  assisting  with  the  refreshments.  They  did  not  all 
belong  to  the  Residency  household.  Five  or  six  had  been 
supplied  from  Shivapet  for  the  occasion.  As  far  as  he 
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knew  they  were  trustworthy  and  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of 
any  evil  tricks.  However,  some  one  must  be  found  to  bear 
the  blame  lest  he  himself  should  be  suspected.  He  ran  his 
eye  over  the  silent  watchful  band ;  their  countenances  be- 
trayed nothing.  The  only  person  whose  manner  indicated 
uneasiness  was  Karapan  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  fetch 
and  carry  between  the  house  and  the  tent  as  fresh  hot 
water  was  required.  From  past  experience  Karapan  knew 
that  it  was  his  fate  to  fill  the  office  of  scapegoat  in  the 
kitchen  when  things  went  wrong.  His  dread  lest  his  fate 
should  overtake  him  now  was  misread  by  all  present. 

"  There's  the  man,"  whispered  one  or  two  of  the  servants, 
pointing  to  the  trembling  Karapan. 

The  butler  with  what  he  considered  a  suitable  display 
of  anger,  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  dragged  him  forward. 
In  broken  words,  that  he  could  scarcely  utter  in  his  abject 
fear,  Karapan  assured  them  that  he  was  innocent.  His 
appearance  served  as  a  diversion  and  drew  attention  from 
the  Rajah  standing  moodily  aloof. 

"  This  evil  son  of  a  pig  dropped  the  poisonous  insect  on 
the  missie  sahib's  dress,"  announced  the  butler.  "  He  shall 
be  taken  to  the  stables  and  the  syces  ordered  to  beat  him 
well." 

Karapan  fell  upon  his  face  at  Delphine's  feet,  laying 
the  hands,  roughened  by  constant  labour,  over  her  instep. 

"  Missie  sahib  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  never  doing  that  beastly 
thing  !  It  is  a  lie  word  !  " 

His  English  was  limited. 

"  Get  up  thou  worm  !  Thy  cries  will  only  increase  thy 
beating,"  said  the  butler. 

"  Missie  sahib  !  missie  sahib  !  "  murmured  the  poor 
victim  at  her  feet  in  pathetic  appeal. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  butler  ?  "  demanded  Delphine, 
her  sense  of  justice  roused.  "  Did  you  see  him  drop  the 
scorpion  on  my  dress  ?  " 
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"  He  is  too  cunning  to  let  any  one  see  his  tricks.  He  is 
the  only  one  here  who  would  be  likely  to  do  such  an  evil 
thing." 

Delphine  looked  down  at  the  accused  and  then  at  the 
butler. 

"  I  don't  believe  it.    When  could  he  have  done  it  ?  " 

"  When  the  missie  sahib  leaned  over  the  flowers  upon 
the  table." 

"  Absurd  !  ridiculous  !  "  cried  Delphine,  imperiously. 
"  You  want  to  blame  some  one  so  you  pick  out  this  poor 
man.  He  has  not  been  near  me  once  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  Gopaula,  please  tell  him  in  his  own  language,  which  I 
can't  speak,"  she  said  as  she  stooped  and  laid  her  hand  on 
the  trembling  shoulders,  "  that  I  know  he  did  not  put  it 
there." 

He  did  as  she  asked  ;  and  she  added,  "  If  he  will  come 
to  the  palace  bungalow  to-morrow,  I  will  give  him  a 
present." 

Delphine's  attitude  altered  the  complexion  of  affairs, 
and  Karapan  departed  with  restored  happiness.  The  butler 
finding  that  everybody  was  satisfied,  dropped  his  severe 
tone  and  retired  to  the  tent.  Delphine  expressed  her 
gratitude  to  Koyama  for  having  removed  the  scorpion  so 
promptly. 

"  That  is  the  second  to-day.  There  was  one  in  the 
motor  which  was  fortunately  discovered  before  we  started," 
she  said. 

Turning  away  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the 
Kajah. 

"  Did  I  hear  you  say  that  there  was  a  scorpion  in  the 
motor  car,  Miss  Dersingham  ?  "  he  asked. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  hear  him  speak  in  his  usual 
voice. 

"  A  large  black  one  was  discovered  by  Daniel  among 
the  cushions.  Ted  must  have  the  garage  turned  out." 
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His  eyes  dwelt  upon  her  in  silence.  She  fancied  that  he 
feared  offence  had  been  given  by  his  impulsive  words. 
She  smiled  at  him  as  though  to  reassure  him  ;  but  the  trouble 
did  not  lie  there. 

"  This  second  scorpion  must  have  been  in  the  car  and 
have  crawled  on  to  my  dress  as  we  drove  here.  It  is  lucky 
indeed  that  I  have  not  been  stung." 

"  The  gods  preserve  you,  light  of  my  eyes,  your  God 
and  mine,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  may  see  you 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  to-morrow,"  she  answered. 

Harlesden  returning  from  the  house  with  the  party  that 
had  been  to  look  at  the  tiger  met  him,  and  there  was  a 
ceremonious  leave-taking.  Five  minutes  later  the  Rajah 
was  speeding  back  to  the  palace  a  prey  to  love  and  fear 
and  anger.  It  meant  a  storm.  Where  would  it  break  ? 
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THE  storm  broke  in  the  zenana  the  next  morning.  It 
began  with  the  Ranees  themselves.  Through  their  agents 
— one  of  whom  was  a  helper  in  the  refreshment  tent, 
another  a  temporary  gardener  at  the  Residency,  a  third  an 
acting  syce  with  a  guest's  carriage — they  learned  a  few 
facts,  and  many  items  of  spurious  news  manufactured  by 
their  spies  in  their  zealous  desire  to  please  their  employers. 
It  was  reported  that  at  the  garden  party  the  Rajah  had 
appeared  without  his  body-guard  ;  and  the  Political  Agent 
had  not  shown  him  the  honour  due  to  his  rank ;  that  the 
Rajah  had  spoken  to  no  one  but  the  writing-sahib's  sister  ; 
and  she  had  forced  him  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  and  thus  to 
break  his  caste  ;  that  the  British  Government — in  other 
words  the  Political  Agent — was  so  angry  at  the  lapse  on 
the  parA)f  the  Presence  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  return 
at  once  to  England  ;  that  the  missie  sahib  was  going  with 
him,  and  they  were  to  be  married  as  soon  as  the  Rajah 
had  changed  his  religion;  that  the  Shivapore  State  would  be 
incorporated  with  British  territory  ;  and  the  Ranees  them- 
selves were  to  be  sent  to  Bombay  so  that  the  palace  might 
be  made  into  public  offices. 

The  appearance  of  the  Rajah  in  the  zenana  was  the 
signal  for  an  outburst.  Sitrama  began  the  wail  with  a 
string  of  accusations  mingled  with  lamentations.  When 
speech  failed  her  for  want  of  breath,  one  of  the  others  took 
up  the  tale.  Whilst  one  spoke  the  rest  wept  aloud.  It 
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required  a  shrill  tongue  like  Sitrama's  to  dominate  the 
chorus  of  grief,  led  by  the  Ranees  and  echoed  by  sympa- 
thetic attendants. 

The  sound  awoke  memories  of  his  boyhood.  Forgotten 
scenes  surged  back  with  a  curious  vividness.  He  had  often 
seen  his  father  bearing  the  brunt  of  similar  domestic  storms. 
He  recalled  his  sire's  attitude  ;  how  he  listened  impassively 
with  apparent  indifference  until  the  outpouring  ceased  from 
the  simple  effect  of  exhaustion.  Then  he  took  his  part  in 
the  cyclone,  and  if  the  women  shrieked  like  the  wind,  he 
roared  like  the  thunder,  dominating  every  voice  till  the 
whole  multitude  trembled  before  him.  He  remembered 
how  he  himself  stood  by  his  father  and  heard  it  with  in- 
difference as  a  child  ;  how  he  looked  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt at  the  tears  that  were  noisily  shed,  at  the  rending 
of  clothes  and  tearing  of  hair.  He  idly  wondered  why  his 
father  did  not  cut  off  a  few  heads  and  order  beatings  all 
round  for  the  disturbers  of  his  peace.  And  here  it  was, 
being  enacted  all  over  again  !  Was  his  English  experience 
of  self-controlled  men  and  women  a  dream,  and  was  this 
the  reality  of  life  ? 

Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  senior  Ranee's  sitting- 
room,  a  strange  mixture  of  the  eastern  prince  and  the 
modern  young  Englishman,  his  hands  plunged  in  the  pockets 
of  his  faultlessly  fitting  coat,  his  Bond  Street  boots  planted 
apart,  he  allowed  them  to  finish  their  outrageous  charges, 
their  unjust  reproaches  and  inconsequent  complaints. 

Had  he  possessed  the  phlegmatic  temperament  of  the 
Island-born  Britisher,  he  must  surely  have  either  laughed 
or  been  inexpressibly  bored  and  disgusted  at  their  unseemly 
abandonment  to  hysterical  temper.  When  they  had 
expended  their  wrath  he  would  have  shown  his  contempt 
by  turning  on  his  heel  in  dignified  silence  and  departing  ; 
but  underneath  the  English  coat  smouldered  the  fiery 
nature  of  the  oriental  assisted  by  the  memory  of  custom  and 
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tradition.  When  the  second  Ranee  ventured  to  launch  a 
torrent  of  abuse  at  the  sister  of  his  secretary,  his  anger 
caught  fire  and  burned  fiercely. 

In  a  voice  that  none  of  his  English  chums  would  have 
recognized  he  silenced  the  crowd  of  whimpering  women 
with  a  command  that  the  name  of  the  English  lady  should 
not  be  mentioned  in  his  hearing.  She  was  not  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  zenana  gossip.  He  would  not  permit  it. 
If  his  commands  were  not  obeyed,  they  might  be  sure  that 
they  would  all  be  speedily  removed  to  Bombay,  not  by  the 
order  of  the  British  Government,  but  by  his  order.  He 
would  clear  the  palace,  if  there  was  further  trouble,  of 
women  and  scorpions. 

At  the  word  scorpions  he  ceased,  and  silence  ensued, 
during  which  every  woman  present  held  her  breath.  So 
complete  was  it  that  a  dry  crackling  sound  proceeding 
from  a  closed  basket  in  a  corner  of  the  room  became  audible, 
as  of  some  large  insect  seeking  escape.  He  heard  it  and 
looked  at  Sitrama,  who  stood  up  facing  him,  never  budging 
an  inch,  her  keen  old  countenance  with  its  firmly  closed  lips 
and  shining  black  eyes  lifted  to  his  defiantly.  He  began 
again  working  himself  into  a  veritable  rage  as  his  father 
had  done  before  him. 

His  caste  was  unbroken.  Some  one  had  lied  to  them  ; 
they  had  better  see  to  it  and  make  choice  of  more  reliable 
spies.  He  was  the  Maharajah  of  Shivapore  firmly  estab- 
lished on  his  throne,  master  of  his  State,  master  of  his  palace 
and  of  his  father's  zenana.  As  for  marriage,  he  would 
marry — he  paused  as  he  met  Sitrama's  eye  steadily — 
whom  he  chose. 

"  It  shall  be  the  daughter  of  the  Dewan,"  said  the 
senior  Ranee  confidently,  her  words  echoing  to  the  furthest 
corner  and  reaching  every  ear  in  the  room. 

"  Aiyoh  !  Let  it  be  the  Dewan's  daughter !  She  is 
the  only  one  who  is  worthy  of  our  beloved  son  !  "  chorused 
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the  other  Ranees  in  a  torrent  of  repetition.  They  were 
supported  in  their  clamour  by  their  respective  women  who 
were  only  doing  their  duty  to  their  royal  mistresses  in  thus 
showing  their  sympathy. 

The  Rajah  advanced  a  step  nearer,  the  tread  of  his  feet 
sounding  heavily  on  the  matted  floor.  Again  he  raised  his 
voice  to  command  a  hearing  and  obtained  it.  Recalling 
his  father's  methods  he  adopted  them  now  and  thundered 
abuse  and  anathema  on  them  collectively  and  individually 
until  he  had  exhausted  his  vocabulary.  It  would  have 
jarred  horribly  on  the  ears  of  an  Englishman  ;  but  oddly 
enough  it  was  music  in  the  ears  of  the  Ranees.  Sitrama 
received  the  castigation  with  a  grim  twist  of  the  lips  as  she 
stood  upright  and  unmoved  only  a  foot  or  two  away  from 
him. 

"  If  another  scorpion  is  found  in  the  bungalow  or  in 
any  of  the  carriages,  every  one  of  you  will  be  sent  to  Bombay 
to  await  my  pleasure.  I  say  it,  and  my  word  is  stronger 
than  ever  was  the  word  of  my  father." 

The  Ranees,  all  except  Sitrama,  moaned  as  this  terrible 
pronouncement  fell  on  their  ears.  He  meant  what  he  said. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  their  minds  that  they  would  all  be 
deported  if  they  gave  more  trouble  of  the  kind  they  had 
already  originated. 

"  There  will  be  no  more  scorpions,  my  son,"  said 
Sitrama,  reassuringly.  "  It  was  the  presence  of  the 
foreigners,  the  Feringhis,  that  tempted  them  from  their 
holes." 

"And  there  are  to  be  no  snakes, no  cholera,  no  dysentery 
among  my  guests,"  he  said  with  a  meaning  that  she  fully 
comprehended. 

"  Perhaps  the  snakes  may  be  guarded,  against ;  but 
sickness  is  the  act  of  the  gods,  and  who  may  control  them  ? 
not  even  the  English  doctor  with  his  little  silver  devil, 
shut  up  in  a  glass  tube,  that  speaks  to  him  after  the  tube 
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has  been  held  under  the  arm.  You  have  behaved  like 
your  noble  father  in  this  matter  and  have  used  the  very 
words  he  would  have  used ;  thus  showing  yourself  to  be 
his  true  and  equally  noble  son.  Your  wishes  shall  be 
respected.  The  plague  of  scorpions  shall  cease ;  there 
shall  be  no  cobras  ;  and,  if  the  gods  will,  neither  shall  there 
be  any  bad  sickness." 

His  eyes  dwelt  upon  her  uneasily.  He  had  spoken  out 
with  brutal  plainness  under  which  lay  a  veiled  accusation, 
and  she  had  given  him  a  kind  of  promise,  by  no  means 
reassuring,  that  his  wishes  should  be  respected ;  but  it 
did  not  necessarily  imply  submission  to  his  will.  The 
determined  strong-willed  woman  who  faced  him  undaunted 
and  unashamed  at  his  insinuations,  was  capable  of  much 
in  the  pursuit  and  accomplishment  of  her  purpose.  What 
new  development  would  she  devise  whereby  the  way 
might  be  cleared  ?  Powerful  as  he  knew  himself  to  be 
with  a  latent  inclination  to  despotism,  a  shadow  of  fear 
crept  into  his  mind,  not  on  his  own  account  but  for 
another.  Guard  her  as  he  would,  he  could  not  be  sure 
of  her  safety.  Delphine's  servants  were  to  be  trusted  ; 
he  had  made  certain  of  that  fact ;  but  there  were  other 

ways .  It  would  be  better — safer  if  she  left  Shivapet 

for  a  while. 

"  The  foreigners  who  are  my  guests  must  run  no  risks  of 
accident  or  illness.  If  anything  happens  " — he  paused 
as  he  and  Sitrama  measured  their  strength  mentally 
against  each  other — "  there  will  be  punishment,  heavy, 
lasting  punishment,  that  shall  blight  the  lives  of  those 
upon  whose  heads  it  shall  fall." 

The  Kanees  shuddered  ;  but  the  only  effect  of  the  threat 
upon  Sitrama  was  to  cause  the  eyelids  to  flicker,  as  though 
a  flash  of  lightning  had  burst  suddenly  upon  her  sight. 

"  Happiness  and  safety  may  be  the  lot  of  all  if  the 
Presence  will  only  marry,"  she  said  slowly. 
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"  I  have  refused  the  Dewan  finally.  I  will  not  marry 
his  daughter." 

At  this  the  Ranees  began  their  wailing  again,  but 
Sitrama  silenced  them  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  A  slow 
smile  relaxed  her  stern  mouth  as  she  replied. 

"  My  son  ;  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods  that  a  man  shall  be 
born,  shall  marry,  raise  a  son  and  die  when  his  life  is  spent. 
Against  this  there  is  no  way  of  escape  ;  and  it  is  useless  to 
fight  against  fate." 

"  I  have  not  refused  to  marry." 

"  That  is  well,  my  son." 

"  But  the  choice  lies  with  me." 

"  That  also  may  be  well — if  she  be  of  our  caste  and  our 
faith." 

His  eyes  fell  at  last  before  her  penetrating  gaze.  He 
turned  on  his  heel  without  another  word  and  left  the 
room. 

His  departure  was  the  signal  for  the  loosening  of  the 
tension  and  for  a  fresh  flow  of  speech.  The  Ranees  gathered 
closely  round  Sitrama  who  signed  to  them  to  be  seated. 
The  third  Ranee  produced  the  baby  doll  that  Royama  had 
given  her  and  Dr.  Constable  had  prescribed  for  with  such 
unexpected  results.  The  fourth  Ranee  fingered  a  small 
mechanical  toy ;  and  the  second  passed  a  string  of  beads, 
taken  from  the  neck  of  one  of  her  servants,  through  her 
fingers  as  a  European  woman  might  finger  the  gold  chain 
that  she  wore.  Thus  they  prepared  to  listen  to  what  the 
senior  Ranee  had  to  say. 

"  The  Presence  was  noble  and  great  in  his  wrath," 
remarked  the  second  Ranee. 

"  The  fire  of  his  dead  father  sleeps  in  him.  I  feared  lest 
his  long  absence  had  killed  it,"  said  Sitrama. 

"  Can  it  be  that  she  has  complained  that  the  scorpions 
are  too  many  ?  "  asked  the  fourth. 

"  It  matters  not.    They  must  cease  and  if  needs  be 
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other  means  must  be  found  of  creating  a  desire  in  her  heart 
to  return  to  her  own  people,"  said  Sitrama. 

"  Nothing  will  be  necessary  if  our  son  marries  where 
he  ought,"  remarked  the  third  glancing  up  from  her  baby. 

"  It  only  requires  time.  We  have  but  to  persevere. 
He  will  get  tired  before  long  and  let  us  have  our  way. 
These  men !  I  know  them  so  well.  It  was  just  like  that 
with  his  father.  The  thunder  comes,  the  lightning  flashes  ; 
one  stays  quietly  under  shelter  and  then  the  sun  shines 
and  all  is  as  we  would  have  it." 

Sitrama  smiled  confidently  as  she  thus  mapped  out  the 
programme. 

"  What  if  he  marry  the  English  missie  ?  "  asked  the 
third  Ranee. 

"  Pah  !  it  would  be  no  marriage." 

"  Her  children  would  be  beautiful.  They  would  be 
fair  of  skin  and  have  fair  hair  like  my  baby  here,"  said  the 
third  Ranee,  dreamily.  "  We  should  be  permitted  to  keep 
them  in  the  zenana  of  course.  I  should  not  want  this  in 
that  case.  Poor  baby !  you  would  die,  darling ;  and 
Royama  and  I  would  burn  you  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a 
king's  daughter !  " 

"  Shuh!"  exclaimed  the  senior  Ranee,  contemptuously  ; 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  third  Ranee  did  not  please  her. 
"  It  is  the  Dewan's  daughter  who  shall  fill  our  arms  with 
sons  and  daughters  and  no  one  else.  I  have  said  it  and  I 
know,"  she  concluded  with  a  finality  indicating  that  the 
struggle  over  the  vexed  question  was  by  no  means  at  an 
end. 

Meanwhile  the  Rajah  returned  to  his  own  rooms  with 
the  intention  of  awaiting  the  coming  of  his  secretary.  A 
palace  attendant  met  him  with  the  information  that  the 
Dewan  had  arrived  and  craved  an  interview.  A  message 
was  sent  that  he  might  present  himself  at  the  audience 
chamber.  The  Rajah's  blood  was  stirred  with  his  recent 
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encounter.  If  the  Dewan  intended  to  renew  his  proposals, 
he  was  ready  to  crush  the  last  vestige  of  hope  in  that 
direction  and  let  him  see  that  his  Prince  possessed  a  will  of 
his  own.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  presently  went  to  the 
council  chamber,  off  which  was  a  smaller  room  where  he 
was  accustomed  to  give  private  audiences  to  those  who 
desired  them. 

Chakravarti  entered  suave  and  conciliatory,  the  fine 
aristocratic  old  face  lighting  up  with  an  ingratiating  smile 
as  he  made  the  customary  salaam.  The  signs  seemed  un- 
mistakeable  ;  they  meant  a  request. 

After  the  ceremonious  greeting  the  Dewan  in  accord- 
ance with  etiquette  waited  for  his  Liege  to  speak.  The 
Rajah  made  a  remark  about  the  necessity  of  buying  a  fresh 
supply  of  horses  for  his  body-guard.  The  English  secretary 
would  probably  be  going  to  Calcutta  before  long.  He 
might  be  commissioned  to  purchase  them.  He  had  an 
exceptional  knowledge  of  horse-flesh  ;  and  his  honesty,  as 
the  Dewan  probably  had  discovered,  was  beyond  doubt. 
For  a  second  Chakravarti's  face  fell.  He  understood  the 
allusion.  The  Englishman  had  lost  no  time  in  putting  his 
threat  into  execution.  One  or  two  other  subjects  were 
touched  upon,  and  the  conversation  came  to  an  end,  the 
Rajah  being  resolute  in  not  giving  him  an  opening  for  a 
renewal  of  the  marriage  question. 

"  That  being  all  I  have  to  speak  about  this  morning, 
do  not  let  me  detain  you,  Dewan  Bahadur,"  said  the  Rajah  ; 
his  father,  innocent  of  western  culture,  would  have  repeated 
the  words,  "  You  have  leave  to  go." 

"  Highness,  pardon  !     One  word  more." 

"  What  is  it  ?  speak  !  "  said  the  Rajah  abruptly  and 
without  encouragement. 

"  I  am  the  messenger  of  your  humble  subjects,  the 
beggars,  servants,  and  lower  orders  of  the  city.  I  have  a 
request  to  make  in  their  name." 
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The  Rajah  turned  to  the  speaker  with  relief.  He 
had  anticipated  something  very  different,  and  it  was  with 
unwonted  geniality  that  he  asked. 

"  What  is  their  cry  ?     Employment  ?  " 

"  No,  Highness  ;  they  are  all  employed  in  following 
the  occupations  of  their  forefathers,  each  man  according  to 
his  caste." 

"  What  do  they  ask  ?  " 

"  Once  every  two  years  the  late  Rajah,  your  excellent 
father,  honoured  the  people  with  his  presence  at  a  sacrifice 
at  the  temple  just  outside  the  palace  gate.  They  pray 
your  highness  to  be  present  at  the  next." 

"  When  does  it  take  place  ?  " 

"  It  should  be  held  to-morrow  night  at  eight  o'clock." 

There  was  a  pause.  In  his  relief  at  finding  that  his 
visitor  was  not  reviving  an  unpleasant  subject,  the  Rajah 
had  been  prepared  to  be  gracious  and  grant  whatever 
request  was  made.  When  he  learned  what  it  was,  his 
inclination  to  accede  vanished  completely. 

"  I  am  not  a  devil  worshipper  ;  nor  was  my  father.  It  is 
time  the  custom  was  abolished.  Let  the  people  have  what 
pujah  they  desire.  Go  yourself,  if  you  like,  and  represent 
me  ;  but  do  not  reckon  on  my  presence." 

A  shadow  of  anxiety  crossed  the  face  of  the  Dewan. 

"  Perhaps  your  Highness  is  not  aware  that  this  is  a  very 
old  custom,  and  one  that  cannot  lightly  be  put  aside.  Years 
ago  before  the  State  came  under  foreign  protection  one  of 
your  ancestors  was  miraculously  preserved  from  death  by 
the  intervention  of  the  goddess,  Karlimaya.  An  elephant 
that  went  suddenly  mad  pursued  the  Rajah  out  in  camp. 
As  it  lifted  its  foot  to  crush  him  the  beast  stumbled  and 
fell ;  and  the  Rajah  had  time  to  escape.  When  the  ground 
was  examined  it  was  found  that  a  stone  image  had  caused 
the  fall.  It  was  the  image  of  Karlimaya.  The  Rajah  in 
his  gratitude  brought  the  idol  home  and  set  it  up  at  the 
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gate  of  his  palace.  He  ordered  pujah  to  be  done  once  a 
year  at  least  by  all  castes,  not  excluding  even  the  outcastes 
and  foreigners,  who  might  be  living  in  the  town.  He 
promised  further  to  be  present  himself  at  the  pujah  ;  and 
when  he  was  dying  he  requested  his  son  and  his  grandson 
to  keep  up  the  custom,  promising  that  Shivapet  should 
flourish  as  long  as  the  Maharajah  of  Shivapore  should 
countenance  the  worship  with  his  presence.  In  your 
father's  time  it  satisfied  the  people  if  he  attended  the  pujah 
once  in  two  years.  It  will  be  the  same  with  your  Highness. 
There  is  not  much  to  do.  An  offering  has  to  be  made  and  a 
wreath  of  oleander  blossom  placed  upon  the  neck  of  the 
image  that  saved  the  life  of  your  ancestor." 

The  even  tones  for  all  their  smoothness  bored  like  a  gimlet 
into  his  brain.  The  Dewan  spoke  with  the  certainty  of  success. 

"  I  am  sorry  ;  I  cannot  grant  the  request." 

"  There  need  be  no  difficulty,  Highness.  For  just  one 
hour  you  give  yourself  to  the  people,  becoming  like  one  of 
the  pujaris  themselves,  an  act  for  which  all  men  will  honour 
you." 

The  temper  already  tried  by  what  had  occurred  in  the 
zenana  rose,  and  he  replied  shortly — 

"  I  have  already  done  much  for  the  people.  I  will  do 
no  more." 

"  Maharaj  !  hear  your  humble  servant !  I  know  the 
people,  having  lived  among  them  all  my  life.  They  will 
be  miserable,  a  prey  to  superstitious  fear  if  you  refuse  to 
comply.  Their  heart  is  set  upon  it." 

"  That  may  be.  I  have  done  enough  as  I  have  already 
said.  It  is  surely  time  that  I  pleased  myself." 

He  spoke  haughtily,  and  the  Dewan  glanced  at  him 
with  admiration.  He  was  carrying  himself  now  in  auto- 
cratic princely  fashion.  A  befitting  display  of  pride  should 
go  before  the  granting  of  an  important  concession.  He  was 
encouraged  to  persevere. 
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"  There  are  many  things  to  which  your  Highness  has 
submitted  lately  that  have  been  distasteful.  I  pray  you 
submit  to  one  more  ceremony." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  " 

"  Those  born  to  rank  are  bom  to  ceremony." 

"  I  will  not." 

"  Maharaj  !  swami !  in  the  name  of  your  dead  father 
grant  your  people's  prayer  !  " 

The  Dewan  knelt  and  stooping  low  touched  the  prince's 
instep  with  his  forehead.  The  Rajah  stood  firm  and 
unmoved.  He  glanced  down  at  the  bent  figure  of  the 
courtly  dignified  old  man  who  thus  pleaded  in  the  name  of 
his  subjects. 

"  Go  !   I  have  heard  your  request." 

"  What  answer  may  I  carry  to  your  subjects,  High- 
ness ?  " 

"  That  I  will  consider  their  request." 

As  the  Dewan  retired  the  Rajah  sighed.  With  the  con- 
clusion of  the  religious  durbar  ceremony  he  believed  that 
the  tedious  functions  of  State  and  religion  were  over.  This 
last  was  sprung  upon  him  and  he  was  in  no  humour  to 
accede  to  it.  It  might  be  a  small  matter,  but  it  was  none  the 
less  irksome  and  repugnant  for  that. 

He  entered  the  secretary's  room  and  Ted  rose  with,  the 
usual  greeting. 

"  I  had  your  letter  last  night  about  the  Dewan's  little 
offering.  I  suggest  that  you  place  it  to  the  account  of  the 
new  hospital  that  is  to  be  built  for  the  town." 

"  A  happy  thought !  the  very  thing  !  My  conscience 
will  be  relieved,"  replied  Ted,  cheerfully.  The  Rajah  often 
envied  him  his  good  spirits  and  even  temper. 

"  Any  very  urgent  business  this  morning  ?  " 

"  The  council  meets  at  twelve  as  your  Highness  knows. 
Mr.  Harlesden  would  like  to  see  you  for  a  few  minutes 
before  the  sitting  begins.  With  regard  to  the  tank  we 
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went  to  see,  I  have  placed  the  facts  in  Wythall's  hands  ; 
and  I  hope  the  water  thief  will  get  his  desserts." 

The  Rajah  listened,  but  Ted  could  see  that  he  was  not 
giving  him  his  undivided  attention. 

"  By-the-bye,  Dersingham,  I  want  you  to  run  up  to 
Calcutta  for  me.  I  ought  to  go  myself,  but  I  can't  leave 
just  yet.  There  are  several  things  still  to  be  bought  for 
the  palace ;  a  billiard-table  and  fittings  for  the  billiard- 
room  with  proper  shades  for  the  lights.  They  may  remove 
the  one  we  have  now.  I  don't  like  it.  I  must  have  a  table 
with  up-to-date  improvements.  I  should  like  you  to  see 
some  horses  I  think  of  buying  for  the  body-guard.  The 
men  will  look  ever  so  much  better  on  Walers." 

"  All  right,  I'll  go  if  your  Highness  wishes  it.  I  might 
choose  the  stuff  for  the  curtains  of  the  billiard-room  and 
for  the  seats  at  the  same  time." 

"  Then  there's  the  harness.  We  must  have  some 
fresh  harness.  That  rotten  old  stuff  that  my  father  used 
isn't  safe.  I  believe  it  is  tied  up  with  string  in  places, 
and  I'm  ashamed  of  it." 

"  You  don't  often  use  the  palace  carriages  now  you  have 
the  car  ;  all  the  same  there  ought  to  be  decent  harness 
sufficient  for  all  requirements  if  the  car  broke  down." 

"  Could  you  get  away  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  If  you  like  ;  it  rests  entirely  with  your  Highness." 

"  And,  Dersingham,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  change  if  you  took  Miss  Dersingham  with  you  ?  " 

Ted  glanced  up  surprised.  In  thinking  of  his  journey 
he  had  forgotten  his  sister.  It  was  just  like  the  Rajah  to 
remember  that  she  would  be  alone  in  the  bungalow  if  he 
went  away.  There  was  no  mother  to  stay  with  her  now, 
a  fact  that  he  had  overlooked. 

"  A  good  suggestion.  I  must  wire  for  rooms  at  one  of 
the  hotels." 

"  No  need  to  do  that.    You  can  make  use  of  the  suite 
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of  rooms  in  my  house  at  Calcutta.  The  rooms  are  intended 
for  European  guests.  Take  your  two  servants  and  they 
will  see  to  your  personal  comfort.  The  head  man  in  charge 
of  the  house  will  provide  what  you  require." 

He  spoke  eagerly  and  Ted  had  nothing  to  urge  in 
opposition.  The  thought  of  being  once  more  in  touch  with 
men  like  himself  was  by  no  means  distasteful.  His  only 
compunction  was  in  leaving  the  Rajah. 

"  Can  you  really  spare  me  ?  "  he  asked  in  doubt. 

"  For  a  few  days.  Don't  hesitate  on  my  account.  I 
shall  be  glad  for  you  to  have  a  change." 

Ted  was  puzzled  and  not  satisfied.  He  began  to  wonder 
what  motive  underlay  the  proposal,  and  immediately  felt 
the  hot  blood  rush  to  his  brow  at  the  consciousness  of  his 
suspicion.  What  was  happening  to  him  that  he  should 
grow  distrustful  of  avowed  motives,  and  look  for  a  hidden 
meaning  in  a  straightforward  suggestion  made  for  his  own 
benefit  by  his  generous  employer  ?  It  was  unlike  himself 
and  unworthy  of  his  open  nature. 

"  Is  there  any  other  reason,  Highness,  for  sending  me 
ofi  like  this  ?  "  he  asked  bluntly. 

"  No,  Dersingham  ;  no  good  reason,"  the  Rajah  replied 
at  once.  "  You  would  laugh  at  me  if  I  admitted  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  presentiment,  a  vague  feeling  that  some 
danger  threatens.  What  a  superstitious  ass  lam  becoming ! " 
he  cried  with  a  sudden  change  of  mood.  "  Stay  if  you  like. 
No !  go  to  Calcutta  for  a  few  days  and  take  your  sister 
with  you.  By  the  time  you  are  back  I  shall  be  feeling 
better." 

Ted's  face  cleared.  He  thought  he  understood.  The 
Rajah  was  prescribing  for  him  the  very  medicine  he  most 
wanted  himself. 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  come  with  us.  It  will  do  you 
more  good  even  than  it  will  do  us." 

The  invitation  rang  with  heartiness  and  the  eyes  of  the 
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listener  shone  suddenly  with  the  light  of  pleasure.    It 
faded  as  quickly  as  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Impossible ;  I  have  an  engagement  with  the  Dewan 
to-morrow." 

"  Come  the  next  day.  We  shan't  run  away.  You'll 
find  us  there  all  right." 

"  It  would  be  rather  nice,"  he  replied  with  strange 
reluctance.  "  We  will  leave  it  open  and  I'll  wire  to  you  ab 
Calcutta." 

Ted  took  up  a  bundle  of  papers  preparatory  to  receiving 
instructions  for  the  Rajah's  correspondence  ;  but  laid  them 
down  again  as  the  latter  lifted  a  deprecatory  hand. 

"  I  can't.  I'm  not  in  a  humour  for  business  this  morn- 
ing. Settle  all  you  can  without  me,  and  let  the  rest  wait  till 
to-morrow  morning.  I  take  it  you  will  start  by  the  night 
mail." 

"  If  it  suits  Delphine.  I  must  ask  her,  of  course. 
I  wish  you  were  coming,  Rajah,"  added  Ted,  in  something 
of  his  old  manner  that  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
other  man. 

"  So  do  I ;  but  I  shall  be  wiser  to  remain  here  for  many 
reasons  that  I  don't  care  to  explain,"  replied  the  Rajah  as 
he  left  the  room. 

Did  Ted  Dersingham  understand  ?  Or  was  he  deaf  and 
blind  ?  Long  as  the  Rajah  had  lived  in  England  he  had  not 
yet  gauged  the  confidence  that  Englishmen  repose  in  the 
women  of  their  families ;  nor  did  he  understand  that 
brothers  rarely  interfere  in  their  sisters'  affairs,  so  fully  do 
they  trust  them  not  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence. 
Until  Delphine  asked  for  advice  and  assistance  it  was  not 
likely  that  Ted  would  offer  either. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IT  was  with  a  quickened  pulse  that  Delphine  heard  a 
familiar  step  on  the  verandah.  No  call  to  a  servant  was 
necessary  to  announce  the  visitor.  He  had  dropped  into 
the  way  of  walking  in  unheralded  except  by  the  swish  of 
the  electric  brougham  as  it  drew  up  under  the  portico. 
Whether  Ted  was  aware  of  every  visit  paid  by  the  Rajah 
was  unknown  even  to  Delphine  herself.  She  made  no 
attempt  to  keep  him  informed.  On  the  other  hand  she 
did  not  try  to  hide  the  facts.  Undoubtedly  Mrs.  Constable 
did  not  hear  of  half  his  calls.  The  purdanasheen  women 
of  the  palace  were  not  so  ignorant.  Not  only  was  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  Rajah  marked  and  reported  with 
the  time  of  arrival  and  departure,  but  the  spy  took  upon 
him  or  herself  as  the  case  might  be  to  give  certain  details 
as  to  the  place  where  they  sat  and  the  bearing  of  the  Rajah 
as  he  talked.  When  they  chose  the  verandah  for  their 
chat,  fragments  of  the  conversation  were  sometimes  caught. 
At  first  Peter  had  been  a  difficulty,  but  his  weakness  had 
been  discovered  ;  and  the  little  dog  was  silenced  by  a  dole 
of  sugar  that  deflected  him  from  the  path  of  duty  as  a  watch- 
dog. 

Delphine  was  not  in  the  verandah,  her  usual  haunt 
between  breakfast  and  lunch.  The  Rajah  glanced  round, 
and  then  walked  straight  on  into  the  drawing-room  without 
hesitation,  as  a  man  sure  of  his  welcome.  He  had  not  met 
her  since  the  little  episode  in  the  Residency  garden.  She 
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rose  and  held  out  her  hand  in  cordial  greeting,  showing  no 
sign  of  embarrassment. 

"  Good  morning,  Rajah.  I  was  hoping  that  I  should  see 
you  some  time  to-day.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am 
that  I  tried  to  make  you  break  your  caste  yesterday.  I 
know  it  was  wrong.  Ted  explained  to  me  last  evening 
how  impossible  it  was  for  you  to  do  as  I  wished  and  join  us 
in  any  eating  and  drinking." 

"Did  you  tell  your  brother  all  that  passed  ?  "  he  asked, 
gazing  with  keen  inquiry  into  her  eyes. 

"  We  talked  of  the  matter  generally.  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  confess  that  I  had  tempted  you ;  especially 
as  he  asked  no  questions." 

He  wondered  how  much  of  his  unpremeditated  outburst 
remained  in  her  memory.  Not  a  word  had  she  forgotten  ; 
but  this  she  was  careful  to  keep  from  him.  Whatever  a 
woman  intends  to  do  eventually  with  a  man  who  declares 
his  love,  she  has  no  intention  of  forgetting  it.  She  hugs 
the  memory  of  it  as  a  tribute  to  her  charms  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  triumph  and  soft  regret.  The  scalp  is  taken 
with  tender  pity  and  worn  secretly  with  cruel  pride.  She 
sees  no  harm  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  loved  whether  the 
lover  be  prince  or  pauper.  It  is  only  after  the  deed  is  done 
that  she  sits  down  to  consider  in  cold  blood  the  consequences 
of  her  victory. 

Delphine's  words  were  indicative  of  regret  that  she  had 
placed  him  in  a  difficult  position.  They  served  to  hide  the 
glow  that  she  still  felt.  Her  eyes  were  soft  and  bright  and 
her  cheek  slightly  flushed,  by  which  signals  he  might  have 
read  the  answer  to  his  thoughts.  She  had  not  yet  begun  to 
think  what  she  would  do  with  her  strange  conquest.  An 
unconscious  instinct  prompted  caution  ;  for  this  reason  the 
hand  that  was  extended  and  clasped  by  both  of  his,  held  him 
at  arm's  length — for  the  present. 

An  Englishman  would  have  understood  that  the  way  was 
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still  slippery,  and  that  rocks  loomed  ahead.  The  Rajah 
was  not  an  Englishman,  and  this  fact  she  had  yet  to  realize. 
Instead  of  responding  in  the  same  mood — renewed  friendli- 
ness with  a  memory  behind  it — he  received  her  apology 
in  silence.  She  continued  talking,  thinking  it  would  give 
him  time  to  recover  the  balance  he  had  obviously  lost  the 
day  before. 

"  Sit  down,  Rajah.  Here  is  your  own  chair  which  I 
like  to  see  you  in.  Isn't  the  room  exactly  like  the  Court  ? 
I  often  fancy  I  am  back  again,  and  that  poor  old  Carter, 
the  butler  will  come  in  with  some  message  to  say  lunch  is 
ready  or  the  horses  are  saddled.  Yes  ;  Ted  explained  that 
you  would  have  simply  a  beastly  time  again  with  that  old 
Dewan  and  the  pujaris  at  your  elbow  if  you  took  a  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee  with  us.  I  will  never  ask  you  again  or  tease 
you.  I  didn't  know !  I  didn't  know !  But  Royama 
understood.  It  was  she  who  saved  you.  I  am  sure  she 
stumbled  against  you  on  purpose  to  make  you  drop  the 
cup." 

"  Royama  !  Yes  ;  "  replied  the  Rajah,  slowly.  "  She 
realised  all  that  it  meant." 

"  Of  course !  "  said  Delphine,  with  a  shadow  of  im- 
patience. "  She  keeps  her  caste  rules  as  strictly  as  you." 

His  voice  was  a  little  unsteady  at  first,  but  it  became 
firmer  as  he  continued. 

"  She  interrupted  just  in  time,  with  a  courage  that  was 
truly  magnificent." 

"  Did  it  require  much  courage  to  seize  the  scorpion  on 
my  skirt  and  throw  it  to  a  safe  distance  ?  "  asked  Delphine, 
wilfully  misunderstanding  what  he  implied. 

"  That  too  was  no  light  task — if  it  were  a  real  scorpion." 

"  Real  ?    Was  it  not  real  ?  " 

"  She  might  have  mistaken  a  harmless  moth  or  grass- 
hopper for  a  scorpion  in  her  agitation  ;  but  real  or  not  real, 
she  accomplished  her  object.  To  dash  a  cup  from  the  hand 
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of  her  Prince  that  his  caste  might  be  preserved  was  a  brave 
deed.  I  am  grateful  now  though  I  was  angry  at  the  time." 

He  spoke  dejectedly,  but  his  appreciation  of  Royama's 
act  was  sincere.  In  some  vague  way  Delphine  was  slightly 
irritated  at  his  praise.  She  was  annoyed,  whether  with  him 
or  with  Royama  or  with  herself  she  did  not  stop  to  think. 
She  had  intended  with  the  best  motive  in  the  world  from 
her  point  of  view  to  make  him  break  his  caste.  She  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  good  for  him  as  well 
as  for  others  to  see  some  one  with  sufficient  courage  to  set 
the  bugbear  at  defiance.  After  a  general  explanation  of 
the  subject  from  Ted,  who  had  not  been  told  all  the  details, 
she  could  not  but  see  that  she  had  acted  unwisely.  She 
would  have  been  ready  to  admit  that  she  was  altogether 
in  the  wrong  had  it  been  any  one  else  besides  Royama  who 
had  intervened.  As  it  was  Royama,  she  somehow  could  not 
feel  grateful  to  her  for  rendering  her  act  of  folly  innocuous. 

"  I  did  it  as  we  say  in  England  for  a  jest  which  must 
be  my  excuse,  Rajah,"  she  said  rather  lamely. 

Her  repentant  mood  had  its  fascination.  It  was  as 
attractive  in  its  way  as  her  wild  daring  of  the  day  before. 

"  Your  western  jests  are  sometimes  deadly,"  he 
answered. 

"  Please  forgive  me  !  " 

The  look  that  accompanied  the  prayer  was  not  conducive 
to  the  calming  of  his  feelings. 

"  I  only  desire  to  be  your  friend — as  I  always  was — 
as  I  always  hope  to  be.  I  don't  want  to  put  stumbling- 
blocks  in  your  path."  Then  changing  to  a  less  melting 
mood  she  added  in  the  old  tone  of  good  comradeship, 
"  I  am  apt  because  of  past  days  to  forget  that  your 
Highness  sits  on  your  father's  throne." 

The  assumption  of  the  ceremonious  manner  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  half  real  half  chaff, 
stirred  him  into  warmth. 
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"  I,  too,  forget  it  when  I  am  with  you,"  he  said  quickly. 

"  Remember  it  now,  Highness.  Let  us  forget  yester- 
day's folly "  He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  protest, 

but  she  stopped  him  by  a  gesture.  "  Tell  me  if  you  have 
really  finished  all  these  ceremonies.  They  must  be  very 
repugnant  to  a  man  of  your  education.  Are  there  any 
more  ?  " 

"  Thanks  to  Miss  Gopaula's  action,  no — unless " 

he  stopped ;  it  was  impossible  to  mention  the  Dewan's 
request. 

"  Unless  what  ?  " 

"  Nothing !  " 

He  had  checked  the  confession  that  another  degrading 
function  awaited  him.  She  divined  the  cause  of  his  hesita- 
tion and  was  sorry  for  him. 

"  I  gathered  from  Ted  that  all  the  necessary  rites  were 
concluded,"  she  said,  laying  stress  upon  the  word  necessary. 

"  That  is  so." 

With  a  sudden  assumption  of  real  entreaty  she  said — 

"  Then,  Rajah,  be  firm,  and  refuse  to  submit  further. 
You  have  done  your  duty.  Let  them  be  satisfied.  Re- 
member your  school  and  college  training  and  make  a  stand 
against  the  superstitious  practices  demanded  of  you  in  the 
name  of  caste  and  religion.  There  may  be  some,  I  admit, 
that  are  absolutely  needful  and  expedient.  But  where 
they  are  optional,  put  your  foot  down  firmly  and  take  the 
first  step  towards  an  emancipation  that  your  successors 
will  carry  on.  They  will  be  everlastingly  grateful  to  the  man 
who  had  the  courage  to  take  the  initiative.  You  are  not  a 
worshipper  of  idols  like  the  people  over  whom  you  rule, 
are  you  ?  " 

"  No ;  my  religion  is  a  theistic  philosophy,  Hebraic 
in  some  of  its  features,"  he  replied  moodily. 

"  Then  maintain  your  philosophy ;  stick  to  it  by  all 
means,  but  resist  idolatry." 
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"  Idolatry !  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  vague  wonder.  Had  she  heard 
of  his  intended  participation  in  the  sacrifice  of  blood  to 
Karlimaya  ? 

"  As  I  drove  out  to  the  Residency  with  Mrs.  Constable, 
yesterday,  I  passed  a  party  of  men  with  a  sick  child. 
The  bleeding  head  of  a  cock  lay  before  a  stone.  At  the 
moment  we  went  by  the  whole  party  bowed  down  before 
the  stone.  They  were  your  people,  Rajah.  There  is  a 
saying  "  Like  people,  like  priest."  I  say,  "  Like  people 
like  prince."  Your  father  may  have  found  it  expedient  to 
associate  himself  with  the  practices  of  his  subjects.  I  ask 
you  because  of  your  training  to  keep  aloof  from  such 
orgies.  They  are  degrading  and  only  fit  for  a  rude  semi- 
savage  people  ignorant  of  a  purer  and  a  higher  faith." 

"  I  have  told  you  before  that  I  am  not  a  devil  wor- 
shipper ;  that  I  have  almost  the  same  horror  of  blood 
sacrifices  as  you  have." 

"  Where  do  you  worship  ?  " 

"  At  one  of  the  large  temples  dedicated  to  Vishnu. 
I  present  my  offerings  and  the  priest  makes  prayers  for  me 
to  the  Deity.  I  join  in  them  as  you  do  in  yours  at  church. 
There  is  nothing  about  the  ritual  that  is  degrading.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  as  pure  and  archaic  as  is  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  by  the  Jews." 

Her  eyes  dwelt  searchingly  upon  him.  His  words 
seemed  to  remove  a  barrier  that  stood  between  them. 
The  thought  of  him  on  a  plane  with  the  Jew  was  tolerable ; 
but  on  the  plane  of  the  idolaters  she  had  seen  on  the  road 
it  was  intolerable.  She  was  relieved  to  hear  his  reassurance 
on  that  point,  more  relieved  than  either  was  aware  of. 
As  the  dark  shadow  of  heathenism  fell  away  from  him  her 
manner  unconsciously  softened.  She  no  longer  felt  as  if 
she  were  holding  him  at  arm's  length  in  doubt. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it  from  your  lips  though  I  knew 
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in  my  mind  that  it  must  be  so — that  you  could  not  be 
in  sympathy  with  those  dreadful  people  on  the  road-side." 

He  saw  the  gladness  in  her  eyes.  Was  he  so  much  to 
her  that  she  should  be  filled  with  joy  at  the  thought  of 
their  drawing  near  on  the  plane  of  religion  ?  A  wild 
desire  to  renounce  the  faith  of  his  fathers  swept  over  him  ; 
to  stand  by  her  side  in  creed  as  well  as  in  culture — to  suffer 
no  barrier,  religious,  social  or  intellectual,  to  remain  between 
them.  A  Paradise  that  of  late  had  been  formulating  in 
his  dreams  opened  its  gate  before  his  dazzled  eyes  and  he 
could  not  speak. 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  that  your  religion  is  not  like  the 
religion  of  those  poor  idolaters,"  she  continued.  "  Promise 
me,  Rajah,  by  our  friendship  in  England  as  well  as  in  India, 
that  you  will  never  be  tempted  by  that  well-meaning,  but 
mistaken  old  Dewan  to  descend  to  anything  of  that  kind. 
It  would  be  retrogression  in  your  case.  Men  like  you 
should  rise  to  better  and  nobler  things  for  the  sake  of 
posterity,  even  if  it  requires  some  sacrifice.  Promise  me, 
Rajah  !  " 

The  tone  was  infinitely  tender.  What  man  could 
resist  such  pleading.  Certainly  not  the  Rajah.  He  took 
the  hand  she  held  out. 

"  I  promise  !  for  your  sweet  sake,  I  promise,  Delphine  ! 
My  Queen !  You  give  me  wings  to  lift  me  to  better  and 
nobler  things.  Oh  !  that  the  gods  would  give  you  to  me 
altogether  !  Life  would  be " 

"  Stop !  say  nothing  that  will  destroy  our  friendship. 
It  is  as  your  friend  that  I  can  best  help  you.  Any  other 
thought  is  madness — madness  !  " 

She  withdrew  her  hand  and  pushed  back  the  chair  on 
which  she  had  seated  herself. 

Like  a  man  who  suddenly  sees  his  treasure  slipping  from 
his  fingers  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"By  all  the  gods  of  my  fathers  let  it  be  madness — the 
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madness  of  joy,  of  love,  of  happiness  unspeakable  !  I  know- 
now  what  it  is  that  my  life  needs  to  make  it  complete.  It 
is  you,  Delphine  ! — you  !  you  !  you  !  " 

At  his  passionate  words  she  too  had  risen  from  her 
chair.  She  stood  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  back  gazing 
at  him,  fascinated,  spell-bound.  Now,  as  yesterday,  fear 
did  not  enter  into  her  mind.  With  each  repetition  of  the 
pronoun  he  approached  nearer  and  yet  nearer,  until  the 
hand  she  raised  weakly,  ineffectually  to  keep  him  at  bay, 
touched  his  breast. 

"  It  cannot  be  !  "  she  murmured  brokenly. 

"  It  can  be !  it  shall  be !  "  rang  in  her  ears  with  a 
masterful  triumph. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  noisy  fall  of  a  pot  outside, 
just  beyond  the  verandah.  Delphine  started  violently. 
The  Rajah,  who  was  also  startled  strode  into  the  verandah 
and  looked  out  into  the  garden.  He  could  see  nothing. 
Possibly  the  careless  gardener  had  fled  in  his  fright  at  the 
mischief  he  had  caused.  A  large  pot  of  arum  lilies  was 
lying  overturned,  the  broken  bits  of  pottery  scattered. 

The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  held  him  to  the 
spot.  He  knew  it  could  only  be  Ted.  As  the  latter  came 
under  the  portico  he  noticed  the  broken  pot  beyond. 

"  Hallo !  who  has  been  smashing  our  best  arum  lily, 
I  wonder  ?  " 

He  went  up  to  the  spot  and  examined  the  damage. 

"  Dropped  by  the  idiot  who  was  trying  to  move  it," 
was  his  comment. 

Raising  his  voice  he  called  Daniel,  and  on  the  appearance 
of  the  butler  ordered  him  to  send  one  of  the  gardeners  to 
repot  the  plant  before  it  faded,  and  to  water  it  well. 

He  mounted  the  steps  under  the  portico  in  leisurely 
fashion,  and  strolled  into  the  drawing-room  where  he 
found  Delphine  lying  back  in  an  easy  chair,  silent  and 
abstracted.  The  Rajah  was  still  in  the  verandah,  leaning 
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on  the  balustrade  and  looking  down  at  the  broken  pot  with 
a  frown  on  his  forehead. 

"  Has  his  Highness  been  telling  you  of  the  plans  he  has 
made,  Delphie  ?  "  he  asked,  handing  his  sun-topee,  stick 
and  gloves  to  an  attentive  servant. 

"  For  the  second  durbar  ?     No." 

"  For  our  visit  to  Calcutta.  He  wants  me  to  go  ;  and 
has  given  me  several  errands  to  do  for  him  ;  and 
he  suggests  that  you  should  come  with  me.  You  know 
I  ordered  that  damask  to  be  sent  down  at  once.  They 
write  to  say  that  they  have  only  half  the  quantity  we  require 
and  must  send  to  England  for  it.  We  can't  wait  all  that 
time ;  so  they  suggest  that  we  should  choose  another 
pattern.  They  have  only  four  or  five  pieces  of  the  length 
wanted." 

"  Awkward  ;  as  we  sent  the  patterns  back  immediately," 
said  Delphine,  her  eyes  wandering  in  the  direction  of  the 
Rajah. 

"  If  you  come  up  with  me  we  can  choose  another 
at  the  shop  ;  and  if  we  don't  like  what  they  have  in  stock, 
we  can  go  on  to  another  upholsterer — always  supposing 
that  His  Highness  will  leave  it  to  us." 

The  Rajah,  hearing  himself  alluded  to,  turned  abruptly 
from  the  balustrade  and  re-entered  the  room.  He  seated 
himself  in  the  chair  he  had  occupied  before,  and  with  an 
effort  pulled  himself  together.  He  shot  a  swift  glance  at 
Delphine  and  said — 

"  It  was  the  object  of  my  visit  this  morning,  Miss 
Dersingham,  to  ask  you  if  you  would  mind  running  up  to 
Calcutta  with  your  brother  and  giving  him  your  advice 
on  the  various  commissions  he  is  to  do  for  me." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  slightly,  the  only  sign  of  the 
surprise  she  felt. 

"  I  will  go  with  pleasure  if  I  can  be  of  any  use." 

"  You  will  find  the  journey  quite  easy,  whether  you 
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travel  by  the  night  or  day  mail.  It  will  be  pleasanter  for 
you  to  be  with  your  brother  than  to  be  staying  here  at  the 
bungalow  alone,"  continued  the  Rajah. 

Ted  glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  vaguely  wondering 
what  their  conversation  had  been  about.  No  suspicion 
was  awakened  in  his  mind  that  other  topics  might  possess 
a  greater  interest  than  Delphine's  visit  to  Calcutta.  That 
the  Rajah  was  not  himself  was  apparent.  He  attributed 
the  abstraction  to  other  causes,  and  was  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  a  change  of  some  sort  was  needed.  He 
determined  not  to  let  the  matter  rest.  With  regard  to  his 
sister's  trip  he  added  his  word  to  the  Rajah's. 

"  You  had  better  come  with  me  Delphie.  You  will 
enjoy  seeing  Calcutta." 

"  By  the  time  you  return,"  said  the  Rajah,  addressing 
Ted  more  than  Delphine,  "  I  shall  be  free  to  attend  to 
matters  that  concern  us  personally.  There  is  the  shikar 
expedition." 

"  And  the  polo ;  and  I  think  we  might  manage  a 
gymkhana  and  possibly  sky-races,"  rejoined  Ted,  cheer- 
fully. "  A  little  of  that  sort  of  thing  would  do  us  all 
good." 

"  You  might  bring  back  the  cups  for  the  races,  Miss 
Dersingham.  Will  you  choose  them  ?  Don't  forget  that 
Shivapet  is  rather  florid  in  its  tastes." 

"  Come  up  and  choose  them  yourself,  Rajah,"  said  Ted. 

Delphine's  eyes  seconded  the  invitation. 

"  I  won't  make  any  promise.  We  shall  all  be  going  up 
to  Calcutta  about  Christmas,  when  Government  takes 
a  holiday,  and  the  place  is  en  fete.  You  will  be  off  not  later 
than  to-morrow  night,  I  suppose." 

"  Can  you  be  ready,  Delphie  ?  "  asked  Ted. 

"  Quite  easily,"  she  replied  without  much  enthusiasm. 

She  was  puzzled  at  the  eagerness  shown  by  the  Rajah 
over  their  departure.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  inner 
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workings  of  the  zenana ;  and  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
fears  overshadowing  the  Prince.  Why  did  he  wish  to  get 
rid  of  her  at  that  particular  moment  ?  What  was  in  his 
mind  ?  Perhaps  after  all  he  intended  to  follow  but  did 
not  wish  to  appear  too  anxious.  Her  mind  was  in  a  chaotic 
state,  and  she  scarcely  knew  whether  she  wished  him  to 
follow  her  or  whether  a  change  such  as  was  proposed 
would  not  be  good  for  both  of  them. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ted.  "  We  will  leave  by  the  night 
mail,  and  I  will  write  for  a  reserved  compartment  for  you, 
Delphie,  at  once.  Your  ayah  will  travel  with  you  in  the 
ladies'  carriage." 

He  did  not  go  immediately  to  his  room  where  writing 
materials  lay  ready  to  hand,  but  remained  seated.  The 
conversation  flagged.  Ted  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"  Your  Highness  is  due  in  the  audience  chamber  a  little 
before  the  sitting  of  the  council  to  meet  the  Political  Agent." 
"  Then  it  is  time  I  was  off.    Will  you  kindly  call  up  the 
brougham." 

Ted  went  into  the  verandah,  and  the  Rajah  took  Del- 
phine's  hand  and  lifted  it  to  his  lips. 

"  We  shall  meet  again  on  your  return,  if  not  before. 
Till  then  may  you  be  preserved  in  safety,  best  beloved." 

Her  answer  was  in  her  eyes.  He  joined  his  secretary 
in  the  portico,  and  Delphine  in  a  strange  dream  of  unreality 
retired  to  her  room. 

Arrived  at  the  palace  the  Rajah  sent  a  message  to  the 
Dewan  to  the  effect  that  the  feast  of  Karlimaya  might  take 
place  on  the  morrow  as  arranged  at  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
No  word  was  said  as  to  his  presence  there.  The  Dewan 
was  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  prevailed  or  not. 

The  state  of  the  Rajah's  mind  as  he  drove  away  from  the 
bungalow  was  like  Delphine's — chaotic.  Emotion  in  the 
oriental  leaves  no  room  for  calm  consideration.  Like  a 
typhoon  it  sweeps  everything  before  it,  no  matter  bow 
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destructive  its  path  may  be.  Desire  must  be  fulfilled ; 
consequences  may  be  dealt  with — afterwards.  The  Ranees 
had  roused  his  fears.  He  had  taken  measures  to  place  the 
object  of  their  animosity  out  of  their  reach.  In  Calcutta, 
Delphine  would  be  safe.  Excuses  could  be  made  for  keeping 
her  there  until  their  attention  was  diverted  to  some  fresh 
object ;  and  thus  his  desire  to  place  her  in  safety  would  be 
fulfilled. 

Another  desire  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  wearying 
ceremonies  and  free  himself  temporarily  of  the  yoke  of 
State.  As  the  traveller  in  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  desert 
longs  for  the  cool  recesses  of  the  forest  so  he  longed  to  escape 
from  the  fierce  light  of  publicity — to  retire  into  privacy 
and  revel  in  his  freedom.  He  resented  this  last  demand  of 
the  Dewan  that  he  should  be  present  at  the  temple  feast ; 
not  so  much  because  the  rite  was  degrading  and  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  modern  educated  man  who  rose  superior 
to  demonolatry  ;  but  because  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  and 
the  overtaxing  of  a  willing  worker.  It  was  time  that  the 
worm  turned. 

With  exemplary  patience  he  had  complied  with  the 
demands  of  the  pujaris,  the  Dewan,  the  Resident,  and  with 
social  calls  upon  his  time.  The  moment  for  relaxation, 
nay  more,  for  reward,  had  arrived.  The  hope  of  how  that 
reward  should  come  was  his  own  secret.  It  was  vague  in 
means  of  accomplishment,  but  definite  in  character — a 
retreat,  a  companion,  a  blessed  period  wherein  days  and 
nights  were  not  counted,  where  state  and  royalty  were 
forgotten. 

Then  came  a  vision,  seductive  and  alluring,  of  a  man  in 
evening  dress,  a  woman  in  soft  cloud-like  white  by  his  side, 
flowers,  lights,  music,  the  gentle  air  of  the  Mediterranean 
blowing  round  them.  In  a  world  of  luxury  and  culture 
they  two  would  be  alone  and  far  from  the  reach  of  an 
exacting  Dewan,  a  jealous  purohit,  a  spying  bevy  of  ignorant 
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women,  and  a  critical  punctilious  English  official.  The 
vision  was  intoxicating.  It  left  no  room  for  doubt,  nor  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  great  factor  in  civilized  men's 
lives — public  opinion ;  nor  did  it  allow  for  an  instant  the 
consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  anomaly 
of  a  mixed  marriage. 

In  education  and  in  dress,  as  well  as  in  other  habits, 
the  Rajah  had  broken  away  from  the  groove  in  which  his 
father  had  lived ;  but  underneath  the  modern  erection 
stood  the  old  foundations,  the  inheritance  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestors  whose  creed  was  the  swift,  reckless  gratification 
of  all  desires. 

As  the  Rajah  of  Shivapore  entered  the  audience  chamber 
and  ceremoniously  greeted  the  Resident,  no  one  would  have 
guessed,  least  of  all  the  precise  official  with  his  high  ideal 
of  duty,  that  the  blood  of  his  forebears  was  stirring  in  his 
veins.  Ambition  that  was  neither  political  nor  social  had 
been  fired.  It  was  unthinkable  that  the  end  of  that 
ambition  should  not  be  attained. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THERE  was  no  ride  that  afternoon.  Ted  was  busy  at  the 
palace  answering  letters  and  preparing  for  his  departure 
the  next  evening  with  Delphine.  Later  the  Rajah  required 
his  presence  to  explain  his  commissions  in  detail.  When 
the  interview  was  at  an  end,  the  Ranees,  having  heard  that 
he  was  about  to  start  for  Calcutta,  sent  for  him  to  give  him 
their  commissions.  He  was  aghast  at  the  list,  and  began 
to  wonder  how  long  he  would  be  kept  at  the  Presidency 
town  before  he  could  fulfil  them  all. 

Delphine  despatched  a  note  to  Mrs.  Constable  asking 
her  to  tea,  and  suggesting  a  drive  afterwards,  an  invitation 
that  was  promptly  accepted. 

At  three  o'clock  she  heard  the  sound  of  Royama's 
bearers.  The  book  she  was  making  a  pretence  of  reading 
was  thrown  aside  and  she  went  into  the  verandah.  It  was 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  feeling  that  she  greeted  her 
visitor.  Her  generous  nature  prompted  an  expression 
of  gratitude  for  the  service  Royama  had  rendered  the  day 
before  in  removing  the  scorpion.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Rajah's  praise  of  the  Hindu  girl  was  not  forgotten.  The 
fact  that  she  had  intervened  still  rankled  although  she  could 
not  deny  that  a  great  service  had  been  rendered  by  Royama. 

She  was  too  well  bred  to  allow  any  sign  of  resentment  to 
appear  in  her  manner.  As  Royama  stepped  out  of  the 
palanquin  under  cover  of  the  enormous  umbrella  that  her 
faithful  body-guard  thought  fit  to  unfurl,  Delphine  advanced 
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with  outstretched  hand  and  led  her  guest  into  her  own  little 
boudoir. 

"  Ah  !  We  have  had  such  a  morning !  How  quiet 
your  bungalow  is  after  my  mother's  rooms  !  "  exclaimed 
Royama,  as  she  curled  herself  luxuriously  into  a  cushioned 
lounge.  "  Delphine  !  it  is  a  pity  that  you  do  not  eat 
pan  supari,  the  concoction  of  leaf,  betel-nut  and  condiments 
that  we  enjoy.  These  comfortable  chairs  were  made  for 
it.  Have  you  never  tried  it  ?  " 

"  Never  ;  and  I  have  no  inclination,"  replied  Delphine, 
with  decision. 

"  It  is  strange  how  you  English  people  dislike  to  adopt 
the  habits  of  any  foreign  country  in  which  you  may  have  to 
make  your  home  for  a  time,"  said  Royama,  contemplatively. 

"  We  are  what  is  called  insular ;  and  rather  proud  of 
the  fact  than  otherwise." 

"  Yes,  that  is  so  ;  and  being  so  I  have  often  wondered 
why  you  are  anxious  to  make  foreigners  who  come  to  your 
country  adopt  your  ways." 

"  We  consider  them  worthy  of  adoption." 

"  A  matter  of  opinion.  You  will  not  mind  if  1  eat  a 
little  betel  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  I  should  mind  !  Oh  !  Royama  !  don't  chew 
that  horrid  red  stuff,  it  looks  so  dreadful." 

"  Right-oh  !  as  your  brother  says.  I  will  put  it  away 
till  I  get  home.  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  soothing.  We  have 
had  such  a  terrible  morning." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Has  there  been  an  accident  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  was  my  eldest  brother's  wife  who  made  all 
the  trouble.  She  is  very  sensitive  and  jealous." 

"  Of  her  husband  ?  " 

"  No  ;  of  me  !  "  she  replied  complacently.  "I  go 
frequently  to  the  palace  to  see  the  Ranees.  I  come  here. 
I  went  to  the  Resident's  garden  party.  That  was  the  last 
load  of  hay  that  broke  the  camel's  back." 
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"  The  last  straw,  you  mean.  How  did  she  show  her 
jealousy  ?  Was  she  cross  and  disagreeable  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  dear  no !  She  cried  and  screamed  and  lay  on 
the  floor  and  kicked.  We  tried  all  we  could  to  comfort 
her  ;  but  she  would  not  be  comforted.  Poor  thing  !  I 
was  so  sorry  for  her  !  " 

"  Surely  she  gave  way  to  what  we  should  call  temper, 
and  behaved  very  foolishly,"  said  Delphine,  in  surprise. 

"  It  would  have  been  foolish  perhaps  in  an  English- 
woman. I  remember  Mrs.  Clark  and  Carrie  were  always 
telling  me  that  well-bred  women  never  showed  their  feelings. 
In  this  country  it  is  different ;  it  is  considered  quite  right 
and  proper  to  say  what  you  think,  and  show  what  you  feel. 
We  do  not  all  behave  like  my  sister-in-law.  It  is  what  you 
call  a  matter  of  temperament.  My  brother's  wife  is  very 
sensitive,  very  easily  upset.  And,  oh  !  poor  thing !  she 
is  so  exhausted  after  it  that  she  cannot  eat  her  food.  She 
has  had  no  dinner  to-day,  even  though  mother  prepared 
something  especially  for  her  and  begged  her  almost  with 
tears  to  eat." 

Delphine  could  not  pretend  to  feel  much  sympathy. 
She  remarked  coldly. 

"  She  should  learn  to  control  herself." 

"  She  has  never  been  able  to  do  that  because  of  her 
temperament.  It  was  very  sweet  of  her  to  be  jealous  of 
me,"  said  Royama  softly. 

"  Perhaps  she  thought  that  your  brother  would  give 
her  her  liberty  if  she  cried." 

"  She  knows  that  it  can  never  be.  She  would  not  be 
happy  with  it.  There  would  be  still  more  kicking  and 
screaming  and  crying  if  she  saw  how  people  stared  and  heard 
remarks  they  made.  Only  yesterday  Kangra  Kao  said  in 
my  own  hearing  that  I  was  as  free  as  a  cooly  woman  in  the 
road." 

"  That  was  very  rude  of  him.    We  should  consider  it 
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the  height  of  bad  manners  to  repeat  such  things  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people  themselves." 

"  It  is  not  thought  bad  manners  with  us  to  make  personal 
remarks." 

"  Did  you  kick  and  scream  when  you  got  home  ?  " 

Royama  laughed  merrily.  "  It  is  not  my  temperament 
to  kick  and  scream." 

"  Your  English  education  has  taught  you  better." 

"  Different — not  better,"  corrected  the  patriotic  Hindu 
girl. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  not  forgotten  what  you  learned 
in  England." 

"  We  do  not  forget." 

"  I  hope  you  do  more  than  remember  all  that  Carrie  and 
her  mother  taught  you.  How  do  you  spend  your  tune  now 
you  are  back  in  your  Indian  home  ?  " 

"  I  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  because  it  is  our 
custom.  I  am  usually  the  first  to  run  to  my  mother  when 
she  rings  the  bell  for  morning  prayer." 

"  Do  you  have  prayers  every  morning  ?  " 

"  After  our  fashion.  My  mother  sings  a  hymn  and  takes 
out  the  little  brass  image  of  the  god  Krishna  that  she  has 
always  used.  I  fetch  some  marigold  or  oleander  blossom. 
She  places  the  flowers  with  a  little  rice,  butter  and  sugar 
before  the  image,  and  she  asks  the  god  to  be  good  to  the 
household  during  the  day.  It  takes  only  a  few  minutes. 
Afterwards  I  have  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  with  some  toast, 
because  I  like  toast,  and  am  used  to  it.  Then  I  have  a 
nice  quiet  time  for  reading  and  study.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  to  do  the  house-work  so  I  need  not  trouble  myself 
about  it.  Later  the  ayah  comes  and  brushes  my  hair  and 
helps  me  with  my  toilet.  While  she  is  arranging  my  hair 
she  talks  and  tells  me  all  the  gossip  that  the  kitchen  women 
have  brought  from  the  market,  about  the  palace  and  the 
doings  of  the  English  and  the  happenings  in  the  bazaar, 
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whether  the  buniya  has  been  quarrelling  with  his  wife  and 
why." 

"  You  let  her  gossip  1  " 

"  Why  should  she  not  ?    She  is  most  amusing." 

"  But  she  is  a  servant." 

"  And  also  a  relation.  Then  I  go  into  the  kitchen1 
where  my  mother  and  sisters-in-law  are  busy  looking  after 
the  women.  We  all  dine  at  midday,  the  men  by  themselves, 
we  with  our  mother.  Afterwards  some  of  us  go  to  sleep, 
because  we  get  up  so  early ;  but  only  for  a  short  time. 
To-day  I  have  come  to  see  you.  Sometimes  I  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Ranees,  or  to  one  of  mother's  friends.  Sometimes 
we  drive  out.  In  the  evening  there  is  another  meal,  and 
after  the  lamps  are  lit  we  talk,  and  perhaps  play  a  game  of 
pachesi.  We  all  go  to  bed  early." 

"  I  wonder  what  good  your  English  education  did." 

"  It  taught  me  to  talk  nicely  with  others,  and  not  to 
hang  my  head  like  a  child.  It  taught  me  to  read  ;  and  to 
look  at  things  sensibly  ;  not  to  think  too  much  of  evil 
omens  and  superstitions  ;  and — and " 

"  Not  to  go  into  hysterics,"  added  Delphine. 

"  Not  unless  I  have  occasion." 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  hysterical  or  nervous,  Royama, 
or  you  would  never  have  seized  the  scorpion  on  my  dress 
as  you  did  yesterday." 

"  No  ;   perhaps  not." 

"  Nor  have  saved  the  Rajah  from  breaking  his  caste  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  time  his  name  had  been  mentioned, 
and  Royama  became  suddenly  silent.  The  smile  vanished 
and  the  lips  closed  firmly.  Something  in  her  expression 
seemed  to  challenge  the  English  girl  to  defend  her 
action. 

"  I  was  sorry  you  interfered.  The  Rajah  was  longer 
in  England  than  you  were.  At  heart  he  is  British.  His 
habits,  learned  there,  are  firmly  established.  I  was  hoping 
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that  I  might  persuade  him  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
old-fashioned  ways  of  his  father.  One  of  the  first  steps 
towards  it  would  be  to  accept  our  hospitality." 

"  He  can  keep  his  English  habits  without  breaking  his 
caste.  He  continues  to  use  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  for  his 
food.  He  dresses  in  English-made  clothes  ;  and  he  sits  on 
chairs,  and  not  on  cushions  on  the  floor  as  his  father  did. 
There  is  no  harm  in  all  that,"  allowed  Royama. 

"  If  he  is  so  civilized  as  to  adopt  the  habits  of  an 
educated  European  it  must  be  very  repugnant  to  him  to 
submit  to  all  the  superstitious  rites  demanded  of  him  in 
the  name  of  caste.  Let  him  retain  his  Hindu  philosophical 
faith  if  he  likes,  as  a  Jew  would  retain  his  religion  ;  but 
surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  descend  to  practices 
that  the  western  world  would  deem  degrading." 

"  It  is  all  a  matter  of  opinion,"  said  Royama.  "  The 
eastern  world,  in  which  you  must  remember  we  are  living 
sees  no  degradation  in  caste  ceremonies  or  the  rites  of  our 
creed.  Nothing  can  be  more  degrading,  more  objectionable, 
more  lowering  to  self-esteem  in  our  eyes  than  your  habit 
of  eating  food  prepared  by  the  hands  of  outcastes.  Knowing 
you  English  as  we  do,  we  recognize  your  good  points,  and 
we  overlook  your  outrage  of  our  caste  sensibilities.  You 
should  return  good  for  good,  and  not  condemn  in  us  practices 
that  do  not  find  place  among  yourselves." 

"  I  .don't  think  I  condemn  them  generally  in  your 
nation." 

"  You  would  condemn  them  individually — in  me  for 
instance." 

"  If  they  were  degrading — yes." 

"  And  in  the  Rajah  ?  " 

Royama  glanced  at  Delphine  under  her  long  lashes  with 
sharp  scrutiny.  Beneath  the  simplicity  of  the  modest 
Hindu  maiden  dwelt  the  complex  Hindu  mind,  far  reaching 
in  its  working. 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Delphine,  frankly.  "  For  instance,  I 
may  say  that  I  did  not  like  the  part  he  had  to  play  in  the 
durbar." 

"  That  was  not  degrading,"  exclaimed  Royama  in 
surprise.  "  Far  from  it !  For  the  time  being  he  was  the 
swami  himself." 

"  An  assumption  that  is  either  blasphemous  or  foolish. 
I  could  not  credit  him  with  wilful  blasphemy ;  therefore 
I  could  only  regard  it  as  folly  to  pose  as  the  deity.  I 
admit  that  he  may  have  been  forced  into  it ;  but  I  wish  he 
had  stood  firm  and  resolutely  refused  to  occupy  a  position 
that  made  me  laugh." 

"  Delphine ! "  cried  Royama  in  distressed  protest. 
"  You  don't  appreciate  his  wonderful  goodness,  his  nobility, 
his  greatness  !  As  he  stood  there,  his  body  the  ark — you 
call  it — of  the  deity,  we  who  saw  him  were  filled  with 
reverence,  with  gratitude,  with  joy ;  that  his  beautiful 
body  should  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  a  resting-place  for 
the  deity.  You  don't  understand — how  can  you  ? — the 
ecstasy  that  filled  the  crowd.  I  could  have  thrown  myself 
before  him  in  my  love  and  joy,  in  my  worship  and  adoration. 
I  envied  the  dust  that  his  feet  touched,  the  jewels  that 
rested  on  his  breast !  "  She  clasped  her  hands  and  swayed 
with  emotion  that  she  did  not  try  to  conceal.  "  And  then, 
Delphine,  to  see  you  the  next  day  with  your  careless  laugh- 
ing manner  trying  to  tempt  our  beloved  Prince  to  abase 
himself  by  drinking  coffee  prepared  by  pariahs  !  Oh  !  it 
was  terrible."  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  as  if  to 
shut  out  the  sight.  "  That  was  degradation  if  you  like  ! 
a  deed  unworthy  of  our  swami  Maharajah  !  " 

Delphine  heard  her  in  silence,  unconvinced  and  even 
unimpressed. 

"  We  look  at  these  matters  from  a  different  point  of 
view,"  she  said  a  little  coldly. 

Praise  of  the  Rajah  from  that  quarter  had  the  effect 
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of  irritating  her.  The  fact  that  she  could  find  no  reason 
for  her  irritation  did  not  serve  to  allay  it. 

"  Quite  true !  "  rejoined  Royama  in  eager  agreement. 
"  You  do  not  love  him  as  we  do ;  he  is  not  your 
prince." 

"  No  ;  he  is  not  my  prince  ;  he  is  my  friend,  my  best 
friend  for  whom  I  have  a  great  regard.  If  he  were  my  prince 
he  could  not  be  my  friend.  It  hurts  me  to  see  any  friend 
of  mine  behaving  foolishly.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  sight 
does  not  endanger  my  friendship.  Naturally  with  the 
Rajah  whom  I  have  known  for  several  years,  I  have  no 
wish  to  see  it  jeopardized." 

"  I  wonder  what  you  would  think  of  him,"  said  Royama, 
slowly  and  with  deliberate  purpose,  "  if  you  saw  him  at 
the  heathen  festival  that  is  to  take  place  to-morrow  at  the 
temple  just  outside  the  palace  gate." 

"  I  should  not  see  him  there,"  replied  Delphine,  con- 
fidently. 

"  If  you  attended  the  feast  you  would." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  not  be  there,"  said 
Delphine. 

She  laughed  incredulously  as  she  spoke.  Light  as  it 
was  the  laugh  nettled  her  companion  more  than  a  little. 

"  I  am  equally  certain  that  he  will  attend  the  feast. 
His  father  never  failed,  and  he  will  not  fail.  He  is  too  good, 
too  noble  to  refuse.  He  will  show  the  people  that  he  loves 
them,  and  is  in  sympathy  with  them  as  a  true  prince  should 
be." 

The  ring  of  certainty  in  her  voice  roused  Delphine  into 
further  contradiction. 

"  He  is  different  from  his  father.  I  know  him  better 
than  you  do.  I  saw  so  much  of  him  in  England.  He 
hates  these  idolatrous  festivals  as  he  has  told  me  more  than 
once  ;  and  he  will  not  encourage  them,  whatever  his  father 
may  have  done  before  him." 
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"  Delphine !  Will  you  go  yourself  and  see  whether  I 
am  right  or  wrong  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  be  present  at  such  an  affair  ?  "  asked 
Delphine  in  surprise.  "  It  would  be  impossible." 

"  Not  at  all.  Close  to  the  temple  there  is  a  little  rest- 
house.  For  the  sum  of  ten  rupees,  perhaps  less,  the  temple 
people  would  allow  you  to  stand  there.  They  would  lower 
a  bamboo  screen  which  you  would  see  through  sufficiently 
to  recognize  the  Rajah,  if  there,  without  being  seen  yourself. 
It  would  be  perfectly  safe.  Oh  yes  ;  you  need  not  be 
afraid.  Others  have  seen  it  from  the  same  place  in  days 
gone  by.  I  have  heard  my  father  say  so.  There  is  no  caste 
to  consider.  At  the  temple  of  Karlimaya  all  castes  includ- 
ing the  outcastes  worship  together.  Do  go  ;  you  will  find 
it  immensely  interesting." 

As  she  spoke  Delphine's  eyes  grew  bright.  The  sug- 
gestion appealed  to  her  spirit  of  adventure. 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  can't.  My  father  won't  allow  me  to  go.  You  must 
take  your  ayah.  You  can  easily  slip  out  of  your  compound. 
The  temple  is  close  by  and  when  the  pujah  is  over  you  can 
as  easily  get  back.  It  is  not  more  than  fifty  yards  to  your 
gate." 

"  When  did  you  say  the  feast  was  to  take  place  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  night." 

Suddenly  Delphine  remembered  her  visit  to  Calcutta. 
"  By-the-bye,  I  was  forgetting  our  plans.  My  brother  and 
I  are  off  to  Calcutta  by  the  night  mail." 

"  In  that  case  of  course  you  can't  be  present.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well.  You  might  think  it  rather  a  horrid  sight,  as 
you  have  not  been  accustomed  to  it.  We  are  used  to  such 
things.  Blood-sacrifices  are  common  enough  among  the 
lower  classes." 

"  Do  the  people  really  believe  in  the  evil  spirit  ?  " 
asked  Delphine. 
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"  Why  not  ?  You  English  believe  in  an  evil  spirit 
though  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  propitiate  it  with 
pujah.  What  our  people  do  in  their  ignorance  they  do 
in  good  faith  for  they  know  no  better.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
say  they  are  wrong." 

"  You  don't  go  to  the  temple  of  Karlimaya,  I  hope." 

"  I  was  there  only  a  fortnight  ago,"  replied  Royama, 
without  hesitation.  "  One  of  the  ceremonies  by  which 
my  caste  was  restored  was  the  feeding  of  beggars  at  the 
temple.  I  fed  fifty  poor  men  with  my  own  hands." 

"  You  did  not  like  it,  did  you  ?  " 

"  It  gave  me  a  very  satisfactory  feeling  such  as  perhaps 
you  feel  when  you  have  been  to  church." 

"  And  you  were  not  disgusted  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  I  was  full  of  virtue.  Now  tell  me 
what  are  you  going  to  do  in  Calcutta  ?  " 

The  conversation  turned  to  matters  less  momentous 
than  caste  and  Delphine  explained  the  reason  of  the  journey. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  "  she  asked  good- 
naturedly. 

"  Will  you  be  so  kind  ?  I  want  the  largest  doll  you  can 
find.  If  you  can  get  one  with  the  body  modelled  in  com- 
position as  well  as  the  head  I  shall  be  glad.  I  should  like 
to  give  it  to  the  third  Ranee.  She  has  spoilt  the  one  I 
brought  from  England  by  bathing  its  saw-dust  body." 

They  chatted  of  shopping,  a  subject  not  by  any  means 
monopolized  by  women  of  the  West.  Royama  discovered 
that  she  had  several  commissions  as  soon  as  she  had  found 
in  Delphine  a  willing  agent. 

At  the  hour  named  Mrs.  Constable  appeared  and  Royama 
departed.  As  she  was  leaving,  Delphine  saia — 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour.  Will  you  take  care  of 
Peter  for  me  while  I  am  away  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  Your  mother  won't  object  ?  " 
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"  I  know  that  she  will  be  very  pleased  to  have  him.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  shall  let  you  have  him  back,"  she  added, 
laughing,  as  she  petted  the  dog  and  made  much  of  him. 

It  was  arranged  that  Royama  should  come  for  him  the 
next  morning.  At  the  same  time  she  would  bring  a  pattern 
of  the  satin  she  required,  and  the  full  title  of  the  book  to  be 
bought. 

As  Delphine  entered  the  drawing-room  the  tea-tray  was 
brought  in.  Following  close  upon  the  tea  came  Ted.  He 
was  longing  for  his  tea,  and  in  a  hurry,  having  still  several 
things  to  do  at  the  palace.  He  greeted  Mrs.  Constable  and 
then  turned  to  his  sister. 

"  I  say,  Delphine,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  go  on 
ahead  to-morrow.  You  can  easily  do  the  journey  by  your- 
self with  the  ayah.  I  have  secured  a  ladies'  carriage  for 
you,  and  there  is  no  change.  In  any  case  I  should  not 
be  allowed  to  travel  with  you,  so  it  won't  make  any  real 
difference  if  I  start  to-morrow  morning  instead  of  in  the 
evening." 

"  What  advantage  do  you  gain  ?  " 

"  I  get  the  whole  of  the  next  day  for  my  shopping. 
The  Ranees  have  given  me  heaps  of  commissions  as  well  as 
the  Rajah.  As  long  as  I  remain  here  they  will  go  on  adding 
to  their  shopping  lists,  so  the  sooner  I  am  off  the  better. 
I'll  meet  your  train  in  the  evening  in  time  for  a  late  dinner. 
Daniel  will  come  with  me." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  stay  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Constable. 

"  At  the  Rajah's  house." 

"  Are  you  going  there  by  yourselves  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  the  Rajah  is  not  coming,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean,"  replied  Ted,  who  never  beat  about  the  bush.  "  I 
wish  he  could  come.  He's  got  another  ceremony  of  some 
sort  to  attend  to,  I  believe.  He's  getting  too  sick  for 
words  of  all  these  affairs.  A  run  to  Calcutta  would  do  him 
no  end  of  good." 
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"  All  the  same,  I  should  not  propose  it  if  I  were  you," 
said  Mrs.  Constable. 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  did  ;  but  he  said  no  ;  it  couldn't 
be  managed." 

"  Rajahs  are  not  encouraged  by  a  paternal  Government 
to  leave  their  States.  He  was  wise  to  say  no." 

Ted  looked  at  her  across  the  tea-cups.  "  It  strikes  me 
that  if  they  don't  take  care  they  will  have  a  catastrophe 
in  their  experiments.  In  this  case  they  are  putting  new 
wine  into  an  old,  a  very  old  bottle.  Either  the  wine  will 
be  ruined  or  the  bottle.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  latter." 

"  I  trust  it  will  be  neither,"  said  Mrs.  Constable,  warmly. 

"  I  don't  think  the  old  bottle  called  Shivapore  can  take 
much  harm  if  the  new  wine  does  burst  out  of  it.  What  the 
Rajah  wants  after  all  this  pow-wow  is  a  change,  a  little 
decent  society.  Even  I  feel  a  bit  hipped  for  want  of  the 
company  of  young  men  like  myself." 

"  The  Rajah  won't  find  that  sort  of  thing  at  Calcutta. 
The  English  society  there  is  too  official  to  be  really  genial 
to  a  native  prince." 

"  Then  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  England  every  year  for 
a  short  period  just  to  give  him  a  real  holiday  where  he 
could  get  into  touch  with  his  old  chums  who  would  treat 
him  courteously,  but  as  an  equal.  Two  months  or  even 
six  weeks  would  be  enough  to  put  him  on  good  terms  with 
himself  and  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  endurance  needed  for 
the  running  of  this  antiquated  little  State.  We've  had  our 
experience  with  Rajahs  in  the  past,  and  have  heard  more 
than  enough  about  reversion  to  type  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  authorities  can't  plead  ignorance." 

"  It  is  what  usually  occurs,"  said  Mrs.  Constable.  "  I 
don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  prevented.  It  is  inevitable." 

"  There  I  disagree  with  you,"  replied  Ted,  hotly.  "  It 
is  by  no  means  inevitable  in  Narayan's  case.  It  need  not 
happen  if  the  powers  that  be  have  sufficient  discernment  not 
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to  throw  him  back  entirely  on  himself,  and  allow  him  to  be 
poisoned  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  zenana  and  the  palace. 
There's  no  escape  from  it,  situated  as  he  is  with  the  Ranees 
under  the  same  roof,  the  Dewan  in  his  pocket,  and  those 
pujari  people  at  his  elbow." 

"  Talking  of  change,"  said  Mrs.  Constable,  who  found 
that  she  was  on  delicate  ground  with  the  private  secretary. 
"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  pleasant  change  for 
Delphine  if  you  left  her  in  Calcutta  for  a  spell.  The  season 
is  just  beginning.  She  would  enjoy  the  dances,  dinners, 
gymkhanas,  and  other  gaieties." 

"  How  odd  !  Harlesden  made  the  very  same  suggestion 
to-day  when  I  met  him  after  the  council." 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Mrs.  Constable,  without 
turning  a  hair.  "It  is  a  very  natural  thought  to  us  old 
Indians  that  young  people  in  India  should  be  where  the 
band  plays  and  the  flags  fly.  I  have  an  old  friend  in 
Calcutta  who  would  gladly  give  the  invitation.  What  do 
you  say,  Delphine  ?  " 

She  had  been  unusually  silent  since  Royama  left ;  and 
now  she  smiled  in  dreamy  fashion. 

"  I  came  out  to  keep  house  for  Ted.  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  neglect  my  duty  for  so-called  pleasure.  I  am  very 
happy  ;  I  haven't  been  here  long  enough  to  feel  dull." 

A  carriage  came  up  to  the  door  and  Delphine  ran  away 
to  put  on  her  hat  and  gloves. 

"  I  don't  think  I  know  this  turnout,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Constable  as  she  stood  in  the  verandah  waiting  for  Delphine. 

"  It's  quite  new  ;  came  down  from  Calcutta  last  week," 
said  Ted. 

"  Your's  or  the  Rajah's  ?  " 

"  The  Rajah's  of  course.  He  won't  allow  me  to  buy 
any  carriages  or  cars  for  myself — says  the  secretary  always 
has  the  run  of  the  palace  stables  and  garage." 

"  There  has  never  been  a  European  secretary  before." 
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"  Hasn't  there  ?  Oh  !  well !  it  is  easier  to  say  yes  in 
Shivapet  than  no." 

"  H'm  !  so  you  have  found  that  out !  " 

"  I'm  finding  out  a  good  many  things  as  time  goes," 
said  Ted. 

"  And  you'll  find  out  a  good  many  more  before  you're 
finished.  By-the-bye,  try  and  arrange  for  your  sister  to 
stay  on  at  Calcutta.  I  will  write  about  that  invitation 
to-night." 

Delphine  appeared  and  they  got  into  the  carriage. 
The  impatient  Arabs  sprang  into  their  collars  and  prevented 
the  Doctor's  wife  from  hearing  Ted's  reply. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  rooms  occupied  by  the  Rajah  were  furnished  in  Euro- 
pean fashion.  His  sitting-room  had  the  usual  lounges  and 
tables  required  for  the  comfort  of  civilized  man.  Books 
and  newspapers  lay  about  as  if  they  were  read.  Writing 
materials  were  at  hand  on  the  writing-table. 

The  dining-room  was  such  as  might  be  seen  in  any 
Englishman's  dwelling,  comfort  being  evident  without  a 
display  of  the  florid  incongruities  which  mar  the  appearance 
of  some  houses  belonging  to  Indian  gentlemen. 

The  food  was  served  by  caste  servants  on  a  perfectly 
appointed  table  laid  out  with  handsome  silver  suitable  for 
a  man  of  his  rank.  Sitting  at  a  dinner-table  instead  of 
on  the  floor  after  the  manner  of  his  ancestors  did  not 
preclude  the  performance  of  the  Hindu  grace  before  eating 
and  drinking — an  oblation  as  well  as  a  thanksgiving. 

In  the  same  manner  his  ceremonial  ablutions  were  in 
no  way  hindered  by  the  use  of  a  comfortably-fitted  bath- 
room. Considering  how  free  from  domestic  ritual  his  life 
in  England  had  been,  it  was  to  his  credit  that  he  had 
adapted  himself  so  readily  to  the  orthodox  caste  routine. 
The  lessons  of  his  childhood,  assisted  by  heredity — a  power- 
ful factor  in  the  East  whatever  it  may  be  counted  in  the 
West — enabled  him  to  settle  down  into  the  old  groove  with 
tolerable  ease.  As  long  as  the  rites  were  strictly  private 
and  connected  only  with  his  daily  life,  there  was  very  little 
irritation ;  he  overcame  his,  repugnance  and  submitted  to 
the  inevitable  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  summon 
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for  the  occasion.  He  required  to  be  reminded  at  first  as 
the  different  hours  came  round  for  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion, for  ablution  and  oblation  ;  but  thanks  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Dewan,  some  one  was  always  at  hand  to  save 
him  from  the  sin  of  forgetfulness  and  omission.  The 
Hindu  domestic  ceremonial  seems  to  make  large  demands 
upon  the  followers  of  the  faith  ;  but  the  rites  have  the  merit 
of  being  short  and  easy  of  performance. 

In  carrying  out  the  public  ceremonies  he  was  less  happy 
as  was  evident  in  the  case  of  the  religious  durbar.  His 
residence  in  England  had  given  him  an  acute  sense  of 
public  opinion  formed  from  the  European  point  of  view. 
In  India  immutable  prejudice  founded  on  tradition  takes 
the  place  of  public  opinion ;  and  he  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  his  cultivated  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  the  dignity  of  the  individual  with  the  antiquated  observ- 
ances of  remote  generations.  He  did  his  best  as  we  have 
seen  to  overcome  his  repugnance,  and  conform  to  the 
ordinances  of  religion  and  state  by  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
inclination. 

A  factor  in  his  present  life  that  had  a  considerable 
influence  was  his  virtual  isolation  in  the  palace  that  was 
henceforth  to  be  his  home.  Princes  with  their  entourage 
seem  to  be  the  centre  of  attention  ;  yet  as  a  class  they  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  loneliness.  The  Rajah  realized  the 
sense  to  its  fullest  extent ;  his  secretary  dimly  divined  it ; 
but  his  own  people  overlooked  it  altogether.  Ever  ready 
to  kow-tow  to  their  Prince,  to  flatter  and  to  bear  him 
company,  they  would  have  been  astonished  to  hear  that  he 
pined  for  companionship ;  that  he  missed  with  a  vague 
ever-increasing  regret  the  friends  of  his  exile. 

Delphine  herself  would  have  been  surprised,  after  her 
ineffectual  attempt  to  break  his  caste,  could  she  have 
learned  how  intensely  he  longed  to  join  them  sometimes  at 
their  cozy  little  meals.  As  he  sat  by  himself  before  the 
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array  of  china,  glass,  and  silver  in  the  palace  dining-room, 
he  recalled  the  fun  of  the  breakfast-table,  the  merriment 
at  late  dinner  when  a  guest  or  two  besides  himself  had 
dropped  in,  the  informality  of  lunch  and  tea  at  which 
the  company  could  help  themselves  without  a  servant 
gliding  in  to  anticipate  requirements  and  render  self-help 
impossible.  It  was  all  irrevocably  gone — as  long  as  he 
remained  an  inmate  of  the  palace  supporting  the  dignity 
of  his  position. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  routine  of  the  palace  to  corre- 
spond with  these  bygone  pleasures,  scarcely  recognized  at 
the  time  as  pleasures,  so  common  was  their  occurrence  ; 
nothing  to  compensate  for  their  loss.  For  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  must  take  his  food  in  solitude  and  in  the  silence  observed 
by  orthodox  Hindus,  waited  on  by  obsequious  servants,  in 
whose  very  bearing  was  a  constant  reminder  of  the  state 
that  surrounded  him. 

Isolated  by  his  position,  he  sometimes  in  moments  of 
depression  thought  of  Ted  with  secret  misgiving  lest  he 
too  should  slip  away  from  the  old  friendly  footing.  No 
wonder  that  he  longed  intensely  to  set  every  tradition  of 
caste  at  defiance  and  go  across  to  the  bungalow  uninvited, 
sure  of  a  warm  welcome,  and  seat  himself  at  his  secretary's 
dinner-table.  In  the  irresistible  intimacy  of  a  family  the 
old  friendship  would  be  restored. 

He  forced  himself  to  put  the  temptation  aside,  to  beat 
it  down  ruthlessly,  and  to  recall  to  mind  his  circumstances. 

Perhaps  later .  A  lapse  under  certain  conditions  might 

be  worth  the  penalty  involved  in  the  subsequent  restoration 
of  caste.  It  was  this  alluring,  undefined  hope  that  buoyed 
him  up  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  in  the  patient 
submission  to  every  rite  imposed. 

Of  late  a  new  anxiety  had  arisen,  but  this  would  be 
relieved  as  soon  as  he  could  be  sure  that  Delphine  had  left 
Shivapet.  It  was  advisable  that  she  should  be  out  of  reach 
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of  the  machinations  of  the  Ranees,  at  any  rate  for  a  time. 
It  was  even  more  desirable  that  she  should  be  absent  during 
this  last  repugnant  ceremony  which  was  to  take  place  in  a 
few  hours. 

Whether  he  could  avoid  attending  it  remained  to  be  seen. 
He  fully  intended  to  persevere  in  his  refusal ;  but  his  nature 
was  compliant  rather  than  obstinate ;  and  if  the  Dewan 
were  insistent,  he  might  see  no  other  course  than  to  give 
way.  It  was  of  no  use  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Resident . 
Harlesden,  he  knew,  would  side  with  the  Dewan  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  Ted  would  counsel  compliance  also. 
It  was  Delphine  alone  who  sympathized  and  supported  him 
in  his  antipathy  to  the  blood  sacrifice.  If  she  fully  under- 
stood the  obligations  of  a  time-honoured  national  institu- 
tion, would  she  be  so  ready  to  condemn  and  to  preach  open 
rebellion  ? 

It  was  early  morning  of  the  following  day.  At  seven 
o'clock  Ted  called  at  the  palace  by  appointment  to  receive 
the  Rajah's  final  instructions.  He  found  him  dressed  in 
a  light  morning  suit,  the  only  oriental  part  of  his  costume 
being  the  turban,  without  which  in  these  days  Ted  never 
saw  him.  Though  the  Englishman  knew  that  the  abundant 
crop  of  short  black  hair  was  gone,  he  did  not  realise  how 
greatly  the  appearance  of  the  Prince  was  altered. 

In  the  bright  light  of  the  early  day  before  the  blinds 
were  let  down  to  exclude  the  glare  of  the  sun,  the  Rajah's 
face  looked  anxious  and  careworn.  For  the  first  time  Ted 
was  struck  by  the  lines  about  the  mouth  and  forehead  that 
he  had  not  observed  before,  and  he  was  concerned  to  see 
the  traces  of  work  showing  so  plainly.  Stopping  suddenly 
in  his  occupation  of  rilling  in  cheques  for  the  Rajah  to  sign, 
he  looked  up  at  him  from  the  writing-table,  and  said  im- 
pulsively— 

"  I  say,  old  man,  I  wish  you  would  come  up  to  Calcutta 
with  us !  " 
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Never  since  they  had  left  England  had  Ted  used  this 
particular  term  of  friendship  that  was  once  often  on  his 
lips.  It  startled  the  Rajah. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it  ? — Ted  !  —  Do  you  really 
wish  me  to  come  with  you  ?  Does — does  Delphine  wish 
it?" 

"  Of  course  she  does  !  "  replied  Ted  without  hesitation. 
"  She'll  be  as  glad  as  I  shall  be  to  shake  off  this  fusty  old 
atmosphere  of  state  in  which  we  have  been  living.  In 
Calcutta  our  old  chum,  Narayan,  might  come  to  life  again, 
and  we  should  get  rid  of  this  incubus,  the  Rajah  of 
Shivapore,  who  with  his  Dewan  sits  heavily  on  our 
shoulders." 

The  use  of  Delphine's  name  did  not  escape  the  secretary's 
notice.  In  their  boy  and  girlhood  days  it  was  common 
enough  between  them.  Only  of  late  years  had  the  custom 
been  dropped  and  the  more  formal  terms  employed. 

The  Rajah's  eyes  dwelt  wistfully  upon  the  Englishman 
as  he  spoke.  The  lines  faded  and  the  lips  moved  with  a 
happy  smile.  It  was  of  short  duration  and  died  out  even 
as  he  replied. 

"  The  temptation  is  great,  but  escape  is  not  to  be 
found  that  way.  My  shadow  would  follow  me.  I  should 
arrive  with  a  salute.  Wherever  I  went  the  booming  of 
guns  would  pursue  me.  My  coming  and  going  would  be 
marked  and  recorded  in  the  daily  papers  with  yours  also 
as  my  secretary.  No  ;  it  is  privacy  I  want ;  not  the  full 
glare  of  the  Viceroy's  court.  That  has  to  come  later, 
whether  I  like  it  or  no,  when  I  go  to  Simla." 

"  Can't  you  be  incog.  ?  " 

"  With  Mr.  Harlesden  here  ?  Impossible  ;  we  must 
think  of  some  other  plan  when  you  come  back  if  I  am  to 
get  my  wish."  He  caught  his  breath  with  the  suspicion  of 
a  sigh.  Between  the  wish  and  its  fulfilment  lay  a  thorny 
track.  "  I  hope  Miss  Dersingham  will  find  the  house 
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comfortable.  As  my  deputy,  please  see  that  she  has  every- 
thing she  wants,  just  as  if  I  were  on  the  spot  to  play  host. 
Give  her  my  kind  regards  and  best  thanks  for  helping  me 
with  my  troublesome  shopping." 

"  You  won't  look  in  at  the  bungalow  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  have  time." 

"  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  she  will  not  be  there.  She 
is  lunching  with  Mrs.  Constable  and  will  not  go  back  till 
late  in  the  afternoon.  She  will  dine  at  the  bungalow,  and 
the  carriage  will  take  her  to  the  station  directly  after- 
dinner." 

"  Which  carriage  have  you  ordered  ?  " 

"  The  big  one  that  brought  us  back  from  the  station 
the  day  she  arrived.  It  holds  the  luggage.  The  Ranees 
will  not  be  wanting  it.  Since  they  have  had  their  family- 
coach  motor  they  have  refused  to  use  the  old  carriage." 

The  Rajah  sat  down  and  put  his  signature  to  the  docu- 
ments Ted  had  prepared.  There  was  no  time  for  further 
conversation.  With  a  warm  grip  of  the  hand  they  parted, 
and  half  an  hour  later  Ted,  with  Daniel  the  butler,  were 
speeding  as  fast  as  a  motor  could  take  them  to  the 
station.  The  day  mail  was  caught  with  five  minutes  to 
spare. 

The  Rajah  was  right  in  refusing  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestion made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  his  private 
secretary.  Calcutta,  with  the  Viceroy  in  residence  at 
Government  House  and  several  other  native  princes 
staying  with  their  suites  in  the  great  Indian  capital,  was  the 
last  place  to  choose  for  a  retreat  into  private  life.  The 
appearance  of  the  ruler  of  Shivapore  in  company  with  hLs 
secretary  and  secretary's  sister  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
rise  to  all  sorts  of  questions.  The  Rajah  knew,  though 
Ted  did  not,  that  a  paternal  Government  might  think  it 
advisable  to  make  a  change  in  his  personelk.  It  was  also 
possible  that  the  vexed  question  of  his  speedy  marriage  to 
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the  daughter  of  some  prince  or  nobleman  might  be  re- 
opened with  hints  and  viceregal  advice  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  disregard. 

He  was  allowed  little  time  after  the  departure  of  his 
secretary  for  the  contemplation  of  his  troubles.  The 
Dewan  sent  in  a  petition  for  an  interview,  which  was 
granted.  It  was  longer  than  usual,  and  the  Rajah's  patience 
was.  sorely  tried  by  the  persistence  of  his  prime  minister. 
When  at  last  Chakravarti  took  his  leave — without  having 
accomplished  his  purpose — a  deputation  from  the  town 
followed  close  upon  his  heels  with  the  same  request.  Finally 
an  urgent  message  came  from  the  Ranees,  praying  him  to 
go  to  the  zenana  at  once.  Their  requests  were  always  of  an 
imperative  nature,  demanding  instant  attention.  He  went 
to  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  well  aware  beforehand  what 
its  nature  would  be.  One  and  all  repeated  the  same 
prayer  and  to  all  alike  he  gave  a  refusal. 

Outside  the  palace  gates  preparations  for  the  festival 
of  Karlimaya  began  with  daylight.  Venetian  masts  of 
rude  construction,  sufficiently  gaudy  in  colouring  to  please 
the  uncritical  eye  of  the  spectators,  were  planted  round  the 
temple  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  boundary  preserving 
an  open  space  in  front.  Wreaths  of  sacred  leaves  were 
festooned  in  all  directions,  with  here  and  there  a  streamer 
of  red  or  white.  Every  niche  in  the  walls  had  its  lamp, 
a  cresset  of  oil  with  a  floating  wick,  ready  to  be  lighted 
at  sundown. 

The  face  of  the  building  had  been  colour-washed  in 
crude  stripes  of  red  and  white,  and  the  platform  in  front 
of  the  temple  had  been  similarly  treated.  From  the 
earliest  hours  a  few  idlers  looked  on  at  the  preparations. 
As  the  day  passed  the  numbers  increased  until  quite  a  crowd 
gathered  on  the  spot.  Groups  of  men,  women  and  children 
seated  themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Many  of 
them  had  come  in  from  the  country,  travelling  all  night 
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in  bullock-carts  that  progressed  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
miles  an  hour. 

Soon  after  midday  a  party  of  men  with  tomtoms  were 
stationed  outside  the  door  of  the  temple.  They  drummed 
fitfully  one  at  a  time,  relieving  each  other  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  several  carriages  drove  up 
bringing  people  of  importance  with  their  offerings.  Other 
worshippers  with  less  pretentions  arrived  in  bullock-carts 
and  pony-jutkas.  No  one  came  empty-handed  ;  no  matter 
how  small  it  might  be  an  offering  of  some  sort  was  ready  for 
presentation  as  soon  as  the  server  of  the  temple  appeared. 
No  haste  was  shown  over  the  bestowal  of  the  gift ;  no 
calling  for  the  attendant ;  no  hurrying  away  after  the 
ceremony.  The  worshippers  intended  to  make  a  day  of  it, 
a  holiday  of  which  every  minute  from  start  to  finish  was 
unalloyed  enjoyment ;  whether  they  were  only  listening 
to  the  tomtoms  and  horns,  or  whether  they  were  looking 
at  the  anticipated  sight  of  the  young  Kajah  doing  pujah 
to  the  image  of  the  dread  demon  as  chief  pujari.  No 
doubt  crossed  their  minds  about  his  presence  at  the  feast. 
Good  luck  for  the  whole  year,  not  only  for  himself  but 
for  his  people,  was  to  be  the  certain  reward  of  his  service. 
Was  it  likely  that  he  would  neglect  so  important  an 
act? 

Now  and  then  a  temple  server  with  shaven  head,  body 
bare  to  the  waist,  and  white  muslin  loin  cloth  flowing  in 
soft  folds  round  his  lower  limbs,  issued  from  the  building 
carrying  a  wicker  tray.  He  advanced  to  one  or  other  of 
the  family  groups  and  solemnly  received  the  offering — 
grain,  sugar,  butter,  fruit  and  vegetables — with  directions 
from  the  donor,  always  the  head  of  the  family,  as  to  the 
particular  request  to  be  addressed  to  the  goddess  on  his 
behalf.  Sometimes  it  was  for  renewed  health  in  a  sick 
child,  the  prosperity  of  a  new  venture,  the  ensurance  of 
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good  crops  next  season,  the  safe  return  of  one  who  was 
travelling  on  a  long  journey. 

The  gossip  ceased  for  a  few  minutes,  and  all  eyes  were 
directed  towards  the  pujari  with  eager  curiosity  to  discover 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  gift.  Then,  as  the  man  dis- 
appeared, the  company  resumed  the  thread  of  conversation, 
and  tongues  wagged  till  the  fitful  tomtoming  was  well 
nigh  drowned.  Overhead  the  sun  shone,  warming  the  air 
that  blew  softly  through  the  trees.  The  bright  plumaged 
birds  hopped  in  and  out  of  the  golden  light,  catching  insects 
as  unconcernedly  as  on  ordinary  days  when  they  had  the 
place  to  themselves  except  for  the  occasional  passer-by. 
Now  and  then  a  tawny  frittillary  butterfly  floated  on  the 
wind  from  one  of  the  gardens  near  and  sunned  itself  on  the 
broad  glossy  foliage  of  the  banyan.  Light  and  colour  lent 
beauty  to  this  scene  of  placid  enjoyment ;  and  no  shadow 
of  anxiety  in  the  past  or  future  marred  the  happiness. 

The  image  of  Karlimaya  was  to  be  brought  out  after  the 
sun  had  set.  Demons  in  India  are  supposed  to  have  an 
antipathy  for  broad  daylight.  It  is  not  until  the  earth 
begins  to  cover  herself  with  the  shadow  of  twilight  that 
malignant  spirits,  such  as  Karlimaya,  awake  into  activity. 
In  preparation  for  her  advent  two  women  appeared  with 
brooms  to  sweep  afresh  the  space  around  the  platform. 
They  were  under  the  supervision  of  a  temple  attendant 
who  directed  their  operations  and  was  supposed  to  see  the 
work  properly  done.  Just  as  they  had  begun  their  task, 
Kangra  Rao  arrived  in  his  carriage.  He  was  followed  by 
two  other  gentlemen,  Sankaram  and  Muniswamy  Iyer. 
They  greeted  each  other  ceremoniously  and  advanced 
towards  the  temple  taking  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  door 
near  the  platform.  Behind  them  followed  their  retainers, 
each  carrying  a  basket  holding  the  offerings  of  his  master. 

The  sweepers  stopped  from  their  work  to  stare  at  the 
noblemen,  who  waited  to  present  their  gifts  in  person  that 
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good  luck  might  be  secured  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Whilst  they  waited  they  were  not  above  having  a 
gossip  like  their  poorer  neighbours.  Having  stared  at  the 
new-comers  for  the  space  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  the  women 
at  a  word  of  warning  from  the  maistry  resumed  their  brooms, 
and  moving  side  by  side,  they  gossiped  as  they  swept. 
Their  supervisor  seized  the  opportunity  to  question  the 
men,  who  carried  the  offerings,  as  to  their  masters'  circum- 
stances and  the  value  of  the  gifts. 

"  Then  all  is  at  an  end  with  regard  to  the  Rajah's 
marriage.  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Sankaram,  a  stout,  simple- 
minded  man  of  the  old  school,  who  had  never  left  the  State 
even  to  go  as  far  as  Calcutta. 

"  The  Dewan  is  not  in  the  best  of  tempers  about  it," 
said  Kangra  Kao,  smiling. 

In  his  opinion  it  was  an  ambitious  scheme.  The 
proposal  would  have  been  more  seemly  if  it  had  emanated 
from  the  Rajah  himself. 

"  His  anger  matters  not  now.  When  the  tiger's  teeth 
are  drawn  and  his  claws  are  cut  who  fears  his  snarl  ?  " 
remarked  Muniswamy  Iyer,  an  old  man  who  never 
abandoned  the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  regime,  such  as  had  existed  under  the  late  Rajah. 
It  was  his  confident  belief  that  all  in  good  time  the  new 
lights  called  gas  and  electricity  would  come  to  an  end  by  a 
process  of  exhaustion  ;  the  water  supply  would  dry  up, 
having  no  deep  wells  ;  and  the  horseless  carriages  would 
prove  unmanageable  as  soon  as  the  demons  that  propelled 
them  became  tired  of  their  work. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  repeated  Sankaram.  "  The  girl  is  suit- 
able. She  is  modest  like  most  of  our  women  and  silent. 
What  more  can  a  husband  desire  than  silence  and  modesty." 

His  voice  was  drowned  by  the  clamour  of  the  sweepers 
who  were  waxing  warm  over  an  argument. 

"  I  tell  you  that  my  husband  said " 
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"  Pah  !  who  cares  what  your  husband  said  or  any 
other  woman's  husband  ?  We  all  know  what  they  say 
when  the  food  is  not  to  their  liking." 

The  other  was  not  to  be  silenced  by  such  a  sweeping 
and  contemptuous  statement.  She  whisked  her  long 
broom  viciously  from  side  to  side  and  retorted. 

"  He  said  men  were  telling  the  news  everywhere  that  the 
Presence  had  refused  to  do  pujah  to  the  image  to-night." 

"  Shooh  !  Who  cares  what  a  man  says  when  he  is 
abroad  among  other  men !  The  market  women  from  the 
palace  zenana  this  morning  told  the  rice  merchant  that  the 
Presence  would  be  here  to-night.  With  his  own  hand  will 
he  present  the  offering  and  garland  the  image.  Not  only 
was  it  the  word  of  Amabai  and  her  women,  but  it  was  also 
said  by  the  women  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Dewan." 

In  the  warmth  of  their  dispute  they  had  ceased  sweeping 
and  were  facing  each  other  with  combative  looks  as  though 
the  hair-pulling  period  was  not  far  distant.  The  maistry 
thought  it  time  to  interfere.  With  a  push  to  emphasize 
his  words  he  drove  them  apart,  sending  one  to  the  extreme 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left  thus  making  conversation 
impossible. 

"  The  Rajah  desires  something  different  in  a  wife.  A 
child  will  not  content  him.  His  eyes  have  been  too  long 
upon  the  women  of  England,"  said  Kangra  Rao.  "  The 
newspapers  say  that  these  English  women  do  as  they  please 
without  consulting  their  husbands  or  even  asking  per- 
mission." 

"  It  is  because  the  bamboo  does  not  grow  in  England," 
remarked  old  Muniswamy  with  a  snigger.  In  his  antiquated 
opinion  there  was  only  one  way  of  managing  the  sex. 

"  It  is  further  reported  in  the  papers,"  continued 
Kangra  Rao.  "  That  the  great  Dewan  of  England  himself 
runs  away  from  their  presence  when  they  would  speak  to 
him  of  business." 
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The  women  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  gossiping 
gave  their  undivided  attention  to  their  work.  They 
swept  so  industriously  that  their  task  was  finished  all  too 
quickly  for  the  inattentive  maistry.  They  met  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  and  the  group  of  men  had  to  move  to  avoid 
the  touch  of  their  brooms.  Again  the  maistry  intervened 
with  apologies  to  the  honourable  gentlemen  and  an  assurance 
that  the  women  were  caste  servants  of  the  temple. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  His  Highness  intends  to  choose 
his  own  wife,"  said  Sankaram,  when  the  women  had  once 
more  been  pushed  aside. 

Again  Muniswamy  Iyer  sniggered.  "  Let  the  son 
choose  his  horse  if  he  likes ;  but  his  mother  must  choose 
his  wife  if  there  is  to  be  peace  in  the  zenana." 

"  In  England  the  sons  make  their  own  marriages  without 
help  from  their  parents,"  observed  Sankaram. 

"  And  what  is  the  result  ?  "  asked  Kangra,  the  student 
of  the  press.  "  It  is  said  that  the  men  of  England  spend 
their  youth  in  choosing  their  wives,  and  their  age  in  devising 
laws  whereby  they  may  get  rid  of  them  without  killing  or 
incurring  penalty." 

At  this  juncture  one  of  the  palace  carriages  rolled  by 
carrying  Delphine  back  to  the  bungalow  to  finish  her 
preparations  for  her  departure  that  evening.  The  three 
men  turned  and  looked  after  it  as  it  swung  through  the 
gateway  into  the  compound. 

"  If  the  choice  is  left  to  the  Rajah  we  know  where  it 
will  fall,"  said  Sankaram,  with  a  fat  smile. 

"  Where  ?  "  piped  the  old  man. 

"  On  the  English  girl,  the  sister  of  the  secretary.  She 
has  bewitched  him.  She  can  do  as  she  pleases  with  him, 
even  as  the  driver  can  master  the  horse  or  the  bull." 

"  You  do  not  know  the  English,"  said  Kangra.  "  She 
is  a  Christian  and  he  is  a  follower  of  the  Vedas.  I  have  read 
in  the  papers  that  no  legal  marriage  can  be  made  between 
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a  Christian  and  a  Hindu  unless  the  one  embraces  the  faith 
of  the  other.  The  Christians  may  admire  our  philosophies  ; 
but  for  all  that  they  cannot  become  converts  of  any  im- 
portance, because  they  can  never  attain  to  caste  not  being 
born  in  it." 

"  The  Rajah  will  never  become  a  Christian,"  said 
Sankaram,  with  conviction. 

"If  he  be  his  father's  son,  and  be  set  upon  a  thing," 
said  Munis wamy  Iyer,  "  not  even  the  gods  may  turn  him 
from  obtaining  his  desire." 

A  purohit  appeared  on  the  temple  steps.  At  sight  of 
him  the  sweepers  sidled  away  followed  by  the  maistry. 
The  three  noblemen  advanced  beckoning  to  their  attendants 
to  bring  the  baskets  forward,  containing  offerings  which 
they  duly  presented,  not  forgetting  to  mention  their  requests 
like  other  worshippers. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DELPHINE  found  on  her  return  to  the  bungalow  that  little 
was  left  for  her  to  do  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  the 
journey.  The  ayah  had  completed  the  packing  ;  and  the 
cook  with  the  assistance  of  the  table-servant  had  faithfully 
carried  out  Daniel's  instructions  regarding  the  furnishing 
of  the  tea  and  tiffin  baskets.  It  only  remained  for  her  to 
change  into  her  travelling-dress  and  to  eat  her  dinner  as 
soon  as  it  was  ready. 

She  had  spent  the  day  with  Mrs.  Constable,  and  there 
had  been  ample  time  to  discuss  all  kinds  of  subjects.  More 
than  once  the  name  of  the  Rajah  was  introduced — always 
by  Mrs.  Constable  ;  never  by  herself.  Somewhat  against 
her  will  she  was  led  to  speak  of  his  present  position,  and 
to  express  an  opinion  that  his  entourage  was  not  conducive 
to  the  development  of  his  character  on  the  foundation  laid 
by  his  English  tutors  and  guardians. 

"  The  line  must  be  drawn  hard  and  fast  at  a  given  point 
or  he  would  be  denationalized,"  declared  Mrs.  Constable. 

"  It  seems  to  me  an  absolutely  cruel  process,"  said 
Delphine  with  some  warmth.  "  It  amounts  to  creating 
tastes  at  an  age  when  a  man  is  most  impressionable,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  ineradicably  established,  denying  him  the 
gratification  of  them." 

"  It  was  not  intended  that  he  should  become  a  European 
altogether,"  said  Mrs.  Constable. 

"  Yet  that  is  just  what  appears  to  have  happened." 
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"  I  think  not.  George  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Constable  to  her 
husband  in  a  sharp  voice  that  made  him  jump. 

"  Mary  !  "  he  responded  mildly. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  the  Rajah  is  in  every  respect  a 
European  ?  " 

He  smiled  as  he  answered  ;  he  knew  the  oriental  nature 
better  than  Delphine  knew  it. 

"  Not  in  every  respect.  For  instance  if  he  goes  to  the 
temple  feast  to-night  as  his  father  always  went,  no  one 
seeing  him  would  be  in  any  danger  of  mistaking  him  for  a 
European.  When  he  is  with  Englishmen  he  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  Englishman,  so  amenable  is  the  Asiatic 
temperament  to  outside  influences.  When  he  is  away  from 
that  influence  and  surrounded  only  by  Hindus,  he  is  a 
Hindu,  orthodox  and  caste-respecting.  I  admire  the  man 
immensely ;  he  is  an  out-and-out  good  fellow.  I  hope 
nothing  will  occur  to  upset  the  balance  and  make  him 
reckless." 

Mrs.  Constable  glanced  at  her  husband  with  quick 
warning.  No  good  would  come  of  dropping  hints.  Delphine 
was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  take  them.  Apparently  his 
arrow  fell  wide  of  the  mark  to  his  wife's  relief. 

"  According  to  your  showing,  Dr.  Constable,"  said 
Delphine,  anxious  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Rajah 
and  at  the  same  time  prove  herself  to  be  correct.  "  He  has 
a  double  character.  I  don't  see  how  a  man  can  be  a  good 
fellow,  as  you  call  him,  if  he  is  one  thing  to  one  set  of  people 
and  another  to  a  different  set.  The  Rajah  would  like  to  be 
consistent,  and  to  live  the  life  he  lived  in  England  ;  but  you 
all  combine  from  Mr.  Harlesden  and  the  Dewan  downwards 
to  force  him  back  into  the  old  groove.  You  should  hold  out 
a  helping  hand  to  steady  him  on  the  new  ground  instead  of 
pushing  him  back." 

"  If  he  were  a  private  individual,"  said  Dr.  Constable, 
;i  it  would  not  matter.  He  might  if  he  chose  become  an 
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Englishman  in  everything  but  colour  and  name.  It  would 
have  its  penalty  of  course." 

"  What  penalty  ?  " 

"  Denationalization — loss  of  country,"  replied  Mrs. 
Constable,  promptly.  "  An  insuperable  difficulty  against 
a  change  of  country  is  his  complexion.  With  his  Asiatic 
colouring  no  one  would  ever  recognize  him  as  an  Englishman. 
His  children,  if  he  married  an  Englishwoman,  would  be 
half-castes,  neither  English  nor  Hindu.  It  would  not  be 
until  the  third  generation  that  nationality  would  be  un- 
questioned, although  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  might  be 
enjoyed  by  him  and  his  sons." 

"  You  understand,  Delphine,"  added  Dr.  Constable, 
after  a  slight  pause,  "  how  necessary  it  is  for  a  man  in 
the  Rajah's  position  to  maintain  his  nationality.  Above 
all  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  on  him  to  marry  a  woman  of 
his  own  race,  his  own  caste,  and  his  own  creed." 

"  There  is  a  chance  of  rinding  him  a  suitable  bride, 
Mr.  Harlesden  tells  me,"  said  Mrs.  Constable,  once  again 
on  thorns. 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Delphine. 

"  In  Mysore — some  relative  of  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore. 
The  alliance  would  be  an  honour  to  the  State  of  Shivapore, 
Shivapore  being  smaller  and  of  less  importance  than  Mysore. 

"  I  hope  she  is  an  educated  woman  who  will  be  a  suitable 
companion  to  the  Rajah,"  said  Delphine. 

"  A  Rajah  does  not  look  for  a  companion  in  his  wife," 
said  Mrs.  Constable. 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  should  not  enjoy  her  companionship 
if  she  is  intelligent  and  sufficiently  educated." 

"  Have  you  paid  a  visit  to  the  zenana  yet  and  been 
introduced  to  the  Ranees  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Constable. 

"  It  has  only  been  talked  of  so  far,  but  never  accom- 
plished." 

"  If  you  could  see  how  the  women  live  there,  you  would 
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understand  why  the  companionship  of  husband  and  wife 
does  not  enter  into  the  marriage  scheme  in  India." 

"  A  beginning  might  be  made,"  said  Delphine,  again 
stirred  by  what  she  considered  their  deplorably  easy 
acceptance  of  present  conditions. 

"  Possibly,"  he  allowed.  "  But  first  find  your  educated 
woman  with  sufficient  tact  and  strength  of  character  to 
introduce  innovations  without  stirring  up  a  hornet's  nest 
of  opposition." 

A  name  probably  occurred  to  all  three,  but  it  was  not 
mentioned  for  various  reasons.  Delphine  put  it  aside  with 
a  touch  of  secret  irritation,  suspiciously  like  a  twinge  of 
jealousy. 

"  And  when  found  I,  for  one,  should  not  envy  her  the 
task  of  reforming  those  four  prejudiced  old  Ranees,"  said 
Mrs.  Constable. 

The  mention  of  the  widows  turned  the  conversa- 
tion into  safer  channels,  and  she  started  off  to  relate 
her  husband's  latest  adventures  in  the  zenana.  The 
Ranees  had  sent  for  him  to  cast  a  devil  out  of  a  girl,  the 
Hindu  devil-drivers  having  failed.  He  treated  her  for 
hysteria,  and  his  success  gave  him  an  embarrassing  re- 
putation. He  was  daily  besieged  by  friends  and  relatives 
of  lunatics.  They  brought  their  cases  with  them  and 
prayed  for  instant  treatment.  It  was  useless  to  say  no. 
They  encamped  in  the  compound,  or  just  outside  the 
gate,  and  refused  to  budge  until  the  devil  had  been 
exorcised. 

"  I  think  of  putting  up  a  board,"  said  Mrs.  Constable, 
with  a  grim  smile  at  her  husband.  "  Devils  cast  out  here. 
For  terms  apply  to  Dr.  Constable,  Residency  and  Palace 
Surgeon.  We  might  make  quite  a  little  fortune  and  retire 
five  years  sooner  than  we  anticipate." 

As  Delphine  drove  past  the  temple  on  her  return  home 
she  looked  out  of  the  carriage  window  with  all  the  curiosity 
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of  a  stranger  in  a  heathen  land.  There  was  nothing  alarm- 
ing to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  The  crowd,  except  for  the 
constant  chatter,  was  well-behaved.  The  people  had  the 
happy  expression  of  holiday-makers  who  were  intent  on 
getting  all  the  fun  that  was  possible  out  of  the  occasion. 

The  oriental,  whether  he  be  Hindu  or  Muhammadan, 
is  perfectly  content  to  sit  still  and  watch  the  movements 
of  others.  He  is  frank  of  speech  and  ready  to  tell  his  own 
business  ;  and  he  shows  no  reserve  in  asking  questions 
concerning  the  affairs  of  others.  When  personalities  are 
exhausted  or  cease  to  be  interesting,  the  ruling  prices  in 
the  markets  and  the  extortions  of  the  grain-dealers  and 
money-lenders  afford  an  endless  subject  for  discussion. 

However  large  a  crowd  may  be  in  India  there  is  no 
crush  unless  for  some  unforeseen  reason  a  panic  occurs. 
The  strong  take  up  the  best  positions  ;  the  weak  are  resigned 
to  occupy  a  back  seat  at  the  show,  and  count  themselves 
lucky  if  they  catch  glimpses  through  the  chinks  in  the 
human  wall  that  stands  between  them  and  the  spectacle. 
They  who  have  no  view  at  all  content  themselves  with  the 
graphic  description  and  running  commentary  made  by  the 
more  fortunate. 

As  Delphine's  eye  passed  over  the  assembly  gathered 
together  round  Karlimaya's  temple,  any  little  qualm  of 
nervousness  that  she  might  have  felt  about  the  proximity 
of  an  Indian  crowd  vanished.  She  recalled  Royama's 
suggestion  that  she  should  go  and  see  the  pujah  and  judge 
for  herself  whether  there  was  anything  disgusting  in  it. 

The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  was  her  own  departure 
from  the  scene  of  action  before  the  hour  fixed  for  the 
ceremony  to  take  place. 

After  a  glance  at  the  arrangements  of  the  ayah  she 
changed  her  dress,  assisted  the  woman  to  lock  the  boxes, 
and  sent  her  off  to  complete  her  own  preparations.  The 
bungalow  had  a  deserted  appearance  that  was  slightly 
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depressing.  She  missed  Ted  with  his  cheery  voice  and 
ready  laugh  at  trifles.  She  missed  Daniel  and  his  quiet 
unobtrusive  attentions.  Now  he  was  gone  she  realized  how 
faithful  and  constant  he  was  in  his  attendance,  never  far 
from  call,  and  often  moving  about  the  inner  rooms  within 
sight  and  hearing  in  case  he  was  wanted.  Then  there  was 
the  dog.  Peter  was  always  at  hand,  ready  for  a  game  of 
hide-and-seek,  or  to  go  through  his  variety  performance 
for  her  benefit.  That  morning  before  she  left  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Constable,  Royama  had  come  in  her  palanquin  and 
carried  away  a  very  suspicious  and  sad  little  animal.  She 
displayed  tempting  bits  of  sugar  in  vain ;  he  was  not  to 
be  deceived ;  and  the  reproachful  brown  eyes  that  he 
turned  upon  his  mistress  for  her  faithlessness  in  thus 
handing  him  over  to  Royama  to  whom  he  owed  no  allegiance 
haunted  her  still. 

The  noise  of  the  tomtoming  in  the  road,  the  blowing 
of  an  occasional  horn,  the  cries  of  the  vendors  of  sweets, 
fruit,  and  milk,  the  penetrating  whine  of  the  beggars,  and 
the  babel  of  the  multitude  reached  the  bungalow.  She 
wondered  what  the  Rajah  was  doing.  Were  his  ears 
assailed  by  the  same  noises  ?  and  did  the  drumming  and 
horn-blowing,  and  shrill  human  voices  round  Karlimaya's 
shrine  get  on  his  nerves  as  they  seemed  inclined  to  get  on 
hers  ? 

Until  the  hour  arrived  for  her  to  start  she  must  bear 
it  as  best  she  could.  For  him  escape  was  possible.  He 
might  take  a  long  drive  into  the  country  by  motor  car. 
She  had  heard  him  say  that  it  afforded  him  relief  and  soothed 
his  nerves — temper  he  called  it — when  he  had  had  a  trying 
day.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  had  followed  this  course 
and  that  he  had  so  arranged  his  drive  that  he  would  not  be 
returning  to  the  palace  until  the  pujah  was  over. 

She  took  up  a  magazine  and  tried  to  interest  herself 
in  a  short  sensational  story  ;  but  it  failed  to  attract.  The 
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real  had  so  much  more  in  it  to  occupy  her  thoughts,  whether 
it  was  speculation  over  the  doings  of  the  crowd  or  the 
contemplation  of  all  that  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Constable  regarding  the  Rajah. 

The  sun  had  just  set,  and  the  bungalow,  shaded 
by  its  deep  verandahs,  was  becoming  dark,  too  dark  to 
read  with  comfort.  The  lamp  would  be  brought  in  presently 
she  supposed  ;  but  if  it  came,  she  was  in  no  mind  to  continue 
reading.  She  flung  aside  the  magazine  and  rose  from  her 
chair.  An  additional  wave  of  sound  was  wafted  in  at  the 
open  door.  A  thought  struck  her.  Why  should  she  not 
utilize  the  idle  hour  that  hung  so  heavily  on  her  hands 
by  going  at  least  as  far  as  the  open  gateway  of  the  compound 
to  watch  the  passers-by  ?  She  put  on  her  hat  and  quietly 
strolled  down  the  carriage  drive  passing  out  into  the  road. 
No  one  spoke  to  her  or  came  close  to  stare  at  the  stranger. 
All  were  too  intent  upon  the  more  attractive  sight  of  the 
image  of  the  goddess  which  was  being  brought  out  from 
the  temple.  Encouraged  by  the  absence  of  any  difficulty 
of  progress  she  moved  on  towards  the  shrine,  stopping 
halfway  lest  her  presence  should  be  observed  and  resent- 
ment felt,  if  not  by  the  people  themselves,  perhaps  by  the 
pujaris  who  were  conducting  the  ceremonies. 

It  was  a  fascinating  picture  in  the  golden  lights  and 
deep  blue  shadows  of  the  sunset  glow.  A  haze  of  dust 
rose  from  the  tread  of  many  restless  feet  and  curled  up 
towards  the  flaming  sky.  The  gay  holiday  clothing  of 
the  crowd,  the  glossy  green  leaves  of  the  pepul  and  banyan 
trees  under  which  the  little  group  of  buildings  stood,  the 
freshly  colour-washed  temple,  the  red  tiled  roof  of  the 
rest-house  opposite  gave  brilliant  touches  of  colour  unlike 
anything  she  had  seen  elsewhere. 

A  brougham  drawn  by  a  single  horse  emerged  from  the 
palace  entrance.  She  glanced  at  it  with  a  quickening  beat 
of  the  pulse.  Did  it  contain  the  Rajah  ?  If  so  he  would 
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probably  stop  at  the  sight  of  her.  The  occupant  signalled 
to  his  coachman  who  pulled  up,  and  out  of  the  carriage 
stepped — not  the  Rajah,  but  the  Dewan.  He  advanced 
with  the  evident  intention  of  speaking. 

A  long  coat  of  dark  red  satin  reached  almost  to  his 
ankles,  hiding  the  muslin  drapery  that  clothed  his  lower 
limbs.  A  neat  turban  covered  his  shaven  head,  and  in  it 
he  wore  a  jewel  of  value,  but  without  the  aigrette  of 
feathers  plucked  from  the  crest  of  the  love-lorn  bird.  On 
the  long  aristocratic  fingers  sparkled  diamond  and  emerald. 
He  bowed  and  touched  his  forehead  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  as  he  came  up. 

"  Will  the  lady  pardon  my  boldness  in  venturing  to 
speak  ?  "  he  asked  in  English.  "  You  are  looking  at  the 
people  who  have  gathered  for  the  feast  of  Karlimaya, 
Miss  Dersingham.  May  I  show  you  the  image  ?  It  has 
just  been  carried  out  of  the  temple  and  placed  in  position 
on  the  platform." 

Delphine's  eyes  shone  with  the  unexpected  pleasure  of 
finding  a  reliable  guide  under  whose  wing  she  might  satisfy 
her  curiosity  and  see  the  preparations,  though  she  might 
not  witness  the  heathen  festival  itself. 

"  It  would  be  very  kind  of  you,  Dewan  Bahadur,  to 
take  me  round  ;  and,  of  course,  I  should  like  to  look  at 
Karlimaya's  image  if  my  presence  will  not  give  offence." 

"  Why  should  it,  when  the  goddess  welcomes  all  alike 
no  matter  what  their  caste  or  their  faith." 

He  led  her  towards  the  temple,  the  inquisitive  crowd 
almost  silent  in  their  wonderment  at  the  sight  of  the  strange 
couple.  Men,  women,  and  children  made  way  with  deep 
respect.  The  Dewan  had  only  to  wave  his  hand  and  they 
fell  back  on  the  top  of  each  other,  never  withdrawing  their 
eyes  for  a  single  instant. 

Kangra  Rao  and  his  companions  had  departed  each  to 
his  own  house  to  take  the  evening  meal.  Later  they,  with 
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many  others,  would  return  to  see  the  ceremony  through 
to  the  end. 

She  stopped  before  the  image.  It  was  a  crude  repre- 
sentation of  a  thick-lipped  woman.  The  eyes  were  f ocussed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  create  the  impression  that  she  was  looking 
at  something  beyond  the  sight  of  ordinary  mortals.  The 
mouth  was  curved  into  a  cruel  smile  devoid  of  pity,  or  of 
love  or  beneficence,  or  indeed,  of  any  of  those  qualities  of 
mercy  that  are  associated  by  Christians  with  the  Deity. 
Although  barbaric  in  its  modelling  it  was  a  clever 
personification  of  evil — not  a  clumsy  stupid  evil,  but 
a  deep,  far-reaching  wickedness  that  appalled  in  its 
immensity. 

"  How  hideous !  What  a  wicked  face !  And  the 
people  call  that  a  god  !  "  said  Delphine,  whose  eyes  were 
attracted  whilst  her  whole  being  was  repelled. 

"  We  use  the  same  word  for  a  deity,  whether  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  good  or  evil,"  explained  the  Dewan. 
"  Karlimaya  is  an  evil  manifestation." 

"  Indeed !  she  looks  it !  "  Delphine  could  not  help 
saying.  "  And  they  are  going  to  propitiate  this  repre- 
sentation of  evil  with  a  blood  sacrifice  to-night." 

"  After  immemorial  custom,  lady.  In  the  old  days  the 
Rajah  himself  condescended  to  present  his  offering  with 
his  own  hands." 

"  But  this  the  present  Rajah  has  refused  to  do,  I  under- 
stand," she  said,  looking  at  the  Dewan  for  confirmation  of 
her  words. 

His  eyes  dwelt  upon  hers  with  keen  scrutiny.  "  You 
are  right,  Miss  Dersingham.  He  has  refused  ;  though  why 
I  cannot  understand." 

"  His  training  has  made  all  these  superstitious  rites 
repugnant.  They  may  be  all  right  for  the  common  people 
of  the  town  who  do  not  know  any  better,  but  the  Rajah — 
and  you ?  " 
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She  looked  up  into  his  face  with  sharp  inquiry.  He 
replied  at  once  unhesitatingly. 

"  I  shall  be  present  without  fail.  I  have  not  missed 
the  ceremony  for  fifty  years  ;  not  since  I  attended  it  with 
my  parents  in  the  days  of  the  present  Rajah's  grand- 
father." 

"  As  a  spectator,  Dewan  Bahadur  ?  " 

"  No,  lady,  as  a  worshipper.  It  is  a  pity  that  you 
cannot  be  present  also  and  see  for  yourself  how  simple  and 
inoffensive  the  ritual  is." 

"  As  a  worshipper  I  could  not  possibly  be  present.  If 
I  were  not  starting  this  very  evening  for  Calcutta,  I  might 
be  here  as  a  spectator." 

A  man  issued  from  the  temple,  his  dress  proclaiming 
him  to  be  a  pujari.  He  could  not  speak  English,  and  he 
addressed  the  Dewan  in  his  own  language.  From  his 
manner  Delphine  thought  that  he  made  a  request. 

"  What  does  he  want  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  begs  that  you  will  leave  a  small  offering  of  money 
for  luck  now  that  you  are  here.  It  is  unlucky  to  look  upon 
the  face  of  Karlimaya  empty-handed." 

For  a  few  seconds  she  considered  the  question.  She 
had  no  wish  to  identify  herself  with  the  worshippers,  yet 
she  had  travelled  sufficiently  to  understand  the  merit  of 
paying  "  her  footing."  She  drew  out  her  purse  and 
presented  the  man  with  a  ten  rupee  note,  a  gift  that  was  a 
surprise  and  caused  his  eyes  to  gleam  with  pleasure.  He 
made  a  salaam  and  retired  into  the  building  already 
darkened  inside  by  the  rapidly  approaching  twilight. 
The  Dewan  led  the  way  up  the  steps  of  the  rest-house." 

"  You  have  a  good  view  of  the  scene  from  here.  By-and- 
bye  the  space  will  have  a  dense  circle  of  men,  women  and 
children.  They  will  be  kept  back  to  the  line  of  the  poles." 

Again  she  was  tempted  to  regret  her  inability  to  stay 
and  see  the  festival.  Standing  on  the  top  of  the  steps  of 
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the  chuttrum  she  was  raised  about  six  feet  above  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  image  was  placed.  The  platform 
measured  about  eight  feet  square,  and  three  feet  in  height, 
and  was  situated  exactly  half  way  between  the  two  buildings. 
"  There  might  be  time,  just  time  before  starting,"  he 
said. 

"  Impossible,  Dewan  Bahadur.  I  must  wait  for  another 
opportunity." 

She  was  about  to  descend  when  her  companion  laid  a 
detaining  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"  Wait  one  moment,  Miss  Dersingham.  Here  is  a 
worshipper  with  his  offerings.  You  will  see  the  ritual ; 
it  is  very  simple." 

The  man  carried  a  basket  in  which  were  rice,  sugar,  fruit 
and  butter.  The  pujari  who  had  received  Delphine's  present, 
came  out  again  and  took  the  basket.  A  small  portion  of 
the  various  contents  were  laid  on  the  platform  before  the 
image  in  company  with  other  similar  representations  of 
gifts.  The  donor  repeated  his  request,  prostrated  himself, 
and  then  stood  up  and  waited  for  the  return  of  the  pujari 
with  his  empty  basket.  He  cast  his  eyes  towards  the 
chuttram,  and  seeing  the  Dewan  and  the  English  girl 
there  he  made  a  low  salaam. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  Delphine. 

"  Some  servant  who  knows  you  by  sight." 

"  Why  doesn't  he  go  into  the  temple  with  the  pujari  ?  M 

"  He  is  of  no  caste,  a  pariah." 

"  I  understood  all  castes  were  welcome  at  the  temple 
of  Karlimaya." 

"  Here,  outside,  they  are  welcome  ;  but  they  may  not 
pass  the  threshold." 

"  Yet  they  have  his  offerings  inside,  though  they  won't 
admit  him." 

"  And  with  them  his  sins.  He  leaves  purified  whether 
he  remains  for  the  ceremony  or  whether  he  departs  now." 
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The  pujari  came  back  with  the  empty  basket  and  gave 
it  to  the  man  promising  that  his  request  should  be  granted. 
The  Dewan  made  a  sign  and  he  joined  them  as  they  stood 
there. 

Darkness  had  enveloped  temple,  palace,  and  city  when 
Delphine  returned  to  the  bungalow.  The  lamps  were  lit 
and  the  table  laid.  She  called  to  the  servant. 

"  Bring  dinner  as  soon  as  you  can  and  tell  the  ayah  I 
want  to  speak  to  her." 

The  woman  hurried  to  the  servants'  quarters  grumbling 
after  the  manner  of  the  domestic  all  over  the  world.  She 
was  disturbed  in  her  mind. 

"  The  missie  giving  orders  like  the  Rajah  only,"  she 
said.  "  It  is  a  pity  the  master  did  not  wait  and  travel 
with  us.  He  alone  could  put  sense  in  the  missie's  head." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  Dewan  drove  straight  back  to  his  own  house  after  he 
had  seen  Delphine  safely  inside  her  own  compound.  He 
intended  to  take  his  evening  meal,  corresponding  with  the 
dinner  of  the  Europeans,  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  so  that 
he  might  attend  the  festival. 

He  had  permitted  no  modern  innovations  to  upset  the 
old  order  of  eating  his  food.  In  silence  he  partook  of  the 
curry  prepared  under  his  wife's  personal  supervision,  first 
offering  an  oblation  to  his  god  with  a  grace  that  was  a 
tribute  to  the  deity,  and  a  prayer  that  the  food  might  be 
blessed. 

The  door  of  the  great  kitchen  where  he  sat  was  carefully 
closed  lest  any  contamination  should  enter,  a  dog,  a  Euro- 
pean, an  outcaste.  He  and  his  sons,  nephews  and  brothers- 
in-law,  stripped  of  all  clothing  to  the  waist,  sat  on  a  fine 
grass  mat  and  ate  their  food.  Neither  fork  nor  spoon 
were  required.  The  Dewan  used  his  fingers,  neatly  and 
deftly  enough,  and  his  family  followed  his  example.  No  one 
spoke  ;  the  meal  was  not  a  sociable  function,  but  a  real 
religious  rite.  At  its  conclusion  a  sip  of  water  was  taken 
by  each  one  in  turn  as  he  finished,  and  he  repeated  a  short 
grace. 

Instead  of  lounging  sleepily  on  the  verandahs  until  it 
was  time  to  turn  in,  the  numerous  male  members  of  the 
family  put  on  their  coats  and  turbans  again  with  the 
intention  of  attending  the  evening's  tomarsha.  The 
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Dewan,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  sons,  strolled  towards 
the  temple,  the  rest  of  his  family  straggling  after  him  at 
their  pleasure. 

The  night  air  was  cool  and  fresh.  On  ordinary  days 
at  this  hour  the  road  with  its  wayside  temple  and  rest- 
house  was  deserted,  except  for  the  single  guardian  attendant 
who,  having  lighted  the  lamps  in  a  few  of  the  niches  near 
the  door,  dosed  on  the  steps. 

To-night  a  very  different  scene  met  the  eye.  The 
exterior  of  the  temple  was  illuminated  with  numberless 
cressets  of  oil.  The  soft  yellow  lights  flickered  in  the  night 
wind,  leaping  up  and  down,  but  never  going  out.  The 
credulous  multitude,  to  whom  the  sight  of  so  much  light  was 
marvellous,  believed  that  the  demon  spirit  herself  caused 
the  restless  twinkling.  It  was  her  method  of  intimating 
that  she  was  pleased.  Did  she  not  whisper  in  the  trembling 
foliage  of  the  big  pepul  tree  ?  Was  not  each  aspen-like 
leaf  with  its  attenuated  point  a  delicate  ear  by  which  an 
evil-loving  demon  like  Karlimaya  might  hear  all  that  was 
said  ?  The  women  and  children  who  kept  themselves  in 
the  background  shrank  still  further  out  of  sight  behind  the 
men  lest  the  goddess,  whose  only  pleasure  was  in  tormenting 
human  beings,  should  mark  them  down  as  her  prey. 

Their  faith  was  aided  by  the  spectacle  of  the  image  seated 
in  their  midst  on  the  platform.  A  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  its  appearance  since  Delphine  looked  with  disgust 
at  the  idol.  Then  it  had  only  just  been  brought  out  and 
it  was  unadorned.  Now  it  was  resplendent  in  all  its 
panoply  of  religion.  The  face  and  limbs  were  encased  in 
gold  platings.  Jewels  hung  about  the  neck  and  arms  ; 
over  the  shoulders  rested  a  gold-embroidered  cloth  that 
gave  a  semblance  of  life  and  sex. 

The  shining  metal  reflected  a  thousand  restless  points 
of  light ;  and  the  hard  lines  of  the  cruel  face  were 
accentuated  by  the  sharp  modelling  in  the  metal.  The 
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uncertain  illumination  from  the  lamps  and  torches  occasion- 
ally carried  past  helped  to  create  the  delusion  among  the 
spectators  that  the  head  moved  slightly,  and  that  the  smile 
relaxed  into  a  frown  as  a  worshipper,  less  favoured  because 
of  his  less  munificent  gift,  presented  himself  before  the 
platform. 

The  gaze  of  the  demon  was  ever  towards  the  palace. 
Who  was  she  watching  and  waiting  for  ?  asked  the  children 
of  their  parents,  hushing  their  shrill  voices  lest  they  should 
be  heard  by  Karlimaya.  The  answer  was  always  the  same. 
For  generations  it  had  been  handed  down  ;  and  what  had 
been  learned  from  other  parents  was  repeated  now  with  a 
faith  that  never  doubted  nor  distrusted. 

Karlimaya  was  watching  and  waiting  for  the  Rajah. 
Like  a  bride  she  was  decked  with  gold  and  jewels  for  his 
sake.  The  desire  for  him  went  out  with  the  power  of  an 
irresistible  spell,  and  whether  sleeping  or  travelling,  eating 
or  talking,  he  must  feel  it  and  obey  the  call.  Long,  long 
ago  she  had  centred  her  affection  on  the  ruler  of  Shivapore, 
and  she  remained  faithful  to  her  love,  protecting  him  from 
evil  in  each  rebirth  as  she  had  protected  and  saved  the  first 
Rajah  of  bygone  days  from  the  death-dealing  foot  of  the 
mad  elephant.  Then  with  lowered  tones  the  women  bade 
their  children  be  patient  and  never  cease  from  watching 
the  golden  face.  Assuredly,  when  the  Rajah  came  in 
obedience  to  her  summons,  they  would  see  the  lips  of  the 
image  smile,  and  her  eyes  brighten  in  her  joy. 

A  large  gold  and  pearl-embroidered  umbrella  was  opened 
and  fixed  above  the  idol.  The  platform  was  covered  with 
offerings ;  not  in  bulk  but  in  samples.  From  every  gift 
had  been  taken  a  small  portion,  no  matter  how  trifling  it 
might  have  been,  a  pinch  of  grain,  sugar  or  camphor  placed 
on  a  green  leaf  and  laid  on  the  altar.  The  task  was  not 
left  to  one  man  alone  or  it  might  not  have  been  completed 
till  past  midnight.  A  band  of  pujaris  were  in  constant 
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attendance  after  the  idol  had  been  brought  out,  and  the 
platform  was  piled.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  image 
a  small  space  was  kept  clear  to  receive  the  last  and  greatest 
and  most  acceptable  gift  bought  with  the  money  bestowed 
by  the  Rajah. 

Although  the  worshippers  looked  for  his  coming  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  the  Dewan's  eyes  were  directed  towards 
the  palace  with  an  uneasiness  he  could  not  conquer.  He 
had  done  his  best  to  persuade  and  to  coax,  but  at  every 
interview  the  answer  had  been  uncertain,  with  now  and  then 
a  simple  refusal.  Threaten  he  dared  not.  He  had  already 
discovered  that  the  young  Rajah  had  a  will  of  his  own. 
He  was  not  to  be  forced  into  any  line  of  action.  The  only 
chance  was  persuasion  ;  and  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
he  could  urge  was  an  appeal  to  the  goodness  of  heart  of 
Shivapore's  ruler.  For  his  father's  sake,  for  his  people's 
sake  much  had  been  accomplished.  This  mainspring  of 
action  was  not  worn  out,  and  the  Dewau  had  plied  it  for 
all  it  was  worth. 

A  carriage  from  the  palace  passed  into  the  compound 
of  the  bungalow.  A  little  later  it  returned  with  a  pile  of 
luggage.  Inside  sat  the  secretary's  sister  with  her  ayah. 
She  was  starting  early  ;  the  night  mail  for  Calcutta  was  not 
timed  to  leave  Shivapet  for  nearly  an  hour  hence,  and  the 
drive  to  the  station  took  but  twenty  minutes.  However, 
the  train  with  the  reserved  carriage  would  be  ready  at  the 
platform  on  her  arrival,  so  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  leave  the  silent  bungalow  for  the  more  cheerful 
scene. 

Delphine  glanced  out  of  the  window  as  the  horses  moved 
slowly  through  the  crowd,  and  caught  sight  of  the  golden 
image.  It  seemed  even  to  her  unsympathetic  eyes  as  if 
the  gilding  had  endued  it  with  life.  The  malignant  expres- 
sion of  the  face  was  undoubtedly  intensified.  As  she  gazed 
a  procession  approached,  heralded  by  the  drumming  of 
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tomtoms,  the  blowing  of  horns,  and  the  melancholy  wailing 
of  wind  instruments  made  of  dried  gourds. 

Foremost  walked  the  musicians,  and  close  at  their  heels 
came  the  head  man  of  the  temple,  the  mahunt,  an  important 
person,  who  did  not  consider  that  his  position  necessitated 
a  residence  at  the  insignificant  little  temple  itself.  He  had 
built  himself  a  house  on  a  portion  of  the  temple  land,  a 
fertile  district  lying  in  a  well-watered  valley  some  miles 
distant  from  the  town. 

Surrounding  the  mahunt  in  no  particular  order  were 
other  dignitaries  from  temples  elsewhere,  together  with  the 
pujaris,  who  lived  in  Shivapet  and  devoted  themselves 
solely  to  the  service  of  Karlimaya.  They  were  similarly 
clothed.  Their  heads  were  shaven  except  for  the  long  lock 
of  hair  left  upon  the  crown  by  which  they  would  be  caught 
up  to  heaven  after  death  ;  and  they  wore  neither  moustache 
nor  beard.  A  white  muslin  loin-cloth  was  bound  about 
their  hips  in  close  neat  folds  that  exposed  the  leg  from  the 
thigh  downwards  to  their  bare  feet.  On  their  breasts 
ashes  formed  into  a  paste  were  rubbed  in  unsightly  blotches, 
which  had  a  meaning  for  those  who  were  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Hindu  sect  marks. 

To  the  crowd  they  could  not  be  otherwise  than  awe- 
inspiring  ;  for  were  they  not  the  mediators  between  the 
worshippers  and  the  divinity  ?  To  the  English  eye  they 
presented  a  very  different  appearance  in  their  semi-nudity. 
It  was  as  well  that  the  secretary  and  his  sister  had  not 
elected  to  remain  over  the  festival.  The  half-civilized 
demonolatry  of  Karlimaya's  worship  could  not  have  failed 
to  repel  rather  than  attract. 

Behind  the  group  of  pujaris  and  temple  men  came  an 
elephant.  Its  forehead  and  ears  were  painted  in  gaudy 
patterns,  green  and  yellow  predominating.  Its  body  was 
covered  with  embroidered  cloths,  and  on  its  back  was  a 
silver  howdah,  unoccupied.  The  trunk  moved  restlessly 
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as  the  mahout  obliged  it  with  reminders  from  the  goad  to 
keep  up  a  constant  trampling  with  its  big  shuffling  feet, 
whether  it  progressed  forward  or  remained  stationary. 
The  pace  of  the  procession  depended  entirely  upon  the 
musicians,  and  haste  was  not  in  their  programme.  The 
movement  caused  a  constant  ringing  of  the  bells  that  hung 
down  from  the  animal's  shoulders. 

A  number  of  tomtom-beaters  and  horn-blowers  and  men 
carrying  lighted  torches  followed  in  the  train.  They 
marched  without  order,  a  law  unto  themselves,  the  per- 
formers on  the  horns  and  drums  blowing  and  tomtoming 
when  they  pleased,  and  without  reference  to  the  playing 
of  the  musicians  in  front. 

The  crowd  opened  and  made  a  lane  for  the  passage  of 
the  procession  which  passed  out  into  the  open  space  before 
the  idol.  The  elephant  raised  its  trunk  and  salaamed  to 
Karlimaya.  The  pujaris  prostrated  themselves  whilst  the 
instruments  spoke  in  the  wildest  hubbub.  At  a  sign  from 
the  mahunt  the  elephant  was  made  to  back  out  through  the 
mass  of  worshippers  with  a  loud  trumpetting  that  rose 
above  the  noise  of  drums  and  horns  and  pipes.  The  wailing 
and  throbbing  and  melancholy  skirling  died  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  palace.  Numberless  eyes  followed  the 
sound  as  the  multitude  stood,  as  only  an  eastern  multitude 
could  stand,  patiently  waiting  with  confident  expectation. 
Even  the  golden  face  with  its  staring  unwinking  eyes 
seemed  to  be  listening  in  fierce  unrelenting  anticipation  for 
the  coming  of  one  who  would  be  made  to  rue  his  failure  to 
keep  the  appointment. 

The  Dewan,  a  striking  figure  in  his  jewelled  turban  and 
coat  of  deep  red  satin,  grew  more  anxious  as  each  minute 
passed.  Would  his  many  pleadings  prevail  with  his 
Prince  ?  He  had  left  nothing  undone,  unsaid,  even  to 
prostrating  himself  and  touching  the  Rajah's  feet  with  his 
forehead. 
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Like  the  De wan,  the  Rajah  had  eaten  his  evening  meal. 
It  was  his  custom  to  read  afterwards  and  to  retire  early. 
This  evening  after  he  left  the  dinner-table  he  sat  without 
his  book,  listening  to  the  same  varied  sound  that  Delphine 
heard.  It  fell  on  his  ear  with  increasing  insistence,  and  with 
a  subtle  invitation  in  addition,  that  had  not  appealed  to  the 
English  girl.  During  dinner  he  had  been  conscious  of  the 
unwonted  stirring  of  life  round  the  temple  ;  but  the  noise 
had  only  come  fitfully.  After  the  business  of  eating  with 
its  accompanying  ritual  was  over  and  the  last  prayer  was 
said,  his  attention  was  rivetted  by  the  drumming  of  the 
tomtoms  and  the  long  notes  of  the  horns. 

They  awoke  memories  of  his  boyhood  and  recalled 
scenes  that  he  had  forgotten.  He  remembered  his  childish 
delight  and  excitement  as  the  hour  drew  near  for  his  father 
to  be  carried  forth  in  the  silver  howdah.  The  painted 
caparisoned  elephant  came  up  to  the  palace  and  waited 
for  the  beloved  of  Karlimaya,  swinging  its  trunk  and 
shuffling  with  its  big  feet  on  the  gravel  in  impatience  to 
fulfil  the  behest  of  the  goddess. 

He  had  stood  in  the  verandah  attended  by  his  servants, 
and  listened  to  the  elephant  bells  as  the  obedient  beast 
moved  under  the  command  of  the  mahout,  snorting  and 
showing  sign  of  respectful  impatience. 

Presently  from  his  dressing-room  the  old  Rajah  issued, 
followed  by  the  pujari  whose  privilege  it  was  to  assist  in 
his  preparations.  The  robes  of  state  were  laid  aside ; 
the  royal  turban  with  its  jewelled  aigrette  no  longer  covered 
the  head.  Bare  to  the  waist ;  bare  from  above  the  knees 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  no  adornment  whatever,  but  the 
smear  of  sacred  ashes  on  his  breast  and  the  amulet  that  his 
mother  had  bound  upon  his  arm  when  he  was  a  child, 
his  father  walked  solemnly  forth  to  obey  the  call  of  the 
goddess. 

The  elephant  salaamed  yet  again  and  knelt  to  receive 
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her  rider.  The  Rajah  stepped  into  the  howdah.  The 
pujari  followed  and  opened  the  state  umbrella,  holding  it 
aloft  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  as  a  sign  of  royalty.  The 
elephant  rose  ;  the  bells  jangled  and  the  Rajah  was  borne 
away.  Then  the  boy  was  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
stalwart  old  Jemadar  of  the  body-guard  and  carried  to 
the  feast  of  Karlimaya.  From  this  point  of  vantage  he  had 
a  clear  view  of  the  presentation  of  the  royal  offering  and  the 
distribution  of  the  sacrificial  rice,  which  was  to  bring  a 
blessing  to  all  those  on  whom  it  was  bestowed. 

In  those  days  the  ceremony  was  nothing  more  to  him 
than  a  weird  mysterious  show  without  meaning,  but  with 
penalties  attached  if  its  details  were  not  properly  carried 
out.  By  the  light  of  the  present  day  it  had  a  deep  signifi- 
cance, not  for  himself  for  he  rose  superior  to  super- 
stitions, but  for  his  people.  It  represented  a  marvellous 
faith,  far-reaching  in  its  effect  on  the  multitude ;  a 
credulity  of  incalculable  power  inextricably  connected  with 
their  well-being.  On  it  rested  their  prosperity,  their 
happiness  and  contentment, 

In  the  midst  of  his  musings  the  sound  of  the  elephant 
bells  fell  on  his  ears.  The  animal  had  come  as  it  came  of 
old,  the  very  same  animal  upon  which  his  father  had  sat, 
the  son  of  the  mahout  who  had  driven  the  old  Rajah 
sitting  on  the  neck. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  undetermined  yet  ready  to  take 
action  as  soon  as  action  was  demanded  of  him.  His  quick 
active  brain  was  busy  balancing  the  question  with  cool, 
calm  judgment. 

Delphine  had  asked  him,  begged  him  with  entreaty 
behind  which  lay  undefined  penalty  not  to  attend  any 
idolatrous  festival.  She  had  not  specified  any  particular 
ceremony  ;  it  was  sufficient  to  speak  generally.  She  had 
her  reasons,  good  enough  on  the  surface  without  going  very 
deeply  into  the  matter.  They  were  of  a  personal  nature,  and 
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did  not  include  the  wider  question  of  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  a  question  that  was  being  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Rajah  with  increasing  frequency. 

Against  Delphine's  request  was  the  supplication  of  the 
Dewan,  who  in  the  name  of  his  people  prayed  him  to  be 
present.  The  reason  given  by  the  Dewan  was  not  personal. 
He  pleaded  in  the  name  of  the  community  for  something 
that  would  benefit  the  community.  A  concession  had  been 
made  to  the  desires  of  the  caste  people  in  the  religious 
durbar.  Now  a  concession  was  looked  for  on  behalf  of 
the  masses.  In  the  due  performance  of  both  these  rites 
lay  the  hope  of  the  nation,  a  hope  that  was  to  carry  them 
safely  through  any  unforeseen  and  equally  unavoidable 
public  calamity.  Drought  and  famine  are  two  lurking 
demons  that  can  never  be  successfully  exorcised  from  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India.  Their  greatest  ally  is  panic 
and  depression. 

It  was  to  prevent  such  a  visitation  of  the  gods 
that  the  Dewan  pleaded  and  the  Rajah  listened ;  whilst  a 
sense  of  duty  urged  that  if  this  end  were  attainable  by  a 
simple  action  of  his  own,  he  had  no  right  merely  on  account 
of  personal  prejudice  to  withhold  it.  The  request  of  one 
who  did  not  properly  comprehend  the  case  should  be  set 
aside  in  favour  of  the  prayer  of  the  many. 

As  he  stood  thus  debating  within  himself,  the  pujari 
entered  and  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet.  No  words  were 
necessary.  The  man's  attitude  was  in  itself  an  entreaty. 
His  decision  was  made.  Delphine  should  hear  of  it  after- 
wards. He  would  tell  her  himself  and  he  was  convinced 
that  he  could  persuade  her  to  regard  the  matter  from  his 
point  of  view.  Not  only  would  she  say  that  he  had  acted 
rightly,  but  might  even  commend  his  action.  In  describ- 
ing the  ceremony  he  could  give  the  scene  his  own  colouring 
and  soften  its  barbaric  crudeness.  Already  the  carriage 
had  gone  to  take  her  to  the  station,  and  by  this  time  she 
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would  be  settling  herself  down  for  the  night  in  the  train 
preparatory  to  starting  on  her  journey. 

He  bade  the  pujari  rise  ;  and  without  a  word  he  retired 
to  the  very  room  that  had  once  been  his  father's.  There 
he  submitted  to  the  ritual  which  had  been  performed  by 
his  ancestors.  His  clothes,  the  neat  English  dress  to  which 
he  clung,  the  turban  with  the  selfsame  jewel  that  his  father 
had  worn,  the  silk  underclothing,  the  boots  and  socks,  all 
were  laid  aside  and  the  ceremonially  clean  muslin  cloth  was 
bound  about  his  loins.  Nothing  was  omitted  to  complete 
the  transformation.  The  lock  of  hair  left  by  the  barber 
on  the  crown  of  his  shaven  head  was  combed  and  oiled, 
and  his  breast  was  imprinted  with  the  mark  of  his  god  in 
sacred  ashes.  Even  in  this  disguise  the  fine  well-developed 
figure  retained  its  natural  dignity  and  presented  a  far 
nobler  appearance  than  could  ever  have  been  claimed  for 
his  father.  The  palace  attendants  gathered  in  numbers 
to  see  their  Rajah  depart.  They  noted  the  difference 
between  sire  and  son.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
Karlimaya's  eyes  were  not  delighted  at  the  sight  of  her 
beloved  coming  in  the  freshness  of  his  manhood  to  do  her 
pujah. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A  MURMUR  ran  through  the  waiting  crowd,  a  stir  of  excite- 
ment that  intensified  with  each  passing  minute.  The 
Dewan  glanced  round  for  the  cause.  It  was  not  far  to 
seek.  A  cunning  beam  of  light  thrown  by  a  reflector 
from  the  temple  played  upon  the  burnished  gold  lips  of 
Karlimaya.  The  operator  was  unseen  by  the  people, 
and  he  manipulated  the  ray  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
change  the  shadows  on  the  mouth  and  make  it  appear 
to  smile. 

"  See  !  She  smiles  !  He  is  coming  ;  he  is  coming  !  " 
cried  the  worshippers,  thrilling  with  intense  expectation. 
Some  of  the  younger  members  actually  trembled  as  they 
stood. 

Now  was  heard  again  the  deep  clang  of  the  elephant- 
bells  mingling  with  the  prolonged  notes  of  the  horn 
and  the  jubilant  roll  of  the  tomtoms.  Wildly  screamed 
the  pipes  in  rivalry  with  the  drums.  Above  them  all 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  the  elephant  in  the  march  of 
victory. 

The  Dewan  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief.  The  Rajah, 
might  the  lord  Krishna  bless  him  !  was  coining  as  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  come  before  him  in  the  silver  howdah, 
garbed  as  a  priest  of  his  protective  goddess. 

"  He  has  obeyed  the  call,"  said  the  voice  of  Kangra 
Rao  in  his  ear. 

"  And  all  will  now  be  well,"  responded  the  Dewan. 
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"  I  will  join  with  you  in  that  sentiment  when  His  High- 
ness has  made  choice  of  a  wife." 

To  which  the  Dewan  answered  nothing.  One  thing  at 
a  time  was  enough  for  the  old  man. 

Wide  the  ranks  of  the  worshippers  opened  to  admit 
their  prince. 

"  Swamiyar  !  Swamiyar  !  Swamiyar  !  "  shouted  every 
tongue,  as  the  silver  howdah  swung  into  the  full  light  of 
the  illuminated  temple.  The  beloved  of  Karlimaya  had 
arrived  not  as  the  ark  of  his  deity  as  before,  but  as  the 
favoured  human  being,  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  a  man  in 
the  perfection  of  his  manhood,  strong  and  beautiful,  worthy 
of  the  love  of  this  female  Asmodeus. 

The  elephant  stopped  before  the  image,  and  knelt, 
that  its  rider  and  umbrella  bearer  might  dismount.  Naked, 
with  his  loins  girded  like  the  pujaris,  his  feet  bare  and  his 
breast  smeared  with  ashes,  his  head  shaved,  he  stood  in 
front  of  the  idol  by  himself,  every  eye  upon  him.  Bending 
low  he  touched  his  forehead  with  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  by  way  of  salutation. 

Then  from  the  temple  issued  a  bevy  of  the  nautch 
girls,  for  which  the  temple  of  Karlimaya  was  celebrated. 
Their  clothing  was  of  the  richest  silk.  Jewels  of  gold 
and  precious  stones  sparkled  on  head,  neck,  arm,  and  waist. 
Thick  ropes  of  jasmin  blossom  half  hid  their  glossy  black 
hair,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  otto  of  rose 
and  sandalwood. 

The  musicians  began  a  measure,  the  tomtom  beaters 
keeping  time,  and  the  girls  began  to  dance.  The  move- 
ment was  little  more  than  a  gentle  swaying  of  the  lithe 
bodies  from  the  waist.  Gradually  the  motion  became 
more  animated,  and  a  few  steps  were  taken  on  the  heels. 
One  of  them  began  to  sing  a  song  of  praise  and  love  such 
as  was  used  at  marriages,  untranslateable  as  far  as  English 
was  concerned. 
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Their  first  service  was  rendered  to  Karlimaya.  To 
her  they  sang  and  danced,  posing  and  stepping,  advancing 
and  retiring  after  the  manner  of  the  nautch. 

Having  rendered  homage  to  the  goddess  they  turned 
to  the  Rajah  as  he  stood  with  the  Dewan,  pujaris,  and 
others,  and  addressed  their  songs  of  love  and  their 
dance  to  him.  He  knew  it  all  of  old,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  been  the  centre  of  it  all,  and 
it  moved  him  strangely.  At  the  beginning  he  was  con- 
scious of  an  impulse  to  fly,  to  turn  his  back  upon  it ;  but 
that  was  impossible.  He  had  set  the  ball  rolling,  and  it 
must  pursue  its  course  to  the  end,  whatever  it  might 
bring.  Accepting  the  inevitable,  his  eyes  followed  the 
movements  of  the  dance  not  altogether  without  interest. 

The  girls  themselves  were  overjoyed  at  the  opportunity 
afforded  of  exhibiting  their  talents.  For  months  past 
they  had  been  preparing  for  this  event,  and  each  vied 
with  her  neighbour  in  an  endeavour  to  attract  his  notice 
by  alluring  pose  and  step. 

The  Rajah  was  but  human  and  the  inheritor  of  eastern 
tastes.  He  watched  the  girls  with  an  appreciation  im- 
possible in  a  European  to  whom  the  nautch  meant  nothing 
but  a  pageant.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  slow 
languorous  movements  should  be  incomprehensible  to 
men  accustomed  to  associate  graceful  activity  with 
the  name  of  dancing.  The  nautch  could  stir  neither  the 
imagination  nor  the  pulse  of  the  European. 

The  Rajah  had  not  seen  a  nautch  since  he  sat  with  his 
father  and  dropped  off  to  sleep  before  it  was  over.  He 
understood  now  why  it  never  palled  upon  his  father.  For 
more  than  an  hour  the  old  man  would  sit  and  gaze  at  the 
girls,  sleepily,  yet  fully  conscious,  never  stirring  a  finger. 
The  heavily  lidded  eyes  followed  every  pose,  every  motion, 
whilst  underneath  that  stolid  exterior  the  dull  smouldering 
fires  of  emotion  were  slowly  fanned  into  flames.  The  young 
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Rajah  watching  the  dance  now  understood.  Was  he 
attracted  or  was  he  still  dead  to  its  influences  ?  More 
than  one  member  of  the  crowd  wondered  and  failed  to 
arrive  at  a  decisive  answer.  Time  alone  would  show. 

The  leader  of  the  troupe  was  a  girl  of  sixteen.  With 
her  regular  features,  olive  skin,  and  symmetrical  figure, 
she  was  regarded  as  a  beauty  even  among  a  troupe  of 
women  noted  for  their  good  looks.  Since  the  time  she 
could  toddle  she  had  been  taught  by  her  mother,  a  dancing 
woman  herself,  to  pose  and  step.  The  long  course  of 
training  had  produced  an  adept  in  the  art.  This  was 
the  moment  she  had  hitherto  lived  for.  She  determined 
that  nothing  of  it  should  be  lost.  After  due  homage 
had  been  rendered  to  Karlimaya,  she  turned  to  the 
Rajah.  If  her  performance  had  been  perfunctory  in 
the  first  part,  it  no  longer  lacked  warmth  and  vitality. 
Often  in  the  dance  her  arms  were  stretched  invitingly 
towards  her  Prince ;  her  body  was  flung  back,  showing 
the  strip  of  bare  waist  between  the  skirt  and  bodice.  She 
advanced  with  voluptuous  abandon,  and  retreated  with 
allurement,  chanting  the  plaintive  love  song  that  he 
recognized  as  one  of  the  echoes  of  the  past. 

The  Dewan,  silent  and  observant,  glanced  frequently 
at  him,  seeking  to  discover  how  this  oriental  expression 
of  the  emotions  affected  him.  It  was  undoubtedly  strong 
drink,  but  he  kept  his  head.  Some  instinct  made  him 
turn  away  abruptly,  and  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the 
graceful  swaying  figure. 

"  Enough !  Tell  the  dasis  I  am  pleased  with  their 
dancing,  and  I  will  give  a  present  of  money  to-morrow." 

"  Shall  I  send  the  chief  dancer  to  the  Presence  to 
receive  the  gift  ?  "  asked  the  pujari,  who  had  brought  the 
Rajah  from  the  palace. 

The  latter  lifted  his  head  with  an  imperious  motion, 
and  looked  at  the  man  before  replying. 
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"  Come  yourself.  The  presence  of  a  dasi  is  not  required 
at  the  palace." 

"  Not  yet,  swami,  not  yet,"  interposed  the  Dewan, 
addressing  the  pujari,  in  a  low  voice.  "  His  Highness  will 
give  his  orders  in  his  own  time." 

"  It  was  his  father's  custom,"  replied  the  pujari,  in 
justification. 

"  His  Highness  has  other  ways  which  we  shall  all 
learn."  He  lowered  his  voice  still  more  as  he  added, 
"  They  will  slough  off  by-and-bye,  as  the  skin  of  the  snake 
is  cast  when  it  has  no  longer  use  for  it.  Have  patience, 
swami ;  have  patience,  and  all  things  will  come." 

The  dance  had  not  lasted  long,  the  Rajah  having  ended 
it  much  sooner  than  was  expected,  to  the  intense  disappoint- 
ment of  the  spectators  as  well  as  the  girls.  At  a  sign  from 
the  mahunt,  the  troupe  retired,  more  than  one  of  them  in 
tears,  and  the  pujaris  came  forward  to  proceed  with  the 
ceremony.  After  the  stoppage  of  the  nautch,  it  was 
rightly  surmised  that  at  any  minute  the  Rajah  might 
intimate  that  he  had  had  enough  of  the  pujah,  and  return 
to  the  palace.  Judging  from  the  rapidity  which  marked 
most  of  his  actions,  he  was  not  likely  to  allow  the  rites 
to  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  The  word  was  given  that 
the  particular  ceremony  in  which  he  took  part  was  to  be 
carried  out  at  once.  After  it  was  over  he  could  leave 
when  he  liked  without  disrespect  to  the  dread  demon. 

With  a  curious  strain  of  what  would  have  sounded  as 
discords  to  a  western  ear,  a  pujari  began  to  chant  a  hymn 
of  praise  and  propitiation  to  the  goddess.  In  it  he  drew 
her  attention  to  the  offerings  spread  so  bountifully  before 
her ;  and  the  worshippers'  hearts  were  stirred  as  mention 
was  made  of  the  various  benefits  she  was  to  shower  upon 
them  in  return  for  her  gifts. 

Then  came  an  interval  when  tongues  wagged  freely 
and  the  smoke  of  incense  floated  up  under  the  nostrils  of 
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the  golden  image.  Again  the  lips,  with  a  reflected  point 
of  light  playing  upon  them,  seemed  to  smile,  as  though 
the  prayer  had  been  heard  and  a  favourable  answer  might 
be  confidently  looked  for. 

Two  men  with  the  long  silver  horns  kept  specially 
for  this  ceremony,  blew  soft  melancholy  notes,  and  the 
tomtom  beaters  drummed  a  slow  rhythmic  measure. 
A  procession  advanced  gradually  into  the  light.  Fore- 
most walked  the  chief  pujari  of  the  band,  carrying  a  two- 
handled  sword  point  upwards  towards  the  sky.  On  each 
side  was  a  man  with  a  gong.  Torch-bearers  followed 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  pujaris  was  borne  on  high 
a  large  brass  dish  containing  the  head  of  a  buffalo  recently 
decapitated.  Its  tongue  protruded,  and  upon  its  dark 
coarse  hair  shone  the  still  wet  gore.  Close  behind  came 
other  pujaris  carrying  baskets  of  rice  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  unfortunate  animal. 

The  procession  passed  between  the  Rajah  and  the  image 
and  slowly  circled  round  along  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 
The  men  stopped  frequently  and  raised  their  burdens 
to  the  full  length  of  the  arms,  so  that  all  might  have  a 
sight  of  Karlimaya's  dreadful  feast. 

Then  came  a  cry  of  "  give  !  give  !  "  and  the  rice  was 
distributed.  Only  a  few  grains  were  dealt  out  into  each 
hand ;  but  even  thus  there  was  barely  enough  to  satisfy 
the  clamorous  appeal  of  the  multitude. 

Next  in  order  came  the  presentation  of  the  Rajah's 
offering.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  buffalo  itself. 
Its  body  lay  behind  the  temple  not  yet  cold.  Every 
drop  of  its  blood  had  been  caught  upon  the  rice  already 
jealously  secured  by  the  crowd  of  eager  worshippers. 
The  head  was  to  be  laid  before  the  idol  as  a  token 
that  the  animal's  life  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  goddess. 
The  brass  tray  on  which  it  lay  was  brought  to  the 
Rajah. 
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"  What  am  I  to  do,  Dewan  ?  "  he  asked,  for  the  first 
time  at  a  loss  in  the  proceedings. 

"  Place  your  hand  upon  it,  Highness." 

"  Why  *  " 

"  As  a  token  that  the  gift  is  yours." 

"  I  thought  it  was  understood  that  I  took  no  part  in 
the  ceremony.  My  presence  alone  was  desired.  I  am  not 
a  devil  worshipper." 

"  Nor  am  I,  Highness.  We  are  only  here  to  please 
the  people." 

"  And  for  that  reason  I  suppose  I  must  do  as  I  am 
asked,"  he  replied,  with  something  like  a  sigh,  for  he  was 
already  getting  very  tired  of  it. 

Against  his  inclination  he  followed  the  Dewan's  direc- 
tions. No  sooner  did  his  fingers  rest  lightly  on  the  head 
than  he  felt  himself  lifted  from  his  feet  and  carried  forward 
by  the  pujaris  towards  the  image.  His  offering  was  laid 
on  the  vacant  space,  and  the  pujaris  setting  him  down 
prostrated  themselves,  crying  aloud  in  the  name  of  the 
goddess.  The  call  was  caught  up  by  the  assembly  and 
echoed  again  and  again  in  a  strange,  vibrant  tone,  half 
chant,  half  cry,  such  as  the  priests  of  Baal  might  have 
used  in  the  old  Babylonian  days  when  they  appealed  to 
their  senseless  and  unresponsive  god. 

The  Rajah's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  gilded  features  of 
the  image,  his  thoughts  bridging  the  past,  his  mental 
vision  filled  with  the  figure  of  his  father,  garbed  like  him- 
self, fulfilling  the  will  of  the  people.  He  did  not  believe 
in  the  demon,  yet  he  could  not  altogether  discredit  her 
power  over  the  multitude.  He  was  glad  that  tradition 
did  not  insist  on  a  prostration  on  his  part  before  the 
idol.  His  appearance  there  was  not  conducive  to  self- 
respect,  especially  in  that  unclothed  condition  demanded 
by  the  pujaris.  But,  in  spite  of  the  sense  of  indignity  that 
could  not  be  overcome,  he  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
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nobility  of  purpose  in  the  situation  that  condoned  his 
action  and  made  it  seem  worthy. 

Suddenly  an  unaccountable  impression  pervaded  his 
mind  that  he  was  being  watched ;  that  inimical  eyes 
were  focussed  upon  him  with  disapproval.  He  glanced 
round  quickly  first  at  the  temple  on  his  right  and  then  at 
the  chuttrum  on  his  left. 

Standing  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  rest-house,  her 
hand  still  upon  the  bamboo  screen  that  she  had  pushed  aside 
was  Delphine,  horror  and  disgust  written  on  every  feature. 

Between  her  and  the  Rajah  the  space  was  clear,  the 
pujaris  having  prostrated  themselves  as  one  man  when 
the  cry  was  raised.  Across  that  space  he  and  she  stared 
at  each  other,  he  petrified  at  her  unexpected  appearance, 
she  filled  with  disgust  attendant  on  the  disillusion  of  an 
ideal.  In  spite  of  his  promise,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge 
of  better  things,  he  had  stooped  to  the  lowest  depths  ; 
he  had  forsaken  his  palace,  his  civilization  to  associate 
himself  with  the  semi-savagery  of  his  ignorant  subjects. 

It  was  Delphine  who  first  found  her  tongue. 

"  Narayan  !     Narayan  !  " 

Her  voice  quivered  with  reproach,  disappointment 
and  renunciation.  Again  she  called  to  him. 

"  Narayan  !     Narayan  !  " 

In  the  last  repetition  of  his  name  he  heard  despair 
mingled  with  ominous  condemnation. 

The  innate  courage  of  the  man  sustained  him.  He  was 
neither  confused  at  her  discovery  nor  overwhelmed  by  the 
thought  of  its  consequences.  Even  the  consciousness  of 
his  nudity  failed  to  confound  him.  He  felt  no  shame  for 
himself  nor  for  his  people.  He  had  been  thrust  into  a 
position  long  established  by  tradition,  identifying  himself 
with  his  subjects  for  their  good.  She  was  the  intruder. 
She  was  the  foreigner  who  could  neither  comprehend  nor 
sympathize  with  the  needs  of  his  nation. 
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A  sense  of  injury  and  misjudgment,  however,  crossed 
his  brain.  With  royal  dignity  he  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height  and  faced  the  woman  he  thought  he  loved. 

"  Miss  Dersingham !  "  he  cried,  in  a  loud  imperious 
voice  that  reached  her  clearly  and  distinctly  above  the 
murmurings  of  the  inquisitive  assembly,  who  understood 
nothing  of  what  was  passing.  "  Miss  Dersingham !  This 
is  no  place  for  you  !  " 

Never  before  had  she  heard  that  stern  tone  that 
seemed  bordering  on  deep  and  righteous  anger.  He 
turned  to  Chakravarti  and  said  rapidly  in  his  own 
tongue — 

"  Dewan  Bahadur,  oblige  me  by  taking  Miss  Dersingham 
to  her  carriage — it  must  be  close  at  hand — and  tell  the 
coachman  to  drive  as  fast  as  the  horses  can  go  to  the 
station,  or  she  will  miss  the  night  mail." 

Delphine  heard  the  rapid  directions  given,  but,  not 
understanding  the  language,  was  ignorant  of  their  purport. 
She  glanced  at  the  Kajah,  who  was  once  more  surrounded 
by  the  pujaris,  but  his  head  was  purposely  averted.  He 
was  gazing  fixedly  at  Karlimaya,  whose  golden  face  seemed 
to  wear  a  wicked  smile  of  triumph.  Delphine's  suspicion 
that  he  was  angry  was  confirmed,  and  she  turned  away 
with  her  romance  shattered.  The  Dewan  gave  her  little 
time  for  thought.  He  took  her  arm  and  led  her  through 
the  crowd,  the  frightened  ayah,  who  had  been  in  close 
attendance,  following  at  their  heels. 

The  carriage  had  been  drawn  up  under  a  tree  at  a  little 
distance.  It  was  the  work  of  less  than  a  minute  to  place 
her  and  her  servant  in  it. 

"  I  hope  you  had  a  good  view  of  the  ceremony  from  the 
chuttrum,"  said  the  Dewan,  with  a  smile. 

"  It  was  a  horrid  sight !  "  replied  Delphine,  almost 
against  her  will ;  but  something  in  the  expression  of 
Chakravarti  seemed  to  force  an  opinion  from  her. 
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"To  us  it  has  no  horror.  May  you  have  a  pleasant 
journey,  Miss  Dersingham,"  he  said,  as  the  syce  shut  the 
door  of  the  carriage. 

She  did  not  answer,  and  the  horses,  lashed  by  the  coach- 
man, sprang  away  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

IT  was  as  well  that  Delphine  could  not  plumb  the  depth 
of  the  Rajah's  wrath.  She  might  have  been  still  further 
repulsed  and  disgusted,  seeing  that  she  possessed  a  fas- 
tidious dislike  for  violence  of  any  sort,  had  she  realized 
how  furiously  angry  her  action  had  made  him.  He  regarded 
her  presence  there  as  deliberately  spying  upon  him.  In 
so  doing  he  was,  of  course,  wrong.  Nothing  had  been 
further  from  her  thoughts  ;  but  his  experience  in  the 
ways  of  the  zenana  led  him  to  believe  that  this  was  her 
motive.  What  other  reason  could  she  have  had  for  hiding 
in  the  chuttrum  ?  It  was  to  be  expected  of  the  Ranees' 
agents,  and  he  was  partially  reconciled  from  custom  to 
their  watching  and  tale-bearing.  That  it  should  be  found 
in  Miss  Dersingham  was  outrageous.  Had  he  not  seen 
her  with  his  own  eyes,  he  would  not  have  believed  her 
capable  of  such  an  action. 

In  addition  his  sense  of  justice  was  hurt.  He  had 
never  given  her  reason  to  suspect  him  of  duplicity. 
Throughout  their  long  years  of  friendship  in  England  he 
had  always  been  as  good  as  his  word  and  kept  faith  in 
his  promise.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  he  had 
absolutely  broken  his  promise.  He  had  every  intention 
of  making  a  clean  breast  of  it  afterwards.  Could  she 
not  trust  to  his  judgment  to  do  what  was  right  without 
having  recourse  to  such  a  device  as  this  ? 

In  his  anger  he  forgot  the  fact  that  she  had  accepted 
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his  promise  without  one  ray  of  doubt.  He  had  given  her 
an  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  present  at  a  blood 
sacrifice  as  a  worshipper,  and  she  had  believed  him.  He 
could  not  know  that  the  sight  of  him  there  was  as  much 
a  shock  to  her  as  her  presence  was  to  him ;  that 
her  visit  to  the  scene  was  prompted  solely  by  curiosity, 
and  that  she  had  been  aided  by  the  Dewan,  whose  subtle 
mind  had  in  sight  a  possible  issue  likely  to  benefit  the 
house  of  Shivapore  from  his  point  of  view. 

He  could  not  know  also  that  the  ten  rupee  note,  so 
generously  bestowed  upon  the  pujari  by  Delphine,  placed 
the  chuttrum  at  her  disposal ;  and,  persuaded  by  the 
Dewan,  she  believed  that  the  hour  between  dinner  and 
the  departure  of  the  train,  might  very  well  be  spent  in 
seeing  something  of  the  wonderful  festival  which  was 
convulsing  the  whole  town  of  Shivapet  and  its  inhabitants 
from  the  Dewan  down  to  the  poorest  beggar. 

The  Rajah  had  acquired  the  art  of  self-control,  a  virtue 
that  never  belonged  to  his  father.  It  was  learned  at 
school.  He  mastered  himself  sufficiently  to  curb  what 
might  easily  have  become  a  fit  of  ungovernable  fury. 

"  Continue  the  ceremony,"  he  said  to  the  pujaris,  who 
stood  moodily  at  his  elbow,  in  doubt  if  he  would  forsake 
them  before  the  rites  were  concluded. 

No  desecration  had  been  committed  by  the  presence 
of  the  foreigner ;  Karlimaya's  festival  was  open  to  all. 
There  was  no  caste  to  outrage,  no  prejudices  to  offend. 
The  crowd,  surprised  into  unusual  silence,  and  more  than 
a  little  awed  by  the  signs  of  annoyance  on  their  Prince's 
face,  had  watched  the  incident  with  an  inquisitiveness 
shared  by  the  nobles  themselves.  Many  questioning 
glances  had  been  exchanged  with  liftings  of  the  eyebrows. 
As  the  Rajah's  command  fell  on  their  ears,  doubt  was 
exchanged  for  gladness  and  satisfaction. 

It  was  manifest  to  every  person  present — rich  or  poor, 
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high  or  low  caste — that  the  Rajah  had  proved  himself 
to  be  impervious  to  the  influence  of  the  Englishwoman. 
This  could  be  nothing  less  than  the  direct  act  of  Karlimaya 
herself. 

The  pujaris  were  more  than  satisfied.  They  were 
triumphant.  Their  Rajah,  as  the  votary  of  the  goddess, 
had  withstood  the  attempt  of  the  cursed  foreigner  to 
draw  him  away  from  the  faith  of  his  forefathers,  and 
deflect  him  from  his  duty.  When  the  Rajah  gave  them 
the  welcome  order  to  proceed  with  their  ritual,  their 
gratification  found  expression  in  an  inspired  hymn  of 
praise.  The  chief  pujari  burst  into  impassioned  eloquence, 
using  the  vernacular  which  all  could  understand,  instead 
of  the  old  classic  tongue  of  the  Vedas.  He  praised  the 
goddess  ;  ascribed  to  her  the  turn  events  had  taken  ;  and 
glorified  the  Rajah  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  her 
on  behalf  of  his  subjects.  It  was  followed  by  the  cry 
that  had  greeted  him  on  his  arrival. 

"  Swamiyar  !   swamiyar  !    Maharajah  !   swamiyar  !  " 

As  he  listened  to  the  gratitude  expressed  in  this  fashion 
a  ray  of  pleasure  shot  through  him  and  lightened  the 
anger  that  weighed  him  down.  Yes !  Delphine  might 
condemn  him  for  his  heathenism  and  withdraw  her  favour. 
She  might  turn  from  him  in  disgust  remembering  his 
association  with  the  visible  blood  of  the  sacrifice.  He 
was  inwardly  conscious  that  he  had  done  right.  He 
had  fulfilled  his  duty.  He  had  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  ancestors  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  throne 
he  had  inherited. 

Wreaths  of  oleander  blossom  were  brought  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  principal  worshippers.  Kangra  Rao, 
Muniswami  Iyer,  Sankaram,  and  Gopaula,  with  the 
Dewan,  who  had  returned  from  his  mission  of  seeing 
Delphine  into  the  carriage,  each  received  a  garland  and 
advanced  in  turn  to  the  platform.  With  a  respectful 
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salutation  the  wreaths  were  placed  round  the  neck  of  the 
golden  image. 

Last  of  all  came  the  Rajah,  the  frown  still  upon  his 
forehead  and  lines  of  depression  about  his  mouth.  He 
advanced  close  up  to  the  idol  and  looked  into  its  staring 
metallic  eyes. 

"  Peace,  dread  spirit !  Peace !  Is  it  possible  thou 
canst  know  what  this  has  cost  me  ?  Take  what  is  thine 
own ;  and,  if  thou  hast  the  power,  grant  happiness  and 
peace  to — my  people  !  " 

He  threw  the  wreath  over  the  glittering  head,  touched 
his  forehead  with  his  fingers  as  others  had  done,  and 
retired. 

As  the  elephant  approached  to  bear  him  back  to  the 
palace,  the  Dewan  asked — 

"  Your  Highness'  lips  moved  as  the  wreath  was  placed 
in  position.  May  the  goddess  grant  your  prayer." 

"  I  asked  for  peace  and  happiness  for  my  people," 
replied  the  Rajah,  wearily. 

"  May  the  boon  be  also  given  to  their  Prince,  High- 
ness," said  the  old  man  with  more  warmth  than  he  usually 
showed. 

The  Rajah  was  touched.     He  sorely  needed  sympathy. 

"  Thanks,  Dewan  Bahadur ;    but  I  fear  such  benefits 

are  not  for  the  Rajah  of  Shivapore.     To  be  allowed  to 

look  into  the  garden  and  to  be  driven  out  to  live  on  the 

open  maidan  does  not  make  for  peace  and  happiness." 

The  Dewan  was  puzzled  by  the  allusion  to  garden  and 
waste  ground. 

"  It  might  be  possible  to  surround  the  palace  entirely 
with  garden  if  your  Highness  desires  it ;  but  the  maidan 
has  its  advantages.  Where  else  can  the  Bodyguard 
practise  its  drill  ?  " 

Although  the  Dewan  failed  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  another  person  standing  near  was  not  deaf  to 
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their  import.  It  was  the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken 
that  caught  Gopaula's  ear  and  arrested  his  attention. 
He  looked  at  his  Prince  with  a  suddenly  awakened  sym- 
pathy, and,  for  the  first  time,  felt  a  ray  of  pity  for  the 
friendless  man. 

In  his  own  family  he  had  seen  how  the  life  in  England 
tended  towards  the  isolation  of  the  oriental  on  return  to 
the  land  of  his  birth.  The  old  moorings  were  loosened 
and  new  standards  set  up.  Fresh  ideals  were  formed  to 
influence  the  judgment  and  a  respect  for  public  opinion — a 
purely  western  product — took  the  place  of  ancient  prejudice. 

Knowing  that  her  father  took  a  broader  and  more 
tolerant  view  of  life,  Eoyama  turned  to  him  for  the  sym- 
pathy that  was  lacking  in  her  mother  and  sisters-in-law. 
Gratitude  shone  in  her  eyes  and  revealed  how  much  she 
had  craved  for  that  sympathy  ;  how  it  was  water  to  a 
thirsty  land ;  how  without  it  her  nature  would  starve 
and  the  flower  of  her  mind  perish. 

As  he  watched  the  elephant  with  its  silver  howdah 
pass  into  the  dim  shadows  of  the  night,  the  thought  crossed 
his  brain  that  the  Rajah  must  sometimes  be  stirred  by  the 
same  longing  for  sympathy.  He  had  undergone  a  similar 
training.  The  period  of  his  exile  was  thrice  the  number 
of  years  she  had  spent  in  England.  It  was  probable  that 
the  old  moorings  in  his  case  were  more  than  loosened. 
They  must  have  been  cut  away  irrevocably,  and  the  new 
ideals  must  be  infinitely  stronger  in  their  influence. 

Gopaula  returned  to  his  house,  and  was  greeted  by  a 
crowd  of  women  all  clamouring  for  news.  Nine  o'clock 
had  just  struck.  It  was  usual  for  the  household  to  retire 
soon  after  that  hour.  To-night  no  one  entertained  any 
idea  of  seeking  sleep  until  curiosity  had  been  satisfied* 
Each  had  a  question  on  her  lips,  and  Gopaula  lifted  both 
hands  in  mock  dismay  as  he  encountered  the  vociferous 
demand  for  news. 
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"  I  shall  be  deafened !  I  shall  be  deafened  if  you  all 
scream  at  me  at  once.  Now,  silence  !  or  I  will  go  straight 
to  my  cot  and  shut  my  eyes  for  the  night." 

His  threat,  though  made  in  jest,  had  the  desired  effect. 
His  wife  patted  the  cushions  on  the  floor  and  rearranged 
them  invitingly.  Royama  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Sit,  my  father.  Be  seated,  for  we  expect  a  long  story 
that  will  keep  us  awake  till  the  flying  foxes  go  home  to 
roost." 

"  Tell  me,  husband,  were  there  many  people  at  the 
feast  ?  "  asked  Gopaula's  wife. 

"  Give  us  the  story  from  the  beginning,  father,  and 
leave  nothing  out,"  said  his  daughters-in-law. 

His  sons  entered  and  also  seated  themselves,  occa- 
sionally interposing  a  remark ;  but  to  Gopaula  was  left 
the  relation  of  the  chief  incidents.  Royama  nestled  by 
his  side,  rolling  a  tempting  little  morsel  of  betel  for  her 
own  delectation,  partly  because  she  enjoyed  it  as  the 
European  loves  the  cigarette,  and  partly  to  assist  her  in 
the  endeavour  to  be  silent  whilst  he  spoke.  There  were 
so  many  questions  she  wanted  to  ask  which  were  only 
for  his  ear. 

The  story  of  the  events  of  the  evening  were  quickly 
described.  When  the  point  was  reached  where  the  English 
girl  suddenly  appeared,  a  chorus  of  exclamations  drowned 
his  voice. 

"  How  did  the  Rajah  take  it  ?  Was  he  angry  ?  " 
asked  his  wife. 

"  He  did  not  show  any  anger  in  the  words  he  used  ; 
but  we  could  see  that  he  was  not  pleased." 

He  continued  his  story  down  to  the  departure  of  the 
Rajah  on  the  elephant. 

"  When  the  Presence  went  I  came  home.  The  feast 
will  continue  for  the  people,  as  is  the  custom,  until  past 
midnight ;  but  the  rites  are  all  ended.  And  now,  wife, 
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it  is  time  that  your  women  retired.  Little  remains  to  be 
told,  and  that  little  can  be  learned  to-morrow." 

He  rose  from  his  comfortable  seat  and  glanced  down 
at  the  face  by  his  side.  Royama  had  also  risen,  but  was 
still  clinging  to  his  arm.  The  noise  of  the  voices  of  the 
dispersing  women  covered  the  whisper  that  reached  his 
ear. 

"  Come  into  my  room,  father." 

She  drew  him  away  towards  that  little  chamber  which 
played  a  large  part  in  the  happiness  of  her  life,  one  of  the 
privileges  that  her  sisters-in-law  envied.  The  busy  wife 
and  mother,  occupied  with  the  many  duties  connected 
with  the  retirement  of  her  large  household,  glanced  after 
the  pair. 

"  Do  not  be  late,  daughter,"  she  cried.  Then,  as  her 
eldest  son's  wife  seemed  inclined  to  follow,  she  called  her 
back,  saying  that  the  talk  was  over,  and  it  was  past  the 
hour  for  sleep. 

No  sooner  had  father  and  daughter  reached  the  secluded 
little  room  than  Royama  turned  to  him. 

"  Tell  me  more,  more  of  the  Presence.  Was  he  very 
angry  with  Miss  Dersingham  ?  " 

"  Angry,  a  little,"  replied  Gopaula. 

"  It  was  I  who  suggested  that  she  should  go  to  the 
feast." 

"  You,  my  daughter !    Why  ?  " 

"  That  she  might  see  for  herself  and  understand  that 
the  ways  of  the  East  are  not  as  the  ways  of  the  West ; 
that  a  Prince  cannot  live  for  his  own  pleasure  ;  and  though 
he  may  rule  his  people  in  some  things,  they  rule  him  in 
others.  And  so  he  was  annoyed  ?  " 

"  More  than  that ;  there  was  something  more  than 
anger  and  annoyance.  His  spirit  was  hurt.  It  put  fire 
in  his  heart  that  she  should  see  him  thus,  without  clothes, 
turban  or  shoes." 
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"  She  must  also  have  seen  him  touch  the  sacrifice." 

"  Undoubtedly  ;  for  she  was  hidden  all  the  time  in  the 
chuttrum." 

"  How  did  she  look  ?  Had  fire  also  entered  into  her 
heart  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  other  way.  The  fire  had  been  quenched  ; 
as  if  her  friendship  had  been  killed.  She  looked  at  him  " — 
he  paused,  in  deliberation — "  as  I  have  seen  Englishmen 
look  at  saddhus  in  the  street  with  their  rags  of  clothing, 
their  long  uncombed  hair  and  their  begging  bowls." 

There  was  a  pause.  Perhaps  the  father  guessed  that 
his  words  had  hurt  the  sensitive  nature  that  felt  so  deeply 
for  the  man  who  was  a  hero  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  heard  her  say  to  the  Presence  that  she  would 
never  speak  to  him  again  if  he  degraded  himself — that 
was  what  she  called  it — by  taking  part  in  a  blood  sacrifice 
to  a  devil." 

Then,  bursting  into  impassioned  speech,  she  cried — 

"  She  holds  him  in  contempt ;  she  despises  him  for  the 
part  he  played  to-night.  She  does  not  know  !  She  cannot 
understand !  " 

"  If  those  be  her  true  sentiments,  then  she  can  be  no 
real  friend,  and  the  sooner  they  both  realize  it  the  better," 
said  Gopaula,  whose  practical  mind  was  not  influenced 
by  any  false  sentiment. 

"  Yet,  except  for  her  brother,  she  is  the  only  friend 
he  has.  Poor  Rajah  !  " 

The  last  two  words  were  spoken  in  a  lower  tone  as  she 
hid  her  face  against  her  father's  arm. 

"  That  was  my  very  thought  this  evening  as  he  rode 
away  on  the  elephant  only  half  an  hour  ago  ;  alone,  except 
for  the  pujari  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  him  safe  to  the 
palace." 

"  Yet  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  know  him 
thoroughly  as  he  is,  and  realize  that  he  is  not  as  she  would 
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have  him  be — an  English  phantom  of  her  imagination. 
Her  eyes  must  have  been  opened  to-night ;  but — it  is 
not  of  her  I  am  thinking.  My  pity  is  for  the  Rajah.  He 
is  alone,  and  he  must  be  suffering." 

"  Judging  by  the  expression  on  his  face,  it  is  so.  He 
could  not  hide  it ;  and  his  speech  to  the  Dewan  afterwards 
declared  the  truth." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Royama,  with  an  eagerness 
she  did  not  try  to  veil. 

"  That  he  had  looked  through  the  gate  into  the  garden 
which  he  might  not  enter.  Fate  had  sent  him  to  live  in 
the  desert  of  the  maidan." 

She  gazed  at  him  through  tears  that  welled  up  into 
her  large  brown  eyes. 

"  Oh,  my  father !  He  suffers  even  more  than  we 
think  !  "  she  cried  in  distress.  "  What  can  we  do  to  help 
him,  to  save  him  from  despair  ?  If  I  were  in  such  distress 
I  should  drown  myself  in  the  well !  " 

"  No,  daughter,  you  would  not,"  replied  Gopaula, 
sternly.  "  You  would  come  to  me,  and  I  should  comfort 
you." 

"  Yes.  I  should  come  to  you  and  I  should  be  com- 
forted ;  but  where  is  he  to  find  comfort  without  a  friend 
at  hand  ?  Oh !  go  to  him !  my  father !  Go  to  him 
and  give  him  the  consolation  that  you  would  give  to  me, 
Jrour  child !  Go  to  him  at  once — now !  before  he  dies  of 
despair  and  grief  !  " 

Gopaula  was  moved  by  his  daughter's  distress,  and 
her  appeal  was  quite  in  accordance  with  his  impulse  ;  but 
he  was  unable  to  see  how  it  was  to  be  done. 

"  I  can't  go  to  the  palace  and  intrude  myself  upon 
his  privacy  with  no  better  excuse  than  the  desire  to  console 
and  comfort.  I  should  be  unable  to  obtain  admission." 

"  Let  me  think  a  moment.  What  excuse  can  we  find  ? 
Ah !  I  know !  Take  a  message  to  him  from  his  nobles, 
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from  our  house,  from  the  houses  of  Sankaram,  Muniswamy 
Iyer  and  Kangra  Rao — from  the  Dewan  himself  if  you 
like.  Say  that  they  cannot  wait  till  the  morning  to 
express  their  gratitude.  Say  that  before  he  sleeps  they 
wish  to  assure  him  of  their  thanks.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
if  only  he  will  allow  you  to  have  an  audience.  When 
once  you  gain  admission  you  will  know  exactly  what  to 
say.  Take  money,  father.  There  is  the  guard  to  deal 
with  and  the  keepers  of  the  inner  doors." 

Carried  away  by  her  impetuous  words,  and  equally 
urged  by  his  own  compassion,  he  left  the  room  to  fulfil 
her  request. 

"  Wife,  I  have  to  return  to  the  temple  for  a  short  time," 
he  said,  in  explanation,  as  he  prepared  for  his  unpremedi- 
tated departure.  "  It  is  not  yet  ten  o'clock.  I  shall  be 
back  before  eleven." 

He  called  for  a  servant  to  bring  a  lantern.  One  of  his  sons 
offered  to  accompany  him,  but  he  declined  the  offer,  saying 
that  it  was  unnecessary.  He  should  not  be  absent  long. 

The  elephant  bore  the  Rajah  quickly  to  the  palace, 
and  he  dismounted  from  the  kneeling  beast.  The  pujari 
went  through  the  usual  formalities  of  leave-taking,  and 
was  carried  back  to  the  temple. 

Past  a  row  of  salaaming  attendants  and  the  guard  the 
Rajah  slowly  made  his  way  to  the  dressing-room.  Even 
now  he  was  mindful  of  what  was  expected  from  him,  and 
put  out  his  hand  to  touch  the  few  who  had  ventured  to 
come  forward  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  blessing.  He 
remembered  how  his  father's  progress  was  impeded  by  the 
credulous  who  believed  that  contact  with  the  beloved  of 
the  gods  conferred  health  and  good  fortune.  Though 
his  hand  was  extended,  thought  did  not  follow  the  deed, 
and  the  action  was  mechanical. 

Arrived  in  his  dressing-room,  his  first  desire  was  to 
reclothe  himself  in  the  garments  the  pujari  had  removed. 
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The  white  shirt,  the  neat,  perfectly  fitting  trousers, 
the  dinner  coat,  the  socks  and  evening  shoes  were  like  a 
tonic.  With  them  he  regained  self-respect  as  well  as 
physical  comfort. 

He  came  back  into  the  cheerful  sitting-room  with  its 
electric  light,  its  luxurious  furniture,  its  quiet  orderliness, 
and  took  a  seat,  half  hoping  that  his  surroundings  might 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  his  chaotic  mind  into  some 
kind  of  order.  The  two  passions — in  a  temperament 
like  his  they  amounted  to  passions — that  tore  him  to 
pieces  were  anger  and  shame.  They  were  the  more  galling 
since  his  inner  consciousness  told  him  that  his  anger  was 
not  just  and  there  was  no  real  cause  for  shame.  If 
Delphine  could  know  the  true  state  of  the  case,  she  would 
honour  rather  than  despise  him. 

He  had  not  had  time  to  face  his  sensations  and  analyse 
them,  a  process  by  which  an  Englishman  puts  the  curb  on 
himself  and  keeps  his  emotions  in  hand.  The  anger 
boiled  within  him  unchecked,  creating  confusion  and 
unreasonableness.  He  tried  to  believe  that  she  was  there 
without  any  sinister  intention.  He  knew  that  curiosity 
and  love  of  adventure  played  a  strong  part  in  her  character. 
Reason  did  its  best ;  but  the  forces  of  his  eastern  tempera- 
ment were  too  strong  and  reason  was  routed.  Wrath 
surged  back  upon  him  again  and  again,  an  active  vengeful 
wrath  that  nothing  in  his  exile  had  ever  awakened  into 
such  activity. 

Under  its  influence  he  strode  about  the  room,  incapable 
of  sitting  still  or  of  taking  the  rest  so  much  needed.  The 
attendants  waiting  outside,  even  the  guard  in  the  verandah, 
heard  his  steps,  heard  a  chair  pushed  aside  impatiently, 
a  book  taken  up  and  thrown  down  upon  the  table.  They 
looked  at  each  other  with  raised  eyebrows,  not  daring  to 
break  the  silence  with  speech.  What  could  have  happened 
to  upset  the  Presence  in  this  way  ? 
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He  called,  and  four  men  sprang  to  their  feet.  Only 
one  entered. 

"  Pull  that  blind  up  and  let  in  a  little  air.  The  night 
is  hot." 

The  man  did  as  he  was  told.  The  night  was  anything 
but  hot,  for  the  temperature  had  fallen  at  least  twenty 
degrees  since  the  sun  set.  Five  minutes  later  the  man  was 
summoned  to  let  down  the  bamboo  screen  and  close  the 
long  French  window  that  opened  into  the  verandah. 

In  the  midst  of  his  wrath  one  fact  alone  stood  out  with 
ever-increasing  clearness.  He  was  morally  certain  that 
as  far  as  Delphine  was  concerned  the  end  had  come. 
Whatever  hopes  he  may  have  had  of  the  chimerical  future 
that  had  dazzled  his  vision,  they  were  dashed  to  bits  beyond 
recovery.  Friendship  might  be  restored  by-and-bye ; 
but  their  intimacy  could  never  pass  the  borderland  again 
or  lead  them  to  the  doors  of  Paradise.  What  she  had 
seen  had  shattered  her  ideal  and  presented  the  real  with 
all  its  barbarous  crudity.  The  verdict  was  written  upon 
her  face — disgust,  repulsion  and  condemnation.  Words 
might  explain  and  in  a  measure  soften  and  modify  that 
verdict ;  but  nothing  could  obliterate  those  first  cruel 
impressions. 

The  Hindu  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt. They  cover  him  with  confusion.  Misjudgment, 
reproach,  injustice,  he  can  bear  with  exemplary  patience 
and  equanimity ;  but  to  experience  scorn  and  contempt, 
whether  merited  or  not,  puts,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  a  ball 
of  fire  in  his  belly."  It  is  felt  by  all  alike,  rich  or  poor, 
and  a  cooly  will  sooner  receive  a  beating  from  his  native 
employer  than  be  subjected  to  the  stinging  laugh  of 
contempt. 

The  ball  of  fire  was  glowing  within  the  Rajah  with  a 
fervent  heat  that  was  intolerable.  He  felt  as  though  he 
could  never  again  look  Delphine  in  the  face. 
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Yes ;  the  end  had  come.  The  end  of  his  dream,  of 
his  peace  of  mind,  of  his  happiness  ;  and  the  thought  was 
unbearable.  Like  one  of  his  own  jungle  tigers  encaged, 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  unable  to  regain  his 
mental  balance. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  When  he  was  in  England  and 
had  returned  from  the  playing  fields  after  victory  or  defeat, 
his  companions  had  sometimes  called  for  what  they  termed 
"  a  bottle  of  fizz."  As  a  rule,  he  had  refused  to  join  them  ; 
but  there  had  been  occasions  when  he  had  drunk  a  little. 
Each  time  he  did  so  the  sparkling  wine  had  a  strange  effect 
on  his  highly -strung  nerves.  It  seemed  to  give  him  wings, 
to  lift  him  out  of  depression  and  colour  life  differently, 
altering  values  and  changing  its  greyness  into  brilliancy 
in  some  marvellous  manner.  The  shadow  of  failure  was 
dissipated,  and  a  rosy  glow  shed  upon  events  that  had 
appeared  black.  He  called,  and  as  the  servant  entered, 
he  said — 

"  Bring  a  bottle  of  champagne." 

The  man  gazed  at  him  in  wonder  for  the  space  of  a 
second.  This  was  the  first  demand  for  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  Rajah  noted  his  hesitation,  and  glared  at  him 
like  an  infuriated  beast.  The  man  fled  to  do  his  bidding. 
The  days  of  summary  capital  punishment  were  over, 
but  they  had  left  an  hereditary  instinct  that  the  command 
of  princes  must  be  obeyed  at  once,  or  dire  misfortune 
would  befall. 

The  wine  was  brought  and  a  glass  rilled.  It  was  tossed 
off,  and  the  glass  filled  a  second  time.  The  taste  of  the 
wine  recalled  happy  scenes  of  the  past.  He  paused,  and 
put  down  the  brimming  glass. 

"  Leave  it  there.    You  can  go." 

Gopaula  arrived  on  foot  at  the  palace.  The  guard 
barred  his  way  at  the  portico — he  had  already  been  stopped 
at  the  mainguard  gate — and  the  parley  had  begun.  A 
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chink  of  silver  was  heard,  and  the  visitor  arrived  at  the 
next  barrier,  the  peons  who  watched  before  the  doors  of 
the  private  apartments.  Again  the  bribe  was  slipped 
into  the  expectant  hand,  and  Gopaula  found  himself  in  an 
anteroom. 

Here  he  was  again  stopped  by  the  big  Jemadar,  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  guard  with  his  sword  and  his  life,  if 
need  be,  the  entrance  to  the  room  in  which  the  Rajah  sat. 

The  sight  of  the  silver  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
rigidity  of  that  stalwart  body.  He  stared  at  the  late 
visitor  in  no  friendly  manner,  and  then,  recognizing  him, 
saluted,  saying  in  excuse  for  his  remissness,  that  he  had 
not  heard  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  or  the  chant  of  his 
Excellency's  bearers. 

"  I  came  on  foot,  Jemadar,  as  I  was  in  haste  to  see 
His  Highness  before  he  retired  to  rest." 

"  It  is  late,  Excellency.  The  Presence  does  not  see 
at  this  hour." 

"It  is  a  pressing  matter.  Tell  His  Highness  that 
Gopaula  Bahadur  " — he  gave  the  Jemadar  a  long  string 
of  names  and  titles  in  addition  to  deliver — "  prays  that 
he  may  speak  with  him  for  a  few  minutes." 

Still  the  man  hesitated.  His  doubt  was  ended  by  the 
ting  of  the  electric  bell,  which  a  servant  answered.  The 
Rajah  had  heard  Gopaula's  voice,  and  sent  to  know  who 
had  come  at  so  late  an  hour.  In  some  surprise  he  learned 
that  it  was  Gopaula,  and  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  at 
once. 

It  was  not  without  a  quickening  of  the  pulse  that  the 
courtier  went  forward  and  made  the  salutation  to  his  royal 
master.  The  Rajah  had  been  interrupted  in  one  of  his 
restless  peregrinations  round  the  room,  and  was  standing 
at  the  further  end  of  it.  He  regarded  the  intruder  with 
lowering  eyes  that  did  not  tend  to  soothe  Gopaula's  nerves. 

After  a  short  pause,  that   was   all  too  long  for   the 
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unbidden  visitor,  the  Rajah  said  with  a  boisterous  hearti- 
ness not  altogether  real  in  its  ring — 

"  You  are  welcome,  Gopaula  Bahadur." 

"  Highness,  pardon  your  humble  servant !  I  have 
come  to  express  my  gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  your 
people  for  your  great  act  of  kindness.  We  cannot  sleep 
without  telling  you  how  deeply  we  feel  your  goodness. 
Your  father  was  accustomed  to  the  ceremony.  To  you 
it  must  have  been  strange,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
acceptable.  Therefore,  Highness,  our  gratitude  to  you 
is  the  greater." 

He  spoke  slowly,  uncertain  how  it  would  be  received. 

"  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  I  admit,  Gopaula  Bahadur." 

"  Then  all  the  more  was  it  gracious  on  the  part  of  the 
Presence." 

"  And  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  come  here  and  tell 
me  this  !  You  have  not  come  to  ask  a  favour  ?  " 

"  Only  the  favour  of  your  forgiveness  for  daring  to 
intrude  at  this  late  hour,"  replied  Gopaula,  beginning  to 
breathe  more  freely. 

"  There  is  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  ?  "  demanded  the 
Rajah,  his  eyes  bent  upon  his  visitor  with  keen  inquiry. 

"  Nothing,  Highness,  except  believe  that  we  thank 
you  from  the  Dewan  down  to  the  lowest  beggar  in  the 
streets.  We  honour  you  more  than  we  can  express  for 
not  rejecting  the  old  custom  of  your  ancestors." 

The  Rajah  was  moved.  The  bands  that  had  pressed 
intolerably  upon  his  spirit  seemed  to  loosen. 

"  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  my  people  appreciate 
my  act,"  he  said  as  much  to  himself  as  to  his  visitor. 

Then  yielding  to  one  of  his  abrupt  impulses,  he  ap- 
proached and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Shake  hands,  Bahadur !  This  is  not  my  father's 
custom,  and  it  would  not  commend  itself  perhaps  to  most 
of  the  men  of  my  court ;  but  it  is  known  that  Gopaula 
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Bahadur  is  not  altogether  opposed  to  European  ways. 
I  sadly  need  the  hand  of  friendship  at  this  moment." 

The  grip  given  by  Royama's  father  was  not  a  limp, 
apologetic  touch,  but  the  good  honest  grip  of  firm  fingers. 
The  younger  man  felt  in  it  support  and  strength  of  purpose. 
In  the  pressure  there  was  the  sympathy  for  which  his 
starved  nature  craved.  Steadily  Gopaula's  eyes  met  his, 
and  they  shone  with  a  kindliness  that  was  unmistakable. 

"  Have  you  half  an  hour  to  spare,  Bahadur  ?  " 

"  I  am  at  your  Highness'  service." 

"  Then  sit  down  and  talk  to  me.  Were  the  pujaris 
satisfied  as  well  as  the  people  ?  " 

He  spoke  feverishly,  as  if  it  were  still  an  effort  to  con- 
trol himself. 

"  Highness,  they  were  more  than  satisfied.  Your  people 
will  disperse  to  their  houses  to-night  with  confidence  in 
the  future." 

"  You  think  the  goddess  will  help  them  ?  "  the  Rajah 
asked,  with  a  smile  of  incredulity. 

"  Those  who  confidently  look  for  happiness  and  pros- 
perity are  more  likely  to  find  it  than  those  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  dominated  by  fear  and  despondency. 
If  their  pujah  gives  them  that  confidence  then  it  has  not 
been  done  in  vain.  Karlimaya  will  help  those  who  appeal 
to  her  in  faith." 

They  discussed  the  ceremony  at  length,  comparing  it 
with  the  festivals  of  bygone  days.  Gopaula,  like  the 
Dewan,  had  been  present  at  many  similar  functions,  and 
he  was  able  to  point  out  where  this  had  differed  in  a  few 
details  from  others. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Highness,  that  each  Prince  puts 
something  of  his  own  personality  into  the  rite.  With  your 
Highness  there  was  more  toleration  than  belief  ;  but  this 
is  not  a  fact  to  be  perceived  by  the  masses.  Their  eye  is 
only  for  the  ritual." 
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"  To  the  eye  of  the  European  it  is  all  foolishness  what- 
ever may  be  the  attitude  of  the  Prince,"  said  the  Rajah 
bitterly. 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  the  European  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  look  below  the  surface  in  these  matters.  We 
cannot  expect  him  to  be  sympathetic.  His  conception 
of  the  Deity  differs  from  ours.  He  does  not  recognize 
evil  as  being  part  of  the  Divinity,  and  cannot  see  any 
necessity  for  propitiation.  If  they  would  only  examine  the 
reason  that  lies  under  our  religious  ceremonies  instead  of 
regarding  them  as  shows,  they  would  not  be  so  shocked." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think,  Bahadur,  that  they  had  better 
not  examine  too  closely  into  what  they  do  not  understand. 
Let  them  keep  away,"  he  concluded  with  some  bitterness. 

"  Highness,  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  It  is  best  for 
all  that  they  should  examine,  that  they  should  see,  that 
they  should  understand  thoroughly.  Only  by  this  means 
can  they  realize  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  gulf  that 
separates  them  from  us." 

The  Rajah  was  silent.  The  glass  of  wine  stood  upon 
the  table  untouched.  Once  only  Gopaula  shot  a  swift 
glance  towards  the  gold-necked  bottle  and  brimming 
glass  with  its  continuous  fountain  of  tiny  bubbles.  He 
knew  what  its  presence  there  meant.  The  ways  of  the 
English  might  be  worthy  of  imitation  in  some  respects, 
but  not  all.  Could  his  daughter,  his  quick-witted  child, 
have  divined  the  threatened  danger,  and  sent  him  to 
pave  the  Rajah  from  himself  ! 

"  Bahadur,  I  am  forgetting  myself ;  I  have  offered 
you  nothing.  Will  you  have  something  to  drink  ?  "  said 
the  Rajah. 

"  Gladly,  Highness ;  but  not  wine.  I  have  never 
accustomed  myself  to  the  modern  fashion.  Let  it  be 
sherbet,  lemonade,  lime-juice  and  soda-water ;  any  one 
of  these  will  please  me,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking." 
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The  Rajah  touched  his  bell. 

"  Take  away  the  wine  and  bring  some  pine-apple 
syrup  and  soda-water,"  he  said,  when  the  man  appeared. 

They  talked  for  another  half -hour,  and  the  Rajah  was 
surprised  to  find  Gopaula  so  well  informed.  Certain 
questions  outside  the  little  State  of  Shivapore  were  dis- 
cussed, and  he  was  still  more  astonished  at  the  liberal 
views  of  his  companion.  It  was  difficult  to  realize  some- 
times that  the  latter  had  never  been  in  Europe. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  the  Rajah  gave  the  word 
of  dismissal  without  which  his  guest  was  unable  to  leave. 

"  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come,  Bahadur.  Was  it  your 
own  thought  ?  "  asked  the  Rajah,  with  a  directness  difficult 
to  evade. 

"  It  was  mine  when  it  was  presented  to  my  notice, 
Highness." 

"  The  Dewan,  perhaps,  suggested  it." 

"  It  was  not  the  Dewan,  Highness.  May  I  take  my 
leave  ?  My  family  will  think  I  am  lost." 

"  They  know  you  are  here  ?  " 

"  My  wife  believes  that  I  am  at  the  temple." 

"  But  another  member  of  your  family  knows  you  are 
here  ?  " 

"  Possibly,  Highness,"  he  replied,  avoiding  the  keen 
glance  that  sought  for  a  solution. 

Gopaula  Bahadur  made  his  salaam,  and  followed  his 
lantern  bearer  to  his  house. 

The  Rajah  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  deep  thought, 
the  shadow  of  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 

"  So,  then,  it  was  Royama  who  sent  him — Royama, 
who  has  saved  me  a  second  time  from  making  a  fool  of 
myself  !  Oh,  Karlimaya  !  mythical  goddess  of  my  people  ! 
Have  you  opened  my  eyes  instead  of  cursing  me  by  bringing 
the  English  girl  there  ?  "  Then  he  threw  back  his  head 
and  laughed,  the  anger  melting  away  and  the  horrible 
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sense  of  shame  vanishing.  "  Or  was  it  the  champagne  that 
cleared  my  vision  ?  What  was  it  Ted  used  to  say  ?  '  One 
glass  to  clear  your  brain ;  Two  to  set  you  going  again ; 
Three  to  keep  you  in  your  chair  ;  Four  to  make  a  fool  of 
you  there ! '  I'm  tired,  but,  thanks  to  Gopaula,  I  shall 
sleep  !  " 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  Rajah  had  forgotten  his 
troubles  in  the  healthy,  dreamless  slumber  of  youth. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  following  morning  the  Kanees  assembled  in  Sitrama's 
room  to  hear  again  the  story  of  the  previous  evening.  Two 
or  three  versions  were  given  over-night  before  they  retired 
to  bed  ;  but  the  greediness  for  news,  always  to  be  found  in 
the  zenana  and  harem,  sustained  their  interest ;  and  they 
looked  forward  to  a  repetition  of  the  tale  from  each  separate 
spy.  Little  was  said  while  they  waited  for  their  emissaries  ; 
and  they  beguiled  the  time  each  in  their  own  way. 

The  third  Ranee  nursed  a  kitten  that  curled  itself 
confidingly  inside  the  folds  of  the  plain  white  cotton  saree 
which  was  the  badge  of  widowhood.  The  fourth  played 
with  a  cheap  watch,  winding  the  knob  of  the  handle  back- 
wards since  it  waa  wound  up  by  the  forward  movement 
as  far  as  it  would  go. 

Sitrama  sat  a  little  apart  from  her  sisters,  unoccupied 
except  by  the  working  of  her  brain,  scheming,  planning, 
ever  working  to  twist  the  current  of  events  to  her  liking, 
her  glittering  eyes  shining  with  unusual  excitement.  The 
second  Ranee  divided  her  attention  between  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  prism  and  the  duty  of  being  a  ready  listener  should 
her  senior  be  moved  to  speech.  The  rays  of  coloured  light 
filled  the  imprisoned  woman  with  strange  delight.  A  thin 
beam  from  the  morning  sun  penetrated  through  the 
Venetians  of  the  window.  Into  this  ray  she  passed  the 
glass  bauble ;  and  the  brilliant  colours  stimulated  the 
starved  sensuousness  into  a  vague  helpless  craving  that 
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stirred  imagination  and  afforded  a  ghostly  pleasure.  The 
prism  had  once  been  an  ornamental  drop  on  a  glass  chande- 
lier and  it  had  been  bought  for  a  trifle  by  the  market  woman 
in  the  bazaar. 

Presently  Amabai  entered  with  the  usual  ceremonious 
greeting.  The  Ranees  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  in  eager 
anticipation. 

"  Speak !  tell  the  news !  We  would  hear  every- 
thing." 

"  The  Presence  was  there,  the  image  of  his  late  father. 
Ah !  dear  Queen  of  the  zenana !  The  tears  would  have 
blinded  your  eyes  if  you  could  have  looked  upon  him.  He 
might  have  been  the  Maharajah,  your  husband  !  " 

A  chorus  of  "  Aiyohs !  "  greeted  this  announcement. 
The  woman  with  the  crafty  instinct  of  the  oriental  courtier 
continued — 

"  His  voice,  his  manner,  his  bearing  were  those  of  his 
father  and  of  no  one  else.  It  made  the  people  weep  to 
see  him." 

She  put  the  corner  of  her  cloth  to  her  eyes  as  though  to 
wipe  away  her  own  tears. 

"  Tell  us  how  he  looked.  Did  he  wear  any  of  those 
cursed  English  clothes  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  no,  Highness  !  The  pujaris  saw  to  that.  He 
was  in  the  same  pujari  dress  that  was  worn  by  his  father. 
Surely  the  State  will  be  blessed  with  peace  and  plenty  in 
the  coming  year." 

"  What  of  the  Englishwoman  who  dared  to  intrude  ?  " 
asked  the  third  Ranee,  whose  hand  gently  coaxed  the 
purring  kitten. 

"  She  was  powerless — as  powerless  as  a  spider's  web 
before  the  foot  of  my  lord,  the  elephant.  She  called  to 
the  Presence,  bringing  bad  luck  upon  him  by  naming  him  ; 
but  Karlimaya  held  him  safe  in  her  keeping." 

"  What  did  the  Presence  do  ?  "  asked  the  second  Ranee, 
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turning  the  prism  so  that  its  many  points  of  rainbow  light 
fell  upon  the  face  of  the  speaker. 

"  He  ordered  the  Dewan  to  remove  her,  to  shut  her  up 
in  the  carriage  and  have  her  taken  away,"  said  the  woman, 
with  malignant  triumph. 

"  In  the  old  days  she  would  have  been  lowered  into  a 
deep  dark  room  full  of  snakes  for  daring  to  speak  thus  to 
His  Highness,"  remarked  the  third  Ranee,  as  she  tenderly 
cuddled  the  furry  ball  of  a  kitten.  She  was  always  the 
most  bloodthirsty  of  them  all  in  her  suggestions,  yet  she 
wept  over  the  imaginary  pains  and  troubles  of  her  pets, 
animate  and  inanimate.  "  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
hole  is  filled  up." 

"  The  English  do  not  permit  its  use  ;  hence  the  world 
is  fuller  than  ever  of  bad  people,"  said  the  second 
Ranee. 

"  It  may  be  opened  again  one  day,"  remarked  the  fourth 
Ranee.  "  The  English  cannot  be  here  always.  The  beat 
of  the  picks  upon  the  hard  earth  would  be  a  pleasant- 
sound." 

"  The  snakes  are  gone,"  said  the  second  Ranee,  regret- 
fully. 

"  They  can  be  replaced,"  responded  the  third. 

"  Or  there  can  be  a  plague  of  scorpions  again." 

"  Shooh  !  "  silenced  the  elder  Ranee.  At  the  allusion  to 
Delphine  she  had  become  immersed  in  thought  and  did  not 
notice  the  course  conversation  was  taking.  Amabai, 
observing  her  mistress'  abstraction,  had  not  continued  her 
story.  Sitrama  looked  at  her. 

"  Let  me  hear  how  the  Presence  finished  the  ceremony  ?  " 

"  After  the  Dewan  had  led  away  the  foreign  woman,  the 
wreath  ceremony  was  performed." 

"  Did  the  Presence  also  place  his  wreath  upon  Karli- 
maya's  shoulders  ?  " 

"  With  words  of  adoration  he  laid  it  in  position,  the 

2  A 
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last  and  best  and  most  beautiful  of  all  as  was  fitting.  The 
Englishwoman — 

"  Silence  !  Her  name  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
zenana.  Any  one  uttering  it  shall  be  punished." 

As  she  fired  this  bomb-shell  among  her  women  her 
eyes  swept  round  menacingly.  Some  of  them  moved  un- 
easily. Anger  once  roused  in  the  zenana  may  be  far 
reaching  before  it  is  allayed,  and  reason  does  not  walk  hand 
in  hand  with  it. 

"  It  shall  be  as  your  Highness  wishes,"  replied  Amabai, 
humbly. 

After  a  few  more  questions  and  answers  the  other 
agents  were  sent  for  and  each  in  her  turn  gave  her  story 
with  what  embroidery  she  fancied.  Praise  of  the  Rajah 
was  interlarded  with  descriptions  of  the  rites.  The  part 
played  by  Delphine  was  omitted  altogether.  The  Ranees 
seemed  never  tired  of  hearing  the  tale ;  sometimes  a  spy 
was  recalled  to  go  over  the  old  ground  again.  The  senior 
Ranee  said  but  little,  the  questions  being  put  chiefly  by 
the  other  Ranees.  The  interviews  were  terminated  by  the 
approach  of  the  Rajah,  who  came  to  pay  his  usual  morning 
visit  somewhat  against  his  inclinations.  It  was  nothing 
new.  The  daily  duty  was  often  irksome  and  irritating. 
Under  no  condition  was  it  a  pleasure.  This  morning  it  was 
a  greater  effort  than  it  had  ever  been  before  to  face  those 
four  inquisitive  women. 

He  entered  moody  and  abstracted.  Sleep  had  refreshed 
him  and  dissipated  some  of  the  depression.  The  chaotic 
sense  of  shame  that  had  upset  his  mental  balance  was  dis- 
pelled, thanks  to  the  action  of  Gopaula ;  but  his  anger 
against  Delphine  still  smouldered.  He  could  not  forgive 
her  for  having  caught  him  unawares  in  such  a  guise  and 
position. 

The  story  of  her  presence  at  the  festival  of  Karlimaya 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  reached  the  Ranees'  ears  ;  but 
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he  had  no  intention  of  discussing  it  with  them  or  even  of 
allowing  them  to  comment  on  her  action.  They  plied  him 
with  all  sorts  of  questions  which  he  answered  with  patience. 
To  his  surprise  her  name  was  not  mentioned  ;  nor  was  the 
unfortunate  incident  hinted  at.  It  was  a  relief  to  escape 
the  severe  cross-questioning  he  feared  ;  and  he  congratulated 
himself  on  not  having  to  listen  to  abuse  levelled  at  her  head 
with  a  plainness  exceeding  the  European  standard  of  good 
manners.  Once  or  twice  he  caught  the  eye  of  Sitrama.  A 
hard  expression  on  her  handsome  old  features  made  him 
rejoice  in  the  thought  that  Delphine  was  out  of  reach.  A 
policy  that  had  begun  with  scorpions  was  not  likely  to  end 
there  after  what  had  happened  the  night  before. 

The  Rajah  proved  a  restless  guest  that  morning.  He 
spent  most  of  the  time  walking  aimlessly  up  and  down  the 
room.  In  the  midst  of  his  pacings  he  heard  the  chant  of 
bearers  in  the  courtyard  below.  The  Ranee  who  was 
nursing  the  kitten  looked  up  with  the  light  of  pleasure  in 
her  mild  eyes  and  said — 

"  It  is  Gopaula's  daughter.  She  is  bringing  the  wonder- 
ful dog  belonging  to  the  writing  sahib  for  us  to  see.  She 
says  that  it  can  do  tricks  as  well  as  a  human  being." 

"  Gopaula's  daughter  comes  here  frequently,"  he  said, 
stopping  near  Sitrama,  who  talked  less  than  was  her 
custom. 

"  She  is  always  welcome  ;  she  is  clever  and  amusing," 
remarked  the  second  Ranee. 

"  If  her  father  had  been  wise  and  had  kept  her  at 

home "     The  senior  Ranee  spoke  slowly,  looking  keenly 

into  her  stepson's  face.  What  she  read  there  caused  her 
to  be  silent,  and  she  did  not  complete  the  sentence.  She 
turned  her  head  aside  with  an  impatient  movement,  and 
continued  :  "  She  has  learned  many  strange  ways  which 
her  parents  take  no  pains  to  correct.  When  a  husband 
has  been  found  for  her  there  will  be  trouble  in  his  zenana. 
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Go,  my  son  ;  it  is  not  fitting  that  she  should  find  you  with 
us ;  although  doubtless  with  her  foreign  manners  she  will 
not  be  troubled." 

His  reply  was  to  seat  himself  in  the  chair  provided  for 
him.  Sitrama  shot  an  angry  glance  at  him.  Recognizing 
her  inability  to  turn  him  out  by  force,  she  submitted  to  the 
inevitable  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Events  were 
getting  a  little  beyond  her  control.  The  fact  did  not  alarm 
her.  She  ascribed  it  to  her  own  laxity  in  not  enforcing  her 
will.  It  had  not  dawned  upon  her  yet  that  her  power 
with  the  Rajah  was  not  so  great  as  she  imagined. 

"  Aiyoh  !  I  suppose  we  must  submit  to  new  ways  in 
the  zenana  now  that  the  town  is  full  of  foreigners." 

"  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,"  answered  the  Rajah  ; 
and  again  they  exchanged  glances  in  which  they  measured 
their  strength. 

Amabai  entered  with  the  announcement  that  the 
honourable  daughter  of  his  excellency,  Gopaula  Bahadur, 
had  arrived  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  pay  her  respects 
to  their  Highnesses.  She  addressed  Sitrama.  As  she  spoke 
she  watched  the  Rajah  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  expec- 
tantly. By  every  rule  of  the  zenana  he  should  hurry  away 
to  his  own  rooms.  She  could  scarcely  believe  her  ears 
when  he  said — 

"  Ask  her  to  enter." 

The  three  Ranees  looked  at  Sitrama.  What  would  she 
do  ?  Indeed,  if  it  came  to  that,  what  could  she  do  if  he 
chose  to  remain  ?  They  half  expected  an  outburst  but  it 
did  not  occur.  The  senior  Ranee  sat  silent,  nursing  her 
anger  against  the  foreigners  who  had  taught  such  queer 
behaviour  to  her  stepson.  The  reckoning  might  come 
afterwards  when  the  innocent  would  have  to  suffer  for  the 
contumacy  of  the  guilty.  The  Rajah  heard  the  little  in- 
articulate protest  on  the  part  of  the  company  present,  but 
took  no  notice  of  it.  After  some  delay  Royama  entered. 
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That  she  was  surprised  to  see  him  there,  no  one  could 
fail  to  observe.  In  addition  she  was  unmistakably  pleased 
to  meet  him.  Her  astonishment  was  quickly  mastered, 
but  she  could  not  hide  the  pleasure.  Unknown  to  her  it 
shone  in  her  eyes  and  peeped  out  in  the  happy  smile  upon 
her  full  lips. 

She  advanced  into  the  room  without  any  awkwardness 
or  embarrassment ;  and  after  greeting  the  Ranees,  she 
made  the  proper  salaam  to  her  Prince.  He  rose  and 
extended  a  hand  which  she  took,  and  the  Ranees  watched 
the  English  greeting  with  mixed  feelings.  It  was  chiefly 
curiosity,  but  with  Sitrama  it  was  something  more.  These 
modern  innovations  were  not  at  all  to  her  taste.  Peter, 
Delphine's  dog,  trotted  in  by  Royama's  side.  His  greeting 
to  his  old  master,  the  Rajah,  bordered  on  the  boisterous. 

"  Peter  was  very  troublesome,"  explained  Royama.  "  I 
could  not  persuade  him  to  follow  me.  The  passage  from 
the  purdah  room  is  long  and  has  several  turnings.  At  one 
point  the  little  dog  sat  up  and  begged  for  sugar.  He 
positively  refused  to  move  until  I  had  given  him  a  lump. 
Here,  Peter  !  Die  for  the  Rajah  !  Die,  sir,  die  !  " 

She  was  obliged  to  give  her  commands  in  English, 
but  she  explained  his  tricks  to  the  company  in  her  own 
language. 

Meanwhile  the  Ranees  continued  to  watch  her  closely. 
They  had  looked  for  a  show  of  modest  confusion  when  her 
eyes  first  fell  on  the  Rajah  ;  but  there  was  none.  She  was 
as  natural  and  as  much  at  her  ease  with  him  as  she  was 
with  them.  They  could  not  know  that  the  two  had  met 
frequently  in  England  and  were  on  excellent  terms. 

Peter's  tricks  served  to  distract  their  attention.  He 
went  through  them  again  and  again,  and  received  such  a 
reward  of  sugar  as  his  mistress,  with  an  eye  to  his  health, 
had  never  bestowed. 

The  Rajah  said  little.    He  seemed  content  to  sit  still 
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and  watch.  His  eyes  dwelt  frequently  upon  Royama.  The 
pleasure  she  gave  to  the  four  widows  was  not  lost  upon 
him  either.  He  rose  abruptly  with  a  brief  word  of 
farewell  to  the  Ranees.  Looking  down  at  Royama — 
who  was  holding  an  enticing  lump  of  sugar  just  above 
Peter's  nose  with  a  command  that  he  was  to  ask  for  it — 
he  said  in  English. 

"  It  was  kind  of  you  to  send  your  father  to  me  last 
evening.  I  was  glad  to  see  him." 

She  was  slightly  disconcerted  at  this  definite  attribution 
of  her  father's  action  to  herself.  The  shadow  of  a  smile 
passed  over  his  lips  as  he  noted  her  embarrassment. 

"  He  told  no  tales  ;  it  is  my  surmise,"  he  said  reassur- 
ingly. "  Send  him  again  before  long.  It  does  me  good  to 
talk  to  him." 

"  Mr.  Dersingham  and  his  sister  will  be  back  soon,  and 
then  your  Highness  will  be  at  no  loss  for  a  friend." 

"  Send  him  all  the  same.  I  want  a  friend  of  my  own 
nationality,"  he  said  shortly. 

Thpn  as  he  still  stood  looking  down  at  her  as  though  he 
expected  her  to  speak,  she  said  awkwardly  and  without 
any  previous  intention  of  touching  on  the  subject  — 

"  My  father  told  me  that  Miss  Dersingham  was  at  the 
feast  last  night.  She  must  have  been  much  interested  as 
she  has  seen  nothing  of  the  sort  before.  I  am  glad  she  went. 
Since  she  is  such  a  friend  to  us  all,  it  is  best  that  she  should 
fully  understand  our  ways.  She  will  reach  Calcutta  this 
evening." 

"  I  hope  she  caught  her  train." 

"  I  called  at  the  bungalow  on  my  way  here  to  fetch 
Peter's  rug,  which  I  forgot  to  take  to  my  house  yesterday. 
She  was  not  there,  Highness ;  so  she  must  have  been  in 
time."  She  noticed  that  Sitrama's  eye  was  fixed  upon  her 
as  the  conversation  flowed  in  a  language  unknown  to  the 
senior  Ranee.  "  The  Presence  must  not  talk  to  his  slave 
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in  English.  The  Ranees  will  be  jealous,"  she  added,  with 
a  twinkle  of  amusement. 

"  And  not  without  reason,  perhaps,"  he  replied  under 
his  breath.  "  I  will  go,"  he  said  aloud.  "  They  will  be 
more  at  their  ease  without  me." 

He  left  her  still  kneeling  by  the  little  dog.  At  the  curtain 
before  the  doorway,  he  turned  and  looked  at  her.  The 
moment  he  disappeared  the  Ranees  crowded  round. 

"  Tell !  tell !  what  did  he  say  ?  "  they  all  cried  at  once, 
like  impetuous  children. 

As  she  did  not  reply  immediately,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  she  could  not  recall  exactly  what  had  passed, 
Amabai,  eager  to  avoid  the  mention  of  Delphine's  name, 
took  upon  herself  to  explain. 

"  The  Presence  asked  the  honourable  lady  to  tell  his 
Excellency,  her  father,  that  he  wished  to  see  him  again.  He 
was  at  the  palace  last  night  after  the  feast,  and  he  is  to 
pay  His  Highness  another  visit." 

"  Aha  !  "  was  the  comment  of  the  senior  Ranee  ;  and 
she  went  back  to  her  cushions,  where  she  fell  into  a  deep 
train  of  thought,  her  eyes  resting  on  Royama. 

For  an  hour  Royama  amused  the  immured  women,  and 
the  time  flew  all  too  fast  for  them.  Peter  won  golden 
opinions  in  all  but  one  respect.  His  conduct  towards  the 
kitten  was  unmannerly  and  hostile.  The  little  ball  of  fur 
was  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself,  however.  It  fluffed 
out  its  frills,  and  spat  and  swore  itself  into  safety  under 
the  wing  of  its  patroness,  to  the  intense  amusement  of  the 
company. 

On  her  way  back  to  the  palanquin  Peter  again  delayed 
her  progress  by  sitting  up  and  begging  for  sugar.  She 
caught  him  up  in  her  arms. 

"  No,  Peter  ;  your  mistress  would  say  that  you  were  a 
greedy  little  pig  if  she  could  see  you,"  she  said,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  palanquin. 
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The  dog  replied  with  a  whimper  and  a  desperate  struggle 
to  free  himself  ;  he  succeeded  in  his  design  before  the  bearers 
could  enter  the  room  and  carry  her  away.  There  was  a 
chase  and  Peter  was  captured  in  the  passage  where  he  sat  up 
and  begged  abjectly,  adding  a  whine  of  entreaty  to  his 
petition.  She  snatched  him  up,  scolding  him  as  she  ran 
back  to  the  purdah  room. 

"  You  naughty  little  dog !  What  will  Delphine  say 
when  I  tell  her  how  badly  you  have  behaved  ?  She  will 
ask  her  brother  to  beat  you  !  " 

She  kissed  his  white  head  by  way  of  showing  how  much 
her  threat  was  worth.  As  the  bearers  passed  through  the 
gateway  and  turned  towards  Gopaula's  house,  a  native 
placed  himself  in  their  path  and  caused  them  to  stop.  He 
fell  to  the  ground  and  prostrated  himself  before  the  closed 
curtains  that  hid  the  occupant.  The  head  bearer  tried  to 
drive  him  away,  but  he  refused  to  move.  The  servant 
then  ordered  the  bearers  to  step  aside  and  proceed.  Royama 
peeping  through  her  curtains,  saw  the  figure  lying  in  the 
road. 

"  What  does  he  want  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  is  a  beggar,  honourable  lady." 

"  I  am  not  a  beggar,  greatness  !  "  replied  Karapan, 
with  indignation.  "  I  have  something  to  tell." 

"  Shooh  !  "  said  the  servant  with  contempt.  "  Her 
excellency  has  no  favours  to  grant  to  a  low  caste  fellow 
like  you !  Proceed,  bearers,  and  carry  our  honourable 
mistress  to  his  excellency's  house." 

The  men  resumed  the  interrupted  chant  and  continued 
their  journey.  Karapan  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  followed 
the  palanquin,  not  daring  to  approach  too  closely  for  fear 
of  the  long  staff  which  was  carried  by  the  servant.  As  he 
ran  behind  he  repeated  his  prayers  which  Royama  could 
only  partially  hear.  She  caught  the  words  "  Most  excellent 
lady,"  "  Miss  sahib,"  "  Honourable  lady,"  "  palace,"  and 
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she  concluded  that  it  was  some  one  who  desired  to  enlist 
her  help  in  an  appeal  to  the  Ranees.  Gradually  the  sound 
of  his  voice  died  away  in  the  distance.  She  was  convinced 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  beggar  soliciting  alms,  as  her  servant 
would  have  her  believe.  If  the  man  should  waylay  her  again 
she  would  attend  to  what  he  had  to  say.  In  her  residence 
in  England  she  had  learned  to  be  just  to  all  alike.  Requests 
could  be  heard  whether  they  were  granted  or  not.  It  was 
impossible  for  her  to  interview  the  man  in  the  public  road, 
but  he  might  be  told  to  come  to  the  house  where  her  father 
would  listen  to  his  tale  whatever  it  might  be.  That  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  palace  she  was  sure,  and  as  he  had 
addressed  himself  to  her  it  probably  related  to  the  zenana. 

The  Rajah  returned  to  his  room.  He  seated  himself  at 
the  writing-table  with  the  intention  of  sending  a  few  lines 
to  Ted  concerning  some  matter  that  he  had  forgotten.  A 
servant  entered  carrying  a  telegram  on  a  silver  waiter. 
Usually  these  and  all  other  written  communications  were 
brought  to  the  secretary.  In  Ted's  absence  the  Rajah  had 
ordered  them  to  be  taken  to  him  direct.  He  opened  the 
brown  envelope,  expecting  to  read  an  inquiry  for  instruc- 
tions regarding  one  of  the  many  commissions  given  to  Ted. 
The  contents  astonished  him. 

"  D.  missed  her  train  last  night.  Is  she  coming  by  day 
mail  ?  Cannot  get  answer." 

The  Rajah  rang  his  bell.     "  The  car — at  once." 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  striding  up  the  steps  of  the 
bungalow. 

The  house  was  very  quiet.  Doors  and  windows  stood 
open  ;  the  place  had  been  swept  and  dusted.  In  the  garden 
the  men  moved  about  among  the  flowers  weeding  and  tying 
up  and  watering  as  usual.  The  cool  night  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  day  of  brilliant  sunshine  in  which  birds  and 
butterflies  were  rejoicing  and  by  this  time — half  an  hour 
before  noon — the  heat  was  tropical. 
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The  Rajah  walked  into  the  drawing-room.  The  air 
was  full  of  the  scent  of  yellow  tea  roses  that  vividly  recalled 
the  mistress.  Books  were  lying  on  the  tables,  and  Delphine's 
work-basket  in  which  she  had  found  the  scorpion  stood  upon 
a  little  teapoy  near  her  favourite  chair.  There  was  no  sign 
of  her  presence.  He  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing  but 
the  fall  of  water  from  the  gardeners'  pots,  and  the  plaintive 
whistle  of  the  garden  robin  in  the  poinsettia  bush.  On  the 
writing-table  lay  three  brown  envelopes  unopened.  He 
rang  an  electric  bell  and  a  servant  appeared.  On  recognizing 
the  Rajah  the  man  prostrated  himself. 

"  Where  is  your  mistress  ?   speak  !  " 

"  She  has  gone  to  Calcutta,  great  Highness.  She  left 
last  night  with  the  ayah  an  hour  before  the  train  was  due 
to  start." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Your  slave  is  the  table  servant  of  the  bungalow." 

The  Rajah  turned  away  and  took  up  the  three  envelopes. 
Telegrams  were  not  like  letters  ;  they  could  not  be  private. 
The  fact  of  their  being  there  unopened  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  man  spoke  the  truth.  Delphine  could  not 
be  in  the  bungalow.  He  opened  them  one  after  the  other. 
In  the  first  despatched,  Ted  informed  his  sister  that  he  had 
arrived  safely  at  the  Rajah's  house  in  Calcutta  and  had 
found  her  wire  awaiting  him.  He  was  sorry  that  she  had 
missed  her  train.  He  supposed  that  she  would  travel  by 
the  day  mail  which  would  arrive  the  following  morning. 
The  second  telegram  asked  when  she  was  coming.  The 
third,  why  she  did  not  reply  to  his  question.  The  first 
message  had  arrived  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the  last  at 
ten  o'clock.  The  Rajah  had  received  his  an  hour  later. 

He  was  puzzled.  Delphine  had  undoubtedly  left 
Shivapet  last  night  and  would  arrive  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  that  evening.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in 
the  delivery  of  the  telegram  received  by  Ted  ;  the  wording 
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was  wrong.     He  returned  to  the  palace  and  sent  a  message 
to  Ted. 

"  Miss  Dersingham  left  Shivapet  last  night.  I  saw  her 
myself  on  her  way  to  the  station.  Must  be  some  mistake. 
Meet  the  evening  train  as  arranged.  Please  wire  her 
arrival." 

Never  had  day  seemed  so  long  as  this.  It  came  to  an 
end  at  last.  Delphine  was  due  in  Calcutta  at  seven.  A 
little  before  eight  another  telegram  reached  the  Rajah. 

"  Met  train.     D.  not  there.     Make  inquiries." 

Again  the  car  was  called  for  and  the  Rajah,  leaving  his 
dinner  untouched,  drove  to  the  Residency. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MANY  inquiries  were  made  that  night  but  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  discovered.  The  station-master,  a  native, 
could  not  say  if  Miss  Dersingham  left  by  the  train,  although 
two  porters  assured  the  Resident  that  they  had  assisted  to 
put  the  English  lady  into  a  reserved  first-class  compartment, 
and  had  placed  her  luggage  in  the  van  of  the  Calcutta  night 
mail.  The  coachman  and  syces  supported  the  story  of  the 
porters  as  far  as  they  could,  but  they  did  not  see  her  enter 
the  train.  The  carriage  had  been  driven  to  the  station  as 
fast  as  the  horses  could  go.  It  had  arrived  two  minutes 
before  the  train  started,  and  Miss  Dersingham  had  only 
just  time  to  get  in.  As  it  was,  in  her  haste,  she  had  left 
her  umbrella  behind,  which  one  of  the  syces  had  given  into 
the  custody  of  the  servant  in  charge  of  the  bungalow. 

The  Rajah  was  troubled,  much  more  troubled  than  the 
Resident,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  Delphine's  capacity  for 
taking  care  of  herself. 

"  We  shall  hear  that  she  has  stopped  somewhere  on  the 
road.  She  has  her  ayah  with  her,  and  I  don't  think  we 
need  be  at  all  anxious,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  an  expression 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Rajah. 

The  anger  he  had  felt  at  Delphine's  appearance  at  the 
temple  had  by  this  time  evaporated.  In  its  place  was  a  form- 
less anxiety  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  shape  definitely 
into  suspicion.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  comforted  and  re- 
assured by  Harlesden  ;  at  the  same  time  his  uneasiness  was 
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in  no  way  allayed.  He  sent  for  the  Dewan  after  seeing  the 
Resident  and  closely  questioned  him ;  but  could  gather 
nothing  fresh.  The  Dewan  had  seen  Miss  Dersingham 
enter  the  carriage  at  the  temple,  and  had  watched  it  as  it 
was  driven  off  into  the  darkness,  in  the  direction,  as  far 
as  he  could  tell,  of  the  station. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening  Gopaula 
received  a  summons  from  the  Rajah  to  go  at  once  to  the 
palace.  After  the  message  carried  by  Royama  in  the 
morning  her  father  was  not  unprepared  for  the  call,  although 
by  that  time  he  had  almost  given  up  the  expectation  of 
being  wanted  that  night.  The  car  was  sent  for  him,  and 
he  did  not  keep  it  waiting.  The  Rajah  was  pacing  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  his  room  when  he  arrived. 

"  Ah  !  Gopaula  Bahadur  !  You  are  welcome.  I  am 
in  some  anxiety  about  Miss  Dersingham.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard." 

"  No  news  of  the  English  lady  has  reached  me,  Highness. 
My  daughter  told  me  that  she  left  for  Calcutta  last  night." 

"So  we  all  believed  and  still  believe ;  but  her  brother 
has  sent  a  telegram  to  say  that  she  has  not  arrived  by  that 
train,  and  he  asks  us  to  make  inquiries." 

He  related  all  the  details  as  far  as  he  knew  them  from 
the  time  that  she  left  the  temple  under  the  Dewan's  charge 
to  find  her  carriage.  Gopaula  listened,  putting  a  question 
here  and  there. 

"  It  seems  incredible  in  these  days,  Highness,  that  an 
Englishwoman  can  disappear  so  completely.  It  must  be 
as  His  Excellency,  The  Resident,  says.  She  has  broken  her 
journey  some  where  on  the  road.  Your  Highness  has  placed 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wythall  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  but  he  is  as  much  at  a  loss  in  the  matter 
as  we  are." 

"  She  has  her  servant  with  her  ?  " 

"  A  fact  that  Mr.  Harlesden  finds  consoling.     The  woman 
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is  trustworthy  and  accustomed  to  travel.  The  disturbing 
part  of  the  story  is  that  Miss  Dersingham  wired  to  her 
brother  herself  to  say  that  she  had  missed  her  train. 
Apparently  she  did  not  miss  it  here,  as  we  have  the  word  of 
five  men  that  she  was  in  time  for  the  mail  and  left  Shivapet 
by  it." 

"  What  do  the  telegraph  office  officials  say  ?  " 

"  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  at  present.  The 
clerks  have  gone  to  their  houses  and  I  doubt  if  we  shall 
hear  anything  from  them  till  to-morrow  morning." 

"  From  what  place  was  the  message  sent  out  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Dersingham  does  not  say.  It  is  too  late  to  com- 
municate further  with  him  to-night.  We  must  wait  till 
the  morning." 

The  Rajah  looked  at  his  visitor.  Something  was  in  his 
mind,  and  Gopaula  felt  that  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
reason  for  his  call  at  so  late  an  hour. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  to  help  your  Highness  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  want  you  to  place  all  the  facts  before  your  daughter 
and  to  let  me  have  her  opinion.  She  may  be  able  to  help 
us  with  some  suggestion.  She  has  been  so  much  with  Miss 
Dersingham  that  perhaps  she  can  give  us  a  clue  to  follow. 
Bring  me  word  as  early  as  you  can.  I  shall  give  an  order 
for  your  admittance  at  sunrise." 

Gopaula  returned  to  his  house  and  inquired  for  his 
daughter.  She  had  gone  to  her  room. 

"  I  must  see  her,"  he  said  to  his  wife. 

"  Surely  you  can  wait  till  the  morning.  It  is  past 
eleven." 

When  once  she  had  sent  her  household  to  bed  it  was 
against  all  the  laws  of  order  and  propriety  that  any  one  of 
them  should  be  disturbed.  Gopaula  was  not  the  man  to 
be  ruled  by  the  tradition  of  the  zenana. 

"  Go,  wife,  and  do  as  I  ask.  I  must  speak  with  the 
child." 
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His  tone  intimated  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  his 
demand ;  and  without  further  protest  she  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  bedroom.  Royama  was  not  in  bed.  By  the 
light  of  her  reading  lamp  she  was  deep  in  the  thrills  of  an 
English  novel.  The  pale  blue  quilted  dressing-gown  and 
satin  slippers  that  she  wore  did  not  altogether  meet  with 
her  mother's  approval.  They  savoured  too  much  of  luxuri- 
ous English  ways. 

"  Your  father  wishes  to  see  you,"  she  said  shortly. 

"  Ask  him  to  come  here.  The  lights  are  out  in  the  other 
rooms.  We  shall  be  more  private  here." 

Her  parents  entered  together  and  the  mother,  who  was 
never  happy  in  the  western  chair,  sat  upon  the  floor  at  her 
daughter's  knee.  Gopaula  took  one  of  the  comfortable 
seats  that  his  forethought  had  provided  for  his  child. 
Again  the  tale  of  Delphine's  disappearance  was  told.  It 
startled  Royama  more  than  a  little. 

"  The  Resident  thinks  that  she  has  broken  her  journey 
on  the  road,  perhaps  at  the  big  junction,  and  will  go  on  by 
the  next  train." 

"  What  does  the  Presence  think  ?  " 

"  He  gives  no  opinion ;  but  I  can  see  that  he  is  not 
satisfied." 

"  Is  he  still  angry  with  her  for  appearing  at  the  festival  ?  " 

"  It  is  forgotten  in  this  new  trouble." 

"  Then  he  is  making  a  trouble  of  it,"  said  Royama. 
"  That  means  a  suspicion  of  some  kind.  Whom  does  he 
distrust  ?  The  Dewan  ?  " 

"  He  said  not  a  word  of  anything  of  the  kind  to  me. 
He  particularly  asked  for  your  opinion,  daughter.  I  am 
to  go  to-morrow  morning  early.  You  must  have  your 
message  ready  at  sunrise.  Is  there  anything  more  that 
you  wish  to  know  ?  " 

"  You  have  told  me  everything.  She  had  her  luggage 
with  her.  Which  carriage  took  her  to  the  station  ?  " 
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"  The  same  that  brought  you  here  when  you  arrived 
from  England." 

"  The  two  porters  saw  her  into  the  train  and  the  three 
men  with  the  carriage  say  that  they  took  her  to  the  station. 
Did  no  one  else  notice  her  arrival  ?  " 

"  Who  else  was  there  likely  to  take  notice  ?  At  a 
railway  station  all  is  bustle  and  confusion,  and  each  traveller 
thinks  only  of  himself." 

"  Did  any  one  see  the  carriage  at  the  station  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  the  police  peon  on  duty  and  the  night-watchman. 
The  stationmaster's  son  also  caught  sight  of  it  as  it  drove 
away,  but  he  saw  nothing  of  Miss  Dersingham." 

"  It  is  very  puzzling,"  said  Royama,  in  perplexity. 

"  Think  it  well  over,  daughter.  And  now  put  away 
your  book  and  sleep,  as  it  is  late.  I  shall  wake  you  early." 

Royama  was  left  to  herself.  She  turned  down  the  lamp. 
Her  father  had  bidden  her  sleep  ;  but  sleep  had  forsaken 
her  eyes  altogether.  If  she  laid  herself  down  on  her  bed 
she  knew  that  she  would  only  toss  restlessly.  It  was 
easier  and  more  comfortable  to  think  as  she  sat  in  her 
favourite  armchair.  She  could  not  puzzle  out  this  mystery 
all  in  a  moment.  She  must  have  time. 

Nothing  was  done  in  this  world  without  a  motive ; 
of  that  Royama  was  assured.  Then  the  first  thing  to 
accomplish  was  the  discovery  of  Delphine's  motive.  Had 
her  disappearance  anything  to  do  with  the  shock  she  must 
have  sustained  at  the  temple  ?  It  was  scarcely  likely. 
What  the  festival  revealed  would  have  a  different  effect 
altogether.  It  might  drive  her  away  from  Shivapet,  but 
it  would  not  cause  her  to  hide.  Then  there  was  the  tele- 
gram from  Delphine  herself  to  her  brother.  It  might  very 
well  have  been  sent  from  some  town  on  the  line.  If  she 
had  broken  her  journey,  it  must  have  been  done  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  for  in  talking  to  Royama  she  had 
not  mentioned  any  such  intention.  On  the  contrary,  she 
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had  spoken  of  the  length  of  time  she  would  be  in  the  train, 
as  if  she  had  no  other  thought  than  of  going  direct.  More- 
over, she  had  furnished  herself  with  reading  matter  and 
food  to  last  well  through  the  twenty-four  hours  she  would 
be  travelling.  Had  anything  occurred  to  keep  her  in 
Shivapet  ?  If  that  had  been  the  case,  she  would  have  been 
found  in  her  own  bungalow,  or  heard  of  as  staying  with 
Mrs.  Constable. 

The  house  was  very  quiet.  For  some  time  she  caught 
the  sound  of  her  parents'  voices  as  they  discussed  the 
mystery  in  their  own  room.  Gradually  the  sound  ceased, 
and  the  silence  was  unbroken  except  for  the  occasional 
cry  of  a  night  bird  passing  over  the  roof  on  its  way  to  its 
feeding  ground.  Now  and  then  a  dog  barked,  and  once 
a  stray  animal  ran  down  the  road  with  a  challenging  yelp 
that  caused  Peter  to  stir  in  his  basket  and  open  one  eye. 
Seeing  his  mistress  still  up,  he  lifted  his  head  and  cocked 
his  ears.  If  she  were  thus  watching  for  musk-rats  and 
bandicoots — it  could  not  be  anything  else  from  his  canine 
point  of  view — it  was  undoubtedly  his  duty  to  watch 
with  her.  Urged  by  this  line  of  instinctive  reasoning,  he 
stretched  himself  and  yawned,  and  stepped  out  of  his 
basket  to  come  to  her. 

"  Oh,  Peter !  Go  to  bed.  It  isn't  time  to  get  up. 
Go  to  bed,  sir !'  she  said  softly,  as  she  tucked  him  in  his 
rug  again. 

The  dog  sat  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  looked  at  her  with 
his  intelligent  brown  eyes. 

"  No,  Peter.  No  sugar  at  this  time  of  night.  You 
have  become  strangely  demoralized  in  the  short  time  your 
mistress  has  been  away,  begging  for  sugar  as  you  did  in 
the  palace  without  having  earned  it.  And  now,  again, 
you  are  begging  when  you  ought  to  be  asleep." 

She  settled  him  in  his  basket  and  drew  the  rug  over  his 
smooth  satin  body.  In  obedience  to  her  command  he 

2B 
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curled  himself  up,  but  not  to  sleep.  With  a  watchful  eye 
and  one  ear  cocked,  he  lay  still,  alert  and  ready  for  action 
at  the  very  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Bandicoot. 

Royama  turned  to  her  bed.  What  message  should 
she  send  by  her  father  ?  Until  something  suggested  itself 
to  her  brain  it  was  impossible  to  sleep.  She  seated  herself 
in  a  long  cane  lounge  and  drew  a  woollen  shawl  over  her 
knees,  for  the  night  was  cool. 

Once  more  she  went  over  the  ground,  marshalling  all 
the  facts  in  order,  and  carefully  considering  every  detail. 
It  was  certain  that  Delphine  had  received  a  shock  at  the 
sight  of  the  Rajah  before  Karlimaya's  image,  such  a  shock 
as  could  not  fail  to  bring  disillusion  ;  nay,  more,  it  would 
hurt,  and  she  would  suffer.  Royama's  natural  disposition 
was  gentle  and  tender  to  all  pain,  mental  as  well  as  physical. 
Somehow,  in  this  case  she  could  feel  no  pity  for  her  friend. 
It  was  best  that  her  eyes  should  be  opened,  that  she  should 
see  things  as  they  really  were,  and  not  delude  herself  into 
believing  them  to  be  otherwise.  She  was  glad,  very  glad 
that  Delphine  went  to  the  temple.  It  might  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  an  influence  that  was  not  good  for  the 
Rajah.  It  might  even  send  her  back  to  England. 

Royama  pulled  herself  up  sharply.  Her  thoughts 
were  running  away  with  her.  She  loved  Delphine  with 
a  soft,  warm  affection,  that  sought  to  find  expression  in 
some  little  act  of  kindness  constantly.  Of  late  something 
had  entered  that  love  to  poison  it,  and  when  the  poison 
made  its  sting  felt,  she  could  have  parted  with  her  dear 
foreign  friend  without  a  tear. 

Love  and  hate  lie  very  near  together  in  the  oriental 
nature,  and  jealousy  is  the  magic  spell  that  turns  the  one 
into  the  other. 

So  subtle  was  her  jealousy  that  she  did  not  recognize  it, 
and  she  ascribed  her  disaffection  to  her  anxiety  for  the 
Rajah's  welfare. 
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"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  her  as  a  friend  if  she  goes 
back  to  England ;  but — yes,  I  must  tell  the  truth  to 
myself — I  shall  be  glad !  Oh,  I  know  I  shall  be  glad 
because — because  her  presence  here  alienates  him  from 
his  people,  who  love  him  !  " 

Again  her  mind  wandered  from  the  point.  Rosy 
dreams  inseparable  from  youth  swept  over  her,  and  Delphine 
was  forgotten.  It  was  Peter  who  recalled  Royama's 
thoughts.  He  concluded  that  she  was  still  on  the  watch 
for  a  rat,  and  was  aggrieved  at  being  left  out  of  it.  He 
crept  round  to  her  feet,  oblivious  of  the  lecture  he  had 
received  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  whatever 
was  going. 

"  Oh,  Peter !  Where  is  your  mistress  ?  Can't  you 
tell  us  something  about  her  ?  You  would  be  very  sorry 
if  she  left  Shivapet.  Should  I  be  sorry  ?  Not  altogether, 
little  dog.  In  my  naughtiest  humour  I  should  be  glad. 
And  the  Ranees !  How  pleased  they  would  be !  How 
they  would  rejoice  !  I  believe  the  senior  Ranee  positively 
hates  Delphine,  because  she  thinks  it  was  her  influence 
that  made  the  Rajah  refuse  to  marry.  He  was  right  in 
refusing  that  child,  all  the  same.  The  senior  Ranee " 

She  stared  at  the  dog  and  bounded  from  her  chair, 
leaping  to  her  feet  with  an  exclamation.  As  she  stood  in 
front  of  Peter,  staring  at  him,  he  sat  up,  his  paws  hanging 
and  his  nose  lifted  and  eyes  blinking  in  a  pathetic  appeal. 
A  dazzling  flood  of  light,  nothing  less  than  an  inspiration, 
swept  over  her.  All  the  incidents  of  the  last  twenty -four 
hours  presented  themselves  in  clear  and  distinct  order — 
the  festival,  Delphine's  unexpected  appearance  at  it,  the 
Rajah's  confusion  at  the  sight  of  her,  Gopaula's  visit  to 
the  palace  late  that  night,  her  own  visit  to  the  palace  the 
following  morning  and  Peter's  performance,  the  meeting 
with  the  Rajah  in  the  zenana,  the  incident  on  the  way  back 
to  her  house  when  a  strange  appeal  was  made  with  the 
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mention  of  the  name  by  which  Delphine  was  known  to  the 
servants,  Ted's  inquiry  for  his  sister  and  a  day  of  suspense 
for  the  Rajah  which  was  not  relieved  by  other  telegrams 
announcing  her  non-arrival,  the  Rajah's  summons  to  her 
father,  and  the  request  that  he  should  consult  his  daughter. 

As  Royama  stared  wide-eyed  at  the  dog,  her  ringers 
slowly  closed  into  a  tightened  grip. 

"Oh!  Oh!— it  can't  be!  Impossible!  She  would 
not  dare !  " 

Yet,  for  all  the  assurance  to  the  contrary  on  her  tongue, 
her  suspicion  remained  as  strong  as  ever. 

"  If  you  could  speak,  Peter,  what  would  you 
say  ?  " 

The  tension,  of  muscles  caused  by  her  discovery  gradually 
relaxed,  and  she  sank  back  into  her  chair  exhausted,  her 
hands  resting  upon  her  lap,  her  body  still.  Vitality  was 
concentrated  in  her  eyes,  which  glittered  with  a  hardness 
that  was  not  natural. 

"  She  is  safe — of  that  I  am  certain — and  she  will  be 
properly  cared  for,  though  not  in  the  way  she  would  like. 
A  few  days  will  do  her  no  harm,  and  it  will  make  the 
return  to  England  assured." 

Thus  musing,  she  sat  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
while  her  parents  slept  all  unconscious  of  their  daughter's 
vigil.  Peter,  finding  her  so  quiet,  concluded  that  she 
had  abandoned  her  watch  for  rats  and  had  gone  to  sleep. 
He  curled  himself  up  again  in  his  basket,  after  circling 
two  or  three  times ;  and  was  soon  in  the  land  of  dreams 
seeking  his  mistress  in  dark,  visionary  passages  full  of  doors 
that  were  always  shut  and  locked. 

The  sun  was  not  above  the  horizon  when  Gopaula's 
voice  roused  his  daughter  with  the  question — 

"  What  am  I  to  say  to  the  Rajah  ?  " 

A  slight  pause  followed.  It  was  as  well  that  he  could 
not  see  her  face,  with  its  hard,  determined  expression. 
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"  Tell  the  Presence  that  his  slave  is  sorry.  Light  has 
not  come." 

"  Can  you  think  of  nothing  to  solve  the  difficulty  ?  " 
asked  Gopaula,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

The  ring  of  disappointment  in  his  tone  did  not  escape 
her  ear  ;  but  the  lines  about  her  mouth  remained.  She 
clenched  her  hands  and  replied  clearly  and  distinctly  and 
without  hesitation — 

"  Nothing,  nothing  !  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  than 
has  already  been  suggested  by  the  Eesident." 

If  Gopaula  had  not  known  his  daughter  to  be  gentle, 
in  speech  and  manner,  he  might  have  suspected  that  her 
answer  was  given  with  impatience.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  suppose  that  she  could  ever  be  impatient. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  Raj  all  passed  a  restless  night,  and  awoke  at  dawn 
with  a  weight  upon  his  mind  that  he  could  not  shake  off, 
and  a  sense  of  being  baffled.  Suspicions,  like  evil  shadows, 
haunted  him  through  the  dark  hours.  He  put  them 
aside,  but  they  returned  again  and  again.  His  first  inquiry 
was  for  letter  or  telegram,  but  none  had  come. 

The  ceremonial  of  his  daily  act  of  worship  was  per- 
formed, and  he  dressed  and  went  into  his  sitting-room 
telling  the  peons  at  the  door  that  if  any  Europeans  called 
they  were  to  be  admitted  at  once,  as  also  was  Gopaula 
Bahadur.  In  another  hour  he  would  be  able  to  hear 
from  Ted  whether  his  sister  had  arrived  by  the  morning 
train. 

The  first  to  come  was  Wythall,  Commissioner  of  Police. 
He  brought  the  information  that  the  clerk  had  been  found 
who  despatched  the  message  from  Miss  Dersingham  to 
her  brother.  According  to  this  man's  story  the  telegram 
was  handed  in  by  a  woman  answering  to  the  description 
of  the  ayah,  who  was  not  known  personally  to  the  clerk. 
The  message  was  written  in  the  vernacular,  but,  at  the 
woman's  request,  it  was  repeated  in  English  and  delivered 
in  English  at  the  other  end.  This  was  to  avoid  mistake, 
she  explained.  The  clerk  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  who 
she  was,  and  she  replied  at  once  that  she  was  Miss 
Dersingham's  ayah.  She  volunteered  the  information 
that  her  mistress  had  stayed  too  long  at  the  temple,  and, 
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in  consequence,  had  missed  her  train  by  two  minutes. 
The  missie  sahib  had  not  returned  to  the  bungalow,  but 
was  waiting  at  the  station  for  the  next  train.  The 
carriage  that  brought  her  up  had  returned  to  the  palace, 
the  coachman  being  under  the  impression  that  the  train 
had  been  caught. 

' '  The  fact  that  the  message  was  handed  in  here  is  con- 
firmed by  Dersingham  himself,  with  whom  I  have  been 
in  communication.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  sent 
from  Shivapet,"  concluded  Wythall. 

"  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
solution  of  the  mystery  ?  "  asked  the  Rajah. 

"  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  she  has  stopped 
somewhere  on  the  line.  I  am  going  to  inquire  presently 
of  the  station-masters  at  all  the  places  likely  to  have 
tempted  her  to  leave  the  train.  As  Mrs.  Constable  says, 
she  has  an  indomitable  courage  and  a  wonderful  spirit  of 
adventure,  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  any  devia- 
tion from  fixed  plans." 

A  servant  appeared  at  the  door  with  a  telegram. 

"  This  will  tell  us  whether  she  has  arrived  by  the  early 
train  due  at  Calcutta  a  little  before  six,"  remarked  the 
Rajah,  as  he  opened  the  envelope. 

The  message  was  short.    It  announced  her  non-arrival. 

"  It  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  the  Rajah. 

"  Dersingham  does  not  appear  to  be  uneasy.  He 
seems  to  have  the  same  confidence  in  her  ability  to  take 
care  of  herself  as  the  Resident  and  Mrs.  Constable  have. 
Has  your  Highness  arrived  at  any  conclusion  ?  " 

The  Rajah  did  not  reply  immediately. 

"  I  can  suggest  nothing  more  than  has  already  been 
done,"  he  said  at  last,  without  answering  the  question 
directly. 

"  I  propose  to  continue  the  search  as  far  as  possible," 
said  Wythall.  "  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied.  Being  a 
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policeman  perhaps  makes  me  scent  foul  play  where  others 
would  suspect  nothing." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  search  ?  "  asked  the  Rajah, 
looking  at  him  with  a  quick,  keen  glance. 

"  Along  the  line,  as  I  have  said.  She  may  have  been 
robbed  for  all  we  know.  I  am  also  inquiring  for  her 
luggage,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  umbrella,  has 
disappeared  in  the  same  marvellous  manner  without  leaving 
a  trace." 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Wythall  ?  " 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Harlesden  and  Mrs.  Constable  that 
her  spirit  of  adventure  has  induced  her  to  break  her 
journey  to  see  some  temple  or  mosque ;  or  because  she 
was  tired  of  travelling  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  But  I  go 
further  than  they  do.  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  she  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  thieves.  Her  ignorance  of  the 
country  and  its  dangers  might  lead  her  into  difficulties 
that  she  would  not  dream  of." 

Wythall  departed  and  Gopaula  was  announced.  He 
was  disappointed  with  the  message  given  him  by  his 
daughter,  and  had  delayed  his  visit.  After  a  short  inter- 
view, the  Rajah  dismissed  him,  and  Gopaula  returned  to 
his  house  with  the  unpleasant  conviction  that  he  had 
failed  to  render  the  help  that  was  hoped  for.  The  Rajah 
had  said — 

"  Tell  me  any  remark  that  your  daughter  may  have 
made,  however  trivial  it  was." 

To  which  he  was  obliged  to  reply  that  she  admitted 
her  inability  to  arrive  at  any  solution  to  the  mystery. 

"  Did  she  make  no  comment  ?  " 

"  None ;  unless  it  was  to  express  her  faith  in  Miss 
Dersingham's  love  of  adventure,  and  to  repeat  what  others 
have  said — that  the  Englishwoman  knows  how  to  take 
care  of  herself  and  that  doubtless  she  is  safe." 

When  Gopaula  reached  his  house,  Royama  was  assisting 
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her  mother  in  the  kitchen.  Two  or  three  times  he 
sought  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her,  but  was  not 
successful.  She  was  unusually  active  this  morning,  but 
to  her  mother's  annoyance  her  activity  showed  itself  by 
fits  and  starts.  Occasionally  she  paused  in  her  self-imposed 
tasks,  and  relapsed  into  deep  thought.  Two  or  three 
times  she  paid  a  visit  to  Peter,  shut  in  her  room  so  that 
his  shadow  might  not  fall  in  the  kitchen  and  pollute  the 
food  or  the  cooking  vessels.  Each  time  she  went  she  spoke 
to  him  but  did  not  touch  him. 

"  Are  you  very  lonely,  little  dog  ?  Do  you  want  your 
mistress  ?  You  don't  like  being  shut  up  by  yourself 
do  you  ?  Poor  Peter  !  Good  dog  !  " 

Words  without  deeds  brought  him  poor  comfort.  He 
recognized  the  sympathy  in  her  voice,  and  gave  vent  to 
a  whine  that  ended  in  something  like  a  dismal  howl. 

"  Don't  cry  !  don't  cry,  Peter  !  "  she  said. 

Again  he  whined,  and  sat  up  in  his  very  best  manner, 
begging  to  be  released — a  sad  little  animal,  extremely 
sorry  for  himself. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  pity  him.  It  really  must  be 
rather  dreadful  to  be  imprisoned  and  separated  from  all 
those  he  loved. 

"  It  can't  be  helped.  It  is  the  only  way  to  keep  people 
out  of  mischief,  to  shut  them  up." 

With  that  she  closed  the  door  on  him,  and  the  dis- 
appointed dog  gave  expression  to  his  injured  feelings  by 
whimpering  dismally. 

"  Daughter  !  "  exclaimed  the  mother.  "  What  are 
you  doing  ?  You  have  put  the  chopped  onion  prepared 
for  the  chutney  into  the  pan  containing  the  preserved 
roselle.  Where  are  your  thoughts,  child  ?  " 

In  confusion  Royama  forsook  the  kitchen,  leaving  the 
cooking  to  hands  that  had  an  undivided  attention  to  guide 
them.  As  she  passed  through  the  verandah  of  the  inner 
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courtyard  to  go  to  her  room,  she  encountered  her  father. 
Instead  of  avoiding  him,  she  stopped. 

"  You  saw  the  Presence  this  morning,  father  ?  " 

"  Yes,  daughter.  He  is  sad,  very  sad.  I  wished  that 
I  could  speak  words  of  hope  and  comfort,  but  I  had  none 
on  my  tongue." 

"  Why  does  he  trouble  over  her  absence  ?  "  she  asked 
with  some  bitterness.  "  She  is  nothing  to  him." 

Gopaula  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  It  was  unlike  her 
usual  speech. 

"  She  is  his  guest — here  by  his  invitation.  It  is  to  his 
honour  that  she  should  come  to  no  harm.  How  can  he 
ever  look  her  brother  in  the  face  again  if  harm  or  even 
insult  come  to  her  ?  And  her  brother  is  not  only  his 
secretary,  but  his  friend." 

Suddenly  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

"  Father,  I  want  to  go  to  the  palace." 

"  The  palace,  child  ?    Have  the  Ranees  sent  for  you  ?  " 

"  They  have  told  me  to  come  when  I  like.  I  shall 
always  be  admitted.  To-day  I  have  a  reason  for  going. 
I  wish  you  to  be  with  me." 

"  They  will  not  see  me,"  he  replied,  in  still  greater 
amazement. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  few  seconds  with  shining  eyes, 
then,  leaning  towards  him,  she  whispered  something  in 
his  ear.  The  good  man  stared  at  her  blankly,  and  said, 
with  a  new  gravity — 

"  No  time  must  be  lost,  daughter.  I  will  order  the 
carriage  at  once.  Why  have  you  delayed  so  long  ?  " 

Her  head  was  lowered  and  the  words  came  falteringly. 

"  Forgive  your  child.  She  has  been  wicked,  and  full 
of  evil  thoughts  towards  her  friend." 

The  tears  were  falling  freely. 

"  How  is  that,  daughter  ?  "  asked  Gopaula,  sternly. 
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"  I  have  been  jealous  of  Delphine." 

"  My  lotus  bud  !  There  was  no  need  !  "  he  cried,  in 
distress. 

The  morning  passed  as  heavily  for  the  Rajah  as  the 
night.  At  his  request  the  Dewan  came,  and  was  subjected 
to  another  cross-examination  as  to  what  had  occurred  on 
the  evening  of  the  festival.  As  he  described  the  events, 
the  Rajah's  eye  rested  on  the  fine  aristocratic  old  face 
with  keen  inquiry.  The  questioning  gaze  was  discon- 
certing, but  nothing  fresh  was  elicited,  and  the  Dewan 
was  relieved  when  the  interview  ended. 

The  midday  meal  was  taken  and  the  accompanying 
religious  offices  performed.  The  Rajah  had  left  the 
dim'ng-room  and  retired  to  his  sitting-room  when  he 
remembered  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  omitted  his 
daily  visit  to  the  Ranees.  He  wondered  that  they  had  not 
sent  a  reminder,  as  was  their  custom  when  he  was  later 
than  usual.  The  hour  was  past,  however,  and  if  he  went 
at  all  he  must  wait  until  they  had  had  their  noonday  rest. 

The  palace  was  very  quiet.  Its  Prince  should  be  taking 
his  siesta  also  ;  but,  though  he  had  had  a  wakeful  night, 
his  brain  was  too  active  to  allow  of  any  sleep. 

There  was  a  stir  outside  in  the  anteroom,  where  the 
servants  sat  ready  to  answer  his  call.  He  rang  his  bell, 
and  a  man  entered  with  a  note.  He  took  it  listlessly, 
then  stared  at  it  in  blank  astonishment,  scarcely  believing 
his  own  eyes. 

The  handwriting  was  Delphine's  ! 

Tearing  it  open  he  read  it  through  three  separate 
times.  In  it  she  asked  if  he  would  do  her  the  honour 
of  coming  to  the  bungalow  at  his  convenience.  Shfr  wished 
to  see  him  before  starting  for  Calcutta  that  evening. 

Again  his  bell  was  rung,  sharply,  with  a  quick  repetition, 
as  it  was  not  answered  immediately. 

"  The  car — now — at  once  !  " 
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It  took  a  few  minutes  to  call  the  chauffeur  and  get  out 
the  electric  brougham  that  was  always  kept  in  readiness 
for  his  use.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  after  receiving 
the  note  he  was  at  the  bungalow.  He  mounted  the  steps 
of  the  verandah  and  hurried  to  the  drawing-room. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  Delphine,  pale,  her 
mouth  set  in  unusual  lines,  and  with  no  sign  of  the  smile 
that  was  his  invariable  greeting  formerly.  The  hand  that 
he  extended  dropped  to  his  side,  and  he  stopped  short. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  Rajah,  to  tell  you  that  I  am  leaving 
Shivapet  to-night.  I  do  not  intend  to  return.  After 
the  treatment  I  have  received  I  am  convinced  that  you 
were  right  when  you  said  that  this  was  no  place  for  me." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  he  replied,  in  bewilderment. 
"  Where  have  you  hidden  yourself  during  the  last  two 
days  ?  They  have  been  two  years  to  us  in  our  anxiety. 
Where  have  you  been  ?  "  he  demanded,  with  insistence. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know  ?  " 

"  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  ignorant.  Your  mysterious 
disappearance  has  been  too  great  a  riddle  for  any  of  us  to 
solve,  and  we  have  been  dreading  all  sorts  of  evils.  Tell 
me,  please,  where  you  have  been  hiding  ?  " 

Behind  his  question  there  was  a  terrible  anxiety  to 
know  the  worst,  to  have  his  mind  set  at  rest,  whatever  the 
tale  might  be. 

"  In  the  palace." 

"  The  palace  !  "  he  repeated  under  his  breath,  not  with 
incredulity,  but  rather  in  despair. 

"  I  was  kidnapped  and  taken  to  that  part  of  the  palace 
known  as  the  zenana.  By  whose  orders  it  was  done  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand." 

She  gazed  at  him  as  though  she  would  wrest  the  truth 
from  him,  and  know  the  worst.  He  read  the  suspicion 
that  was  in  her  mind. 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  suspect  me  of  having  had  a 
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hand  in  such  an  infamous  assault  ?  Are  you  not  my 
guest  ?  By  all  the  laws  of  hospitality  could  I  do  such  a 
thing  ?  " 

His  haggard  eyes  sought  her  face  desperately  for 
reassurance.  She  did  not  speak,  but  stood  in  doubt  and 
perplexity. 

"  Delphine  !  "  he  cried,  in  deep  distress.  "  Do  you 
doubt  me  after  what  has  passed  between  us  ?  Such  treat- 
ment would  be  impossible." 

"  I  should  like  to  believe  it  impossible,"  she  said  more 
softly,  adding,  with  a  touch  of  sadness  that  hurt  him  more 
than  any  expression  of  wrath  could  have  done.  "  My 
faith  of  late  has  been  shaken — in  you,  Eajah  ;  for  I  never 
dreamed  of  seeing  you  at  Karlimaya's  feast ; — and  in 
myself."  Her  proud  head  drooped  in  self-accusation,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  her  eyes  fell.  "  We  were  both  wrong ; 
we  have  both  been  mistaken." 

He  did  not  reply.  The  conviction  that  she  only  spoke 
the  hard  uncompromising  truth,  kept  him  silent.  She 
continued — 

"  I  have  forgotten  that  you  are  no  longer  playing  the 
part  of  an  Englishman.  I  have  forgotten  that  you  have 
new  obligations  which  must  be  fulfilled.  Through  me  you 
have  forgotten  too,  Rajah." 

She  lifted  her  head  and  gazed  at  him  across  the  gulf, 
the  impassable  gulf  lying  between  the  orthodox  Hindu 
and  the  loyal  Christian,  with  eyes  swimming  in  tears. 
The  appeal  went  straight  to  his  heart.  In  a  moment  he 
was  close  to  her. 

"  It  will  be  best  for  both  of  us  if  I  leave  Shivapet  at 
once  and  never  return.  You  must  forget  my  existence," 
she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could  trust  herself  to  speak. 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  he  cried.  "  If  we  have  forgotten  much 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  we  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  amends.  You  shall  not  be  driven  out 
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of  Shivapore.  It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  mete  out  punish- 
ment where  it  is  deserved,  and  show  my  people  that  my 
guests  are  to  be  honoured,  not  insulted."  He  spoke 
imperiously,  and  she  liked  him  the  better  for  it.  "  Who 
is  it  ?  " 

As  she  did  not  reply  immediately,  he  repeated  his 
question. 

"  Who  is  responsible  for  this  outrage.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  keep  it  from  me.  Punishment  will  descend  upon 
his  or  her  head." 

His  eyes  sparkled  as  he  lifted  his  chin  and  set  his  mouth 
in  the  firm  lines  she  knew  of  old.  For  all  his  heathenism 
he  was  a  man  after  her  own  heart. 

"  You  cannot  punish.  The  chief  mover  of  the  outrage 
was  the  senior  Ranee." 

"  I  feared  as  much.  All  along  I  have  dreaded  this. 
May  I  hear  the  story  of  your  adventures  1  " 

She  scrutinized  his  face,  wondering  if  his  self-control 
would  carry  him  safely  through,  or  whether  the  tale  would 
rouse  such  a  tempest  of  wrath  as  could  not  be  allayed 
without  the  perpetration  of  violence  that  he  would  after- 
wards regret.  The  memory  of  his  self-control  on  the 
unfortunate  night  of  Karlimaya's  festival  reassured  her. 
He  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  on  that  occasion. 
She  decided  that  he  might  be  trusted. 

"  Rajah,  look  round  this  room.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
Court.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  back  again,  and  that 
I  have  a  story  to  tell  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  you." 

For  answer  he  dropped  into  his  favourite  seat  and 
glanced  up  at  her  with  the  shadow  of  a  smile,  submissive 
to  her  slightest  wish. 

"  You  mean  that  I  am  to  keep  my  temper.  All  right, 
I  will  if  I  can." 

"  You  must,  if  you  are  to  hear  all  about  this  business. 
1  want  to  tell  you  the  story.  The  Dewan  led  me  to  the 
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carriage  and  said  something  to  the  coachman.  I  think 
he  told  him  to  drive  fast.  I  cannot  believe  that  he  was 
in  the  secret.  The  coachman  and  syces  had  had  their 
instructions,  and  were  probably  well  paid  for  their  share 
in  the  plot.  After  making  several  turnings,  we  pulled 
up  before  a  large  building.  There  were  no  lights,  and  I 
thought  it  had  a  strange  appearance  for  a  railway  station. 
However,  my  experience  of  Indian  railway  stations  does 
not  go  far,  and  I  had  not  been  to  the  Shivapet  station 
since  my  arrival.  I  was  hurried  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
my  luggage  was  deposited  on  the  ground  by  the  syces. 
The  carriage  drove  off  at  once,  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
the  ayah  and  my  boxes.  I  understand  that  the  coachman 
went  to  the  station  afterwards,  to  give  colour  to  his  story 
about  my  departure." 

"  It  must  have  been  so." 

"  Presently  an  old  woman  came,  carrying  a  lantern. 
I  asked  her  why  the  station  was  in  darkness,  and  inquired 
for  a  porter.  She  replied  rather  shortly  that  I  had  been 
brought  to  the  wrong  door.  She  asked  me  to  follow  her, 
and  said  she  would  show  me  the  way.  I  understood,  of 
course,  that  she  would  lead  me  to  the  platform  where  I 
should  find  a  porter.  My  ticket,  if  you  remember,  was 
taken  by  Ted  in  the  morning  to  save  me  trouble,  and  sent 
to  the  bungalow.  Carrying  our  hand  luggage  intended 
for  the  railway  carriage,  the  ayah  and  I  followed  her 
through  a  dark  room  divided  by  a  curtain,  down  still 
darker  passages  and  up  stone  stairs.  The  woman  opened 
a  door,  through  which  we  saw  the  welcome  light  of  a  lamp. 
I  entered,  the  ayah  following.  The  door  was  instantly 
closed,  and  I  found  myself  trapped." 

"  No  violence,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  None.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  ill-treatment. 
There  was  a  table  and  chair  in  the  room,  and  a  cot  with 
cushions  and  rugs  to  sleep  upon.  I  found,  on  examining 
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my  prison  that  I  had  the  use  of  two  rooms,  one  opening 
into  the  other,  and  both  were  lighted  by  windows  high 
up  in  the  walls.  During  the  night,  whilst  we  slept,  the 
luggage  was  brought  up  and  deposited  in  the  other  room. 
The  next  morning  the  ayah  made  tea  from  the  tea-basket. 
At  dawn  the  same  old  woman  appeared  with  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  some  milk,  and  inquired  if  we  wanted  anything  else. 
To  all  my  questions  she  presented  a  stolid  indifference, 
and  refused  to  answer.  I  threatened,  and  the  ayah 
scolded.  I  even  called  for  help  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
but  to  no  purpose.  I  tried  the  doors  of  both  rooms,  but 
they  were  locked  outside  and  the  old  woman  was  locked 
in  with  us.  I  tried  to  watch  her  closely,  intending  to 
get  out  with  her,  but  she  eluded  me.  Some  one  was 
helping  her,  and  she  slipped  away  and  turned  the  key 
on  me  before  I  could  escape.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  be  patient.  I  was  really  grateful  that  they  gave 
me  my  luggage,  for  I  could  read  and  amuse  myself  as  long 
as  daylight  lasted." 

The  Rajah's  eyes  shone  with  a  light  that  boded  ill  for 
Amabai,  whose  description  he  recognized ;  but,  after 
all,  he  thought,  she  was  but  a  tool.  The  real  culprit  was 
the  senior  Ranee,  with  whom  he  intended  to  reckon  sooner 
or  later. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  forgive  us,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  she  began 
her  story,  she  smiled. 

"  I  made  up  my  mind,  Rajah,  that  I  would  never 
forgive." 

"  That  was  when  you  suspected  me  of  having  a  hand 
in  it."  She  did  not  reply,  and  he  continued,  holding  him- 
self in  check  with  difficulty.  "  Ah,  well,  I  suppose  it  was 
but  natural ;  for  your  faith  in  me  was  shaken." 

"It  is  restored.  Seeing  you  here,  I  read  in  your  eyes 
that  I  wronged  you." 
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"  Tell  me  how  you  escaped." 

"  It  was  through  Royama." 

"  Royama  !  "  he  repeated,  in  astonishment.  "  Was 
she  in  the  conspiracy  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  plot  to  trap  me.  At  first  she  was  as  much 
puzzled  as  the  rest  of  you  appear  to  have  been.  Then 
two  or  three  little  incidents  came  back  to  her  memory 
with  a  new  meaning.  One  of  the  worshippers,  a  low  caste 
man,  saw  me  with  the  Dewan  at  the  festival.  He  was 
the  servant  at  the  Residency  for  whom  I  pleaded  when  he 
was  wrongfully  accused  of  placing  a  scorpion  on  my  dress. 
He  happened  to  be  passing  the  gateway  of  the  palace  as 
the  carriage  turned  in.  He  knew  the  stables  were  not 
in  that  direction,  and  he  suspected  mischief.  He  could  not 
be  sure.  He  tried  to  tell  Royama  what  was  in  his  mind  ; 
but  at  the  time  of  his  attempt  she  had  not  heard  of  my 
disappearance.  Another  incident  pointing  to  my  hiding- 
place  was  Peter's  behaviour.  She  took  him  to  the  zenana 
to  amuse  the  Ranees.  On  the  way  there  and  also  coming 
back,  he  sat  up  and  begged  outside  the  door  of  the  room 
that  opened  into  the  very  one  in  which  I  was  imprisoned. 
I  had  taught  him  in  the  game  of  hide-and-seek  to  sit  up 
and  beg  as  soon  as  he  had  discovered  my  hiding-place." 

"  Didn't  he  bark  ?  "' 

"  No  ;  if  he  had,  it  is  possible  I  might  have  heard  him. 
All  day  long  I  noticed  faint  muffled  sounds — women 
moving  about  bare-footed — and  took  them  to  be  caused 
by  the  servants  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  I 
wish  I  had  known  that  Royama  was  so  near.  At  that 
time  she  was  not  aware  of  my  disappearance.  The  truth 
flashed  on  her  suddenly  afterwards,  when  she  was  thinking 
over  all  that  she  had  learned  from  her  father." 

"  I  wonder  that  she  did  not  tell  me  her  suspicions," 
said  the  Rajah. 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  time.  The  inspiration 

2o 
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came  like  an  unexpected  flash  of  lightning,  and  she  acted 
upon  it  immediately,  before  her  design  could  be  suspected. 
If  she  had  communicated  with  you  the  Ranee's  spies  might 
have  removed  me  by  the  time  you  reached  the  palace. 
She  acted  without  any  delay,  and  went  straight  to  the 
zenana.  Her  father  accompanied  her,  and  waited  outside 
in  his  carriage.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  if  Royama 
did  not  return  within  a  certain  time,  he  was  to  go  to  you 
and  ask  for  your  help.  Then  she  faced  the  Ranees." 

"  I  don't  envy  her,"  he  remarked  grimly. 

"  She  admitted  that  it  was  rather  a  dreadful  ordeal, 
and  required  all  her  courage.  At  first  they  denied  know- 
ledge of  my  movements ;  but  Royama  ignored  the  state- 
ment. When  finally  she  pointed  out  that  if  anything 
serious  happened  to  me,  it  would  serve  as  a  justifiable 
excuse  for  your  dethronement  and  their  exile — an  event 
they  seem  to  dread  more  than  anything  else — they  became 
silent,  and  one  of  the  Ranees  began  to  cry,  saying  that  I 
was  quite  safe.  The  senior  Ranee  was  most  difficult  to 
manage." 

"  Yet  she  has  more  common  sense  and  natural  shrewd- 
ness than  all  the  rest,"  he  said. 

"  Her  common  sense  came  to  the  rescue.  She  saw  how 
impossible  it  was  to  keep  me  imprisoned  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  she  recognized  that  violence  would  be  of  no 
use.  She  gave  a  very  unwilling  order  to  the  old  dragon 
to  unlock  the  door  and  set  me  free.  It  was  that  old  dragon 
who  personated  my  ayah  and  sent  the  message  to  Ted  in 
my  name." 

"  You  have  something  more  to  tell  me,"  he  said  quickly, 
as  she  paused,  her  eyes  resting  on  him  in  doubt. 

"  If  you  can  hear  it  without  dealing  death  and  destruc- 
tion all  round.  These  foolish  women  are  your  father's 
widows.  Out  of  respect  for  his  name  they  must  be 
respectfully  treated." 
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"  I  can't  let  this  matter  pass  unnoticed ;  but  I  think 
I  can  make  my  displeasure  felt  without  violence." 

"  Rajah,  I  know  now  where  the  scorpions  came  from," 
said  Delphine,  gravely.  "  The  lamp  that  the  old  woman 
left  with  us  that  first  night  burned  for  one  hour  only. 
Fortunately  I  had  candles  and  night-lights  in  the  tiffin 
basket.  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  when  I  was  doing  my 
best  to  sleep,  we  heard  a  faint  scratching  noise.  The 
ayah  seemed  to  know  what  it  was.  A  hunt  in  the  second 
room  disclosed  a  basket  full  of  scorpions — loathsome 
creatures  of  all  sizes,  from  the  big  black  to  the  small  red 
kind.  The  woman  who  took  us  to  the  room  and  locked 
us  in  must  have  removed  the  lid  of  the  basket  just  before 
she  left.  Two  or  three  had  climbed  out,  and  were  running 
along  the  matted  floor.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  ayah 
knew  how  to  handle  them  and  how  to  crush  them.  It  was 
a  horrid  business,  and  I  had  to  leave  it  to  her.  We  could 
not  be  sure  that  we  had  found  all,  and  it  gave  me  a  very 
uncomfortable  feeling  to  think  that  one  or  two  might 
still  be  crawling  about  the  floor.  If  I  had  not  had  those 
nightlights,  we  should  have  been  in  black  darkness  all 
night  long,  and  who  knows  what  might  have  happened  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  there  would  have  been  an  accident,"  he 
said,  in  a  low,  tense  voice. 

"  In  the  morning  the  ayah  made  tea  for  me,  as  I  have 
told  you,  from  the  tea-basket,  and  I  had  the  breakfast 
that  I  intended  to  eat  in  the  train.  No  one  came  near  us 
all  that  day.  A  large  pot  of  water  had  been  provided, 
and,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  woman  brought  us  some 
milk  and  bread  at  sunrise.  I  read  and  amused  myself  as 
best  I  could  ;  but,  oh  !  the  dullness  and  the  length  of  that 
day  !  I  thought  it  would  never  come  to  an  end.  If  the 
ayah  had  not  been  with  me  I  should  have  been  frightened  ; 
but  she  assured  me  over  and  over  again  that  I  should  be 
released.  The  second  night  passed,  and  again  we  made 
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tea  and  breakfasted.  My  food  was  running  short,  but 
there  was  enough  to  last  through  a  third  day,  if  I  was 
careful — I  had  to  feed  the  ayah  as  well  as  myself  ;  but  all 
my  supplies  would  come  to  an  end  in  two  or  three  days — 
tea,  tinned  milk,  methylated  spirit,  and  the  bread-and- 
butter.  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  was  when,  about  two 
o'clock  to-day,  the  door  opened  and  Peter,  dear  little 
Peter,  the  dog  you  gave  me — ran  in  and  greeted  me. 
Royama  came  close  behind.  She  flew  into  my  arms, 
laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  time,  and  behind  her 
stood  a  tall,  proud  woman  in  plain  white,  with  grey 
hair." 

"  The  senior  Ranee  !  " 

"  So  I  gathered.  It  was  by  her  order  I  was  shut  up. 
Why  did  she  treat  me  in  this  way,  Rajah  ?  " 

Her  eyes  sought  his.  He  answered,  with  a  touch  of 
sadness. 

"  She  was  afraid  of  your  influence  over  me." 

"  I  understand.     She  need  fear  me  no  longer." 

There  was  silence,  and  Delphine  continued,  in  a  low 
voice — 

"  Narayan  !  I  must  go.  She  was  right.  My  influence 
has  not  been  good.  When  I  thought  I  was  strengthening 
you,  I  was  only  perverting  you.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to 
think  it  all  out  during  that  long,  long  day  in  the  palace. 
It  is  best  for  me  to  pass  out  of  your  life.  I  can  bring 
you  no  happiness." 

"  No,  no  !  "  he  protested.  "  That  will  be  running 
away  from  difficulty  instead  of  facing  it.  Neither  you  nor 
I  are  made  of  the  stuff  that  runs  away.  Stay  with  me. 
Help  me  through  my  trouble — not  in  the  way  I  was 
once  mad  enough  to  hope  for.  Go  to  Calcutta  and  join 
Ted  ;  but  come  back.  Let  me  see  you  again,  Delphine. 
Oh,  Light  of  my  heart !  the  fool  cries  for  the  star  above 
him !  I  know  the  cry  is  useless ;  but  for  all  that,  the 
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star  need  not  withdraw  her  light.  Come  back,  my 
Queen !  and  I  promise  that  you  shall  find  me  in  my 
right  mind — which  I  am  not  now !  You  will  come  back, 
Delphine !  " 

"  I  promise,  Narayan.     I  will  come  back." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

IT  was  the  day  of  the  durbar.  The  Rajah  was  to  hold 
his  Court  and  appear — not  as  the  ark  of  his  god  nor  as 
the  pujari  of  his  protective  demon — but  as  the  ruler  of  the 
State  of  Shivapore.  The  hall  was  once  more  brilliantly 
lighted  and  thronged  with  a  happy  pleasure-seeking 
crowd.  The  scene  eclipsed  in  display  the  former,  if  it 
were  possible.  The  robes  worn  by  the  nobles  were  of  a 
more  gorgeous  character,  and  the  jewels  more  abundant. 
The  guard  in  new  uniforms  stood  at  the  entrance  with 
lances  and  pennons. 

The  dais,  resplendent  in  scarlet  and  gold,  held  the 
Europeans,  the  Dewan,  and  a  few  favoured  native  gentle- 
men. Gopaula  and  his  daughter  were  not  among  the 
number.  Delphine  entered  the  hall  with  her  brother, 
and  was  greeted  warmly  by  her  friends.  She  had  returned 
with  Ted  to  Shivapet  that  very  morning.  The  tale  of 
the  kidnapping  was  known.  In  deference  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Rajah,  little  was  said  of  it  in  public  ;  but  the  private 
gossip  was  inevitable,  and  curiosity  had  to  be  satisfied. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  back.  When  did  you  come  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Constable,  with  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand. 

Her  observant  eye  noted  that  Delphine  was  a  trifle 
graver  than  her  wont,  and  that  her  face  clouded  over 
with  a  new  abstraction  now  and  then,  causing  a  downward 
droop  of  the  lips  hitherto  rarely  without  a  smile. 

"  This  morning  by  the  mail,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  Not  afraid  to  appear  in  Shivapet  again  ?  "  asked 
Wythall,  with  a  laugh.  "  We'll  take  care  of  you  this 
time,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Weren't  you  frightened  at  being  shut  up  ?  "  asked 
his  wife,  with  some  curiosity. 

"  Not  exactly.  My  first  feeling  was  one  of  anger. 
I  was  in  a  real  rage  to  think  how  easily  I  had  walked  into 
the  trap,"  replied  Delphine. 

She  wore  a  dress  of  white  and  gold,  with  gold  in  her 
hair. 

"  I  don't  think  any  harm  was  intended,"  said  Wythall. 
"  All  the  Ranees  desired  was  to  give  you  a  good  fright." 

"  They  succeeded  in  doing  that.  Do  you  know  what 
the  ayah  found  in  the  room  ?  A  basket  full  of  scorpions  ! 
The  woman  who  locked  me  in  removed  the  lid  just  before 
she  went  out." 

There  was  an  exclamation  from  her  hearers,  and  Wythall 
remarked  that  he  was  not  aware  their  viciousness  had  taken 
so  definite  a  form. 

"  There  are  other  scorpions  in  the  palace  besides  those 
you  saw  in  the  basket,  apparently,"  said  Mrs.  Wythall. 
"  Those  old  Ranees  really  ought  to  have  a  lesson." 

"  They've  had  one,"  remarked  Dr.  Constable,  grimly. 

"  What  shape  did  it  take  ?  "  asked  Delphine,  not  without 
anxiety  lest  the  Rajah  had  been  too  harsh  with  them. 

"  After  your  final  departure  for  Calcutta,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  And  the  Rajah,  poor  chap !  was  assured  that 
you  were  safely  off " 

"  He  came  to  the  station  attended  by  his  bodyguard, 
and  saw  me  into  the  train  himself,"  said  Delphine.  "  Could 
he  have  done  more  ?  " 

"  He  was  terribly  upset  by  the  affair,"  continued 
Dr.  Constable.  "  As  soon  as  you  were  gone  he  sent  for 
me  and  explained  his  scheme  of  retribution,  asking  me  if 
I  agreed  to  it  as  health  officer  of  the  palace.  I  assured 
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him  that  it  was  absolutely  the  best  thing  he  could  do  from 
every  point  of  view." 

"  What  was  it  ?    Do  tell  us,  Dr.  Constable  ?  " 

"The  next  day  there  was  a  tremendous  storm.  The 
Ranees  were  ordered  to  turn  out  of  their  rooms  and  they 
were  sent  to  an  out-of-the-way  old  palace  sixty  miles  from 
Shivapet.  The  journey  was  done  in  bullock-carts,  curtained 
and  venetianed  as  in  the  old  days  when  purdanasheen  women 
used  to  travel.  Night  and  day  they  journeyed,  doing  ten 
miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Each  Ranee  had  her  own 
coach,  and  was  followed  by  a  string  of  carts  carrying  her 
women  and  their  belongings.  You  never  saw  such  an 
exodus  !  In  Dersingham's  absence  I  had  to  help  the  Rajah 
with  the  arrangements.  The  thorn  in  our  flesh  was  the 
senior  Ranee.  Do  you  think  she  would  budge  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  she  would  beat  us  ; 
but  the  Rajah  was  one  too  many  for  her." 

"  How  did  he  manage  it  ?  " 

"  He  ordered  in  a  lot  of  workmen  with  ladders  and 
scaffolding  and  whitewash.  The  old  Ranee  took  fright,  and 
with  a  very  bad  grace  and  a  good  deal  of  abuse,  departed. 
I  fancy  the  Rajah  has  got  the  whip-hand  of  her  at 
last." 

"  And  a  good  thing  too,  if  he  is  to  have  any  peace  in 
the  palace,"  said  Mrs.  Constable. 

"  Good  man  !  "  commented  Wythall. 

"  They  really  deserved  to  be  punished  in  some  way," 
said  Delphine,  who  bore  no  malice  now  that  she  was  safely 
back  at  the  bungalow. 

"  They  objected  to  the  bullock  carts,"  continued  Dr. 
Constable.  "  And  demanded  the  new  motor.  The  Rajah 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  He  declared  that  it  would  be  no  punish- 
ment if  they  travelled  that  way ;  besides,  they  would  all 
have  been  back  the  next  day  and  we  wanted  ten  clear  days 
to  carry  out  our  plans.  He  put  his  foot  down  firmly,  I  can 
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tell  you.  It  was  to  be  bullocks  and  nothing  else — slow 
country-cart  cattle  moving  at  a  little  less  than  two  miles 
an  hour,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  going  out  of  a 
walk.  There  was  such  wailing  and  weeping  as  you  never 
heard  as  the  Ranees,  closely  veiled,  came  down  one  by 
one  with  their  followers  and  were  packed  into  carts. 
They  departed  in  the  order  of  precedence,  the  senior 
Ranee  going  first." 

"  How  pleased  you  must  have  been  to  see  the  last  of 
them,"  said  Delphine.  "  It  gave  you  a  welcome  holiday." 

Dr.  Constable  smiled.  His  wife  went  further ;  she 
laughed  as  she  said — 

"  It's  a  fine  holiday  he  has  had  !  Every  afternoon  he 
has  motored  out  after  them  at  the  Rajah's  request,  to  in- 
quire into  their  health  and  to  see  that  everything  was  being 
done  for  their  comfort." 

"  I  was  quite  reconciled  to  the  trouble,"  said  Dr. 
Constable.  "  No  sooner  did  we  get  rid  of  them  than  the 
zenana  rooms  were  thoroughly  turned  out  with  the  finest 
spring  cleaning  they  have  ever  seen.  There  has  been  such 
a  whitewashing  inside  and  out ;  rematting,  recarpeting, 
with  no  end  of  improvements,  especially  in  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  senior  Ranee.  Other  rooms  never  used 
before  have  been  cleaned  and  made  habitable.  The  Ranees 
ought  to  be  very  pleased  with  them." 

"  They  won't  see  them  if  they  are  in  banishment,"  said 
Mrs.  Wythall. 

"  They  all  came  back  this  morning  by  the  bullock  carts 
in  the  same  order  as  they  went.  They  have  been  six  days 
going,  two  days  at  the  summer  palace  to  rest,  and  six  days 
coming  back.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are  sufficiently 
chastened  and  will  not  be  up  to  any  tricks  again  for  some 
time  to  come.  It  was  the  Rajah's  own  thought  to  punish 
them  by  a  fortnight's  steady  travel  on  an  uninteresting 
road  not  in  the  best  condition.  They  have  had  sunshine 
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and  rain,  cold  and  heat,  dust  and  mud  ;  but  they  are  none 
the  worse  in  health  ;  in  fact,  I  think  they  are  all  the  better 
for  the  fresh  air  they  have  had.  Well,  Dersingham  !  Got 
back  to  your  secretarial  duties  again,  I  suppose,"  he  con- 
cluded, turning  to  Ted,  who  had  been  talking  to  the  Dewan. 

"  Slipped  into  harness  at  once,"  replied  the  secretary. 
"  I  hadn't  been  in  the  bungalow  ten  minutes  when  I  was 
wanted  in  the  purdah  room.  The  Eanees  had  just  returned 
from  their  punishment  excursion,  and  they  were  furious 
at  the  changes  made  by  the  Eajah.  The  rooms  occupied 
by  the  senior  Ranee  were  locked  and  all  her  properties 
turned  out  into  the  suite  belonging  to  the  second  Ranee. 
There  had  been  a  move  all  down  the  line.  The  only  one 
who  appeared  to  be  at  all  satisfied  with  the  new  arrange- 
ment was  the  fourth  Ranee,  to  whom  had  been  assigned 
the  new  rooms.  She  said  that  it  was  as  good  as  going  to  a 
new  house." 

"  What  did  you  do  to  bring  peace  ?  " 

"  Assured  them  that  I  was  powerless  to  make  any 
alteration ;  that  it  had  been  done  by  the  Rajah's  orders 
while  I  was  away.  Thereupon  they  clamoured  to  see  him 
and  I  had  to  say  that  he  was  busy  with  the  Resident.  The 
mention  of  your  name,  Mr.  Harlesden,"  continued  Ted, 
turning  to  the  Resident,  who  had  just  arrived,  "  gave  a  new 
direction  to  their  wrath.  They  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Rajah  has  been  acting  under  your  advice. 
They  are  going  to  ask  him  to  have  you  blown  from  a  gun, 
I  believe." 

"  How  did  you  settle  the  racket  ?  " 

"  The  Rajah  had  foreseen  that  there  would  be  trouble, 
and  he  was  prepared.  He  wrote  and  told  me  what  he  was 
doing  and  the  reason  for  it,  which  he  will  announce  by  and 
bye.  I  was  to  warn  them  that  if  they  did  not  occupy  the 
rooms  that  he  had  assigned  to  them  by  midday,  every 
door  was  to  be  locked  and  they  were  to  be  deported  again, 
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never  to  return.  The  carts  had  been  detained  in  the  palace 
courtyard  and  were  waiting  in  readiness.  The  news  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression.  One  or  two  of  them  began 
to  cry,  judging  by  the  sounds  I  heard  behind  the  curtain. 
It  didn't  take  long  for  the  senior  Ranee  to  come  to  a  decision. 
The  whole  lot  trooped  back  in  a  hurry  to  take  possession. 
So  ended  the  trouble." 

"  And  there  they  are  in  the  women's  gallery  watching 
us  as  usual  behind  the  curtains,"  said  Dr.  Constable. 
"  To-morrow  their  gang  of  spies  will  be  at  work  reporting 
news  that  must  be  startling  if  it  isn't  accurate.  Here 
comes  the  Rajah." 

The  ruler  of  Shivapore  wore  a  uniform  of  blue,  resplen- 
dent with  gold  and  steel.  On  his  head  was  a  dark  blue 
turban  banded  with  rich  gold  embroidery  and  ornamented 
by  a  jewel  from  which  sprang  the  royal  aigrette.  He  looked 
every  inch  a  man  as  he  passed  slowly  up  the  length  of  the 
hall  to  the  strains  of  martial  music  supplied  by  the  band  of 
the  Bodyguard.  This  time  his  glance  turned  from  right 
to  left  with  quick  recognition  of  his  nobles  and  friends. 
Once  more  his  eye  was  drawn  towards  Delphine.  As  she 
caught  it  she  made  a  court  curtsey  and  smiled.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  salutation  with  an  answering  curve  of  the 
lips  in  which  was  no  offence  to  any  one. 

He  took  his  seat  on  the  throne  and  when  the  music 
came  to  an  end  the  Resident  presented  the  English  guests  ; 
and  afterwards  the  nobles  and  native  gentlemen  were 
presented  in  turn  by  the  Dewan. 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  the  Rajah  rose  and  moved 
forward,  facing  the  body  of  the  hall.  It  was  evident  that 
he  had  something  to  say.  The  buzz  of  conversation  died 
down,  and  all  ears  were  strained  to  catch  his  words.  He 
spoke  in  his  own  tongue  understood  by  most  of  the  English 
present. 

"  Gentlemen,  my  caste  has  been  restored  ;  the  shraddah 
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ceremonies  have  been  performed  ;  and  I  hope  I  have  shown 
sufficiently  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  my  people  by  the 
part  I  played  at  the  last  durbar  and  again  at  the  temple 
festival.  I  have  one  more  duty  to  perform." 

He  paused,  and  the  silence  was  intense.  Every  man 
held  his  breath  in  expectation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
secretary  and  his  sister,  no  one  knew  what  was  coming. 

"  My  last  duty  is  to  marry.  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
choosing  a  bride  for  myself.  My  choice  is  made.  I  have 
asked  Gopaula  Bahadur  for  his  daughter,  and  he  has 
consented." 

Again  there  was  a  slight  pause,  and  he  continued.  "  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  of  introducing  my  future  bride 
to  you." 

The  Rajah  turned  his  head  for  a  brief  moment  and  looked 
at  Delphine,  who  responded  with  a  brave  smile.  Unknown 
to  him  it  covered  a  sore  heart.  Romance  for  her  was  dead. 
She  had  lost  her  lover. 

Up  the  hall  walked  Gopaula,  leading  his  daughter  by 
the  hand.  She  was  clothed  in  white  satin,  and  wore 
pearls  and  diamonds  worthy  of  the  royal  state  awaiting 
her.  With  a  dignity  that  lost  nothing  by  the  new  shyness 
which  caused  the  brave  eyes  to  be  lowered,  she  advanced 
towards  the  dais.  The  Rajah  descended  the  steps  and  her 
hand  was  placed  in  his.  He  took  her  to  the  seat  next  the 
throne  and  they  sat  down  side  by  side. 

Then  for  the  first  time  she  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes.  It 
was  easy  to  read  there  the  happiness  that  had  come  to  the 
daughter  of  Gopaula  Bahadur.  Surely  in  the  warmth  of 
that  great  love  Narayan  might  find  at  least  a  partial 
realization  of  the  dream  that  bid  fair  at  one  time  to  turn 

his  brain. 

***** 

The  wedding  ceremonies — they  were  not  a  few — began  at 
once,  but  Delphine  did  not  stay  for  them.  The  invitation 
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procured  for  her  by  Mrs.  Constable  was  accepted  gratefully, 
and  she  returned  to  Calcutta  promising  to  pay  Shivapet  one 
more  visit  before  sailing  for  England. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  leave,  Ted,"  she  said.  "  I 
hoped  to  stay  some  time  with  you  ;  but  after  what  happened 
in  the  palace  I  am  sure  it  is  best  for  me  to  go." 

"  Very  much  so,"  he  replied  cheerfully.  "  Don't  worry 
yourself  about  me.  I  shall  be  all  right." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  will  be  rather  lonely,  and  those  Ranees 
are  such  a  thorn  in  your  flesh." 

"  I  shan't  have  to  worry  about  them  now.  The  new 
Ranee  Royama  will  settle  their  affairs  for  them.  She  can 
manage  the  lot  single-handed,  and  she  will  have  the  Rajah 
behind  her  if  she  wants  any  help." 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  keep  house  for  yourself  ?  " 
asked  Delphine,  presently. 

"  Don't  think  I  shall  try,"  he  replied,  a  little  awkwardly. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  then  ?  " 

"  Follow  the  Rajah's  example  and  marry." 

"  Who  ?  "  cried  Delphine,  astounded. 

"  You  see  it's  like  this,  old  girl.  Before  I  left  England 
I  sounded  Carrie  on  the  subject.  We  couldn't  make  it  an 
engagement  because  I  didn't  know  in  the  least  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  As  soon  as  I  found  it  was  a  decent  life  and 
the  quarters  were  fit,  I  wrote  to  Carrie.  You  see  you  could 
leave  at  any  minute  if  things  hadn't  been  comfortable ; 
but  if  once  we  were  married  Carrie  couldn't.  She's  coming 
out  before  you  sail,  and  we  shall  be  married  in  Calcutta." 

"Oh!   Ted!    I  am  so  glad  !" 

All  the  same,  as  Delphine  travelled  back  to  Calcutta  to 
pay  her  visit  she  was  conscious  of  a  strange  loneliness. 

Some  one  else  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  same 
depression.  Harlesden's  eyes  had  told  him  much  and  his 
hopes  were  at  a  low  ebb.  The  future  held  many  clouds. 
Sometimes  he  fancied  that  they  might  have  a  silver  lining 
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for  him  in  the  far  distance.  At  other  moments  he  tried 
to  resign  himself  to  an  indefinite  bachelorhood ;  for  if  it 
was  not  Delphine,  it  should  be  nobody  else.  Of  that  he 
was  convinced. 

A  man  of  less  determination  might  have  given  up  hope, 
but  he  was  not  that  kind. 

When  the  exodus  took  place  in  the  hot  season  to  Simla, 
Harlesden's  thoughts  turned  to  privilege  leave  and  a  run 
home. 

We  have  the  word  of  a  well-known  writer  that  people 
who  have  been  in  India  are  liable  to  hear  the  East  a-calling. 

If  Delphine  chanced  to  hear  it,  it  should  not  be  his 
fault  if  he  did  not  profit  by  it. 


THE   END 
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37-39-  Guillem  de  Castro:  Las  Moce- 

dadesdelCid,  I.,  II. 
40.  Dante:  La  Vita  Nuova. 
41-44.  Cervantes:  Cinco  Novelas  ejem- 

plares. 

45.  Camoes:  Os  Lusiadas:  Canto  V., 

VI.,  VII. 

46.  Moliere:  L'Avare. 

47.  Petrarca :  I  Trionfi. 

48-49.  Boccaccio :    Decameron :    Terza 

giornata. 

50.  Corneille:  China. 
51-52  Camoes  :  Os  Lusiadas  :  Canto  VIII., 

IX.,  X. 

53-54  La  Chanson  de  Roland. 
55-58  Alfred    de    Musset :    Premieres 

Poesies. 
59.  Boccaccio :   Decameron  :  Quarta 

giornata. 
60-61.  Maistre     Pierre      Pathelin : 

Farce  du  XV'«  siecle. 
62-63.  Giacomo  Leopard!  :  Canti. 
64-65.  Chateaubriand:  Atala. 

66.  Boccaccio  :    Decameron,    Quint  a 

giornata. 
67-70.  Blaise  Pascal :  Les  Provincia'es. 


BIERCE  (AMBROSE).— In    the 

Midst  of  Life.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.6^. ; 
p.  Svo,  bds.,  2s. :  cr.  Svo,  pic.  cov.  is.  net. 


BINDLOSS  (HAROLD),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3$.  6J.  each. 
The  Concession-hunters. 
The  Mistress  of  Eonaventure. 
Daventry's  Daughter. 
A  Sower  of  Wheat. 
Ainslie's    Ju-ju.     Crown   Svo,   cloth, 
35.  6d.  :  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  2s. 


BLAKE    WILLIAM):  A  Critical 

Study  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.      With  a 
Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  buckram.  6s.  net. 


BOCCACCIO.— The   Decameron. 

With  -a  Portrait.     Pott   Svo,   cloth,   gilt 
top.  T.S.  net  ;  leather,  cilt  edges,  3.?.  net. 

BODKINTMcD.,  KTCOTBooks  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3.5.  (tit.  each. 
Shillelagh  and  Shamrock. 
Patsey  the  Omadaun. 


BORENIUS  (TANCRED).— The 
Painters  of  Vicenza.  With  15  full- 
page  Plates.  Demy  8vo..  cloth,  7 j.<&.  net. 


BOSSES    AND    CORBELS    OF 
EXETER  CATHEDRAL.     By  E.  K. 

PKIDEAUX  and  G.  R.  HOLT  SHAFTO. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  7s  6rf.  net, 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BOURGET    (PAUL).— A  Living 

Lie.  Translated  by  JOHN  DK  VILLIERS. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. ;  CHEAP 
EDITION,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 


BOYLE    (F.),    Works   by.    Post 

8vo,  illustrated  hoards.  25.  each. 
Chronicles  of  No-Man's  Land, 
Camp  Notes.        | Savage  Life. 


BRAND    (JOHN).— Observations 

on  Popular  Antiquities.  With  the 
Additions  of  Sir  HENKY  ELLIS.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3.1.  6d. 


BRAYSHAWfJ.  DODSWORTH). 

—Slum  Silhouettes:  Stories  of  London 
Life.    Crown  Svo,  clcth,  T.S.  dd. 


BREWER'S  (Rev.   Dr.)  Diction 

aries.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6</.  each. 
ThaReader'sHandbook  of  Famous 

Names    in    Fiction.   Allusions, 

References,     Proverbs,    Plots, 

Stories,  and  Poems. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles :  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic. 


BREWSTER    (Sir    DAVID), 

Worka  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  4.5.  6d.  each. 
More  Worlds  than  One:    Creed  of 

Philosopher,  Hope  of  Christian.    Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science:  GALILEO, 

TYCHO  BRAKE,  and  KEPLER. 
Letters  on   Natural   Magic.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 


BRIDGE    CATECHISM.     By   R. 

H.  BRYDOES.  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  z.r.  6d.  net. 


BUCHANAN     (RO»BRT>-<**//»»«rf. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  t>d.  each  ;    post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man.    With  n  Illustra- 
tions bv  F.  BARNARD. 
Lady  Kilpatrlck. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water.  |  Foxglove  Manor. 
The  New  Abelard.  |  Rachel  Dene. 
Matt:  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 

Crown  Svo.  cioth,  3$.  6d.  each. 

Red  and  "White  Heather. 

Andromeda. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo.  6d.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

God  and  the  Man. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  LARGE 
TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITION.  Pott  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2^.  net ;  leather.gilt  edges, 
3s.  net.  

The  Charlatan.  By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN 
and  HENRY  MURRAY.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
with  Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  KOBINSOX, 
3.5.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  21. 


BURGESS  (QELETT)  and  WILL 

IRW1N.  —  The    Picaroons:    A  San 
Francisco  Night's   Entertainment. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3.?.  M. 


BRIDGE  (J.  S  C.).— From  Island 

to  Empire:  A  History  of  theExpansion  of 
England  by  Force  of  Arms.  With  Intro- 
duction byAdm.SirCYPRiAN  BRIDGE,  Maps 
and  Plans.  Large  crown  8vo,cloth,6.t.net. 


BURTON     (ROBERT).     —   The 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth.  7.?.  6d. 


BRIGHT  (FLORENCE).— A  Girl 

Capitalist.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


BROWNING'S (ROBT.)  POEMS. 

Large  fcap.  410,  cloth,  6s.  net  each  ;  LARGE 
PAPER  EDITION,  parchment,  12s.  6d.  net 
each.— Also  an  Edition  in  the  ST.MARTIN'S 
LIBRARY,  post  Svo,  cloth,  zs.  net  each  ; 
leather,  3?,  net  each. 

Plppa  Passes;  and  Men  and 
Women.  With  10  Plates  in  Colour 
after  E.  FORTESCUE  BRICKDALE. 

Dramatis  Person  SB;  and  Dramatic 
Romances  and  Lyrics.  With  10 
Plates  in  Colour  after  E.  F.  BRICKDALE. 


CAINE  (HALL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 
Illustrated  boards,  23.  each  ;  cloth  limp, 
2s.  M.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.  I  The  Deemster. 

Also  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  of  the  three  novels, 
crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each  ;  CHEAP  POPU- 
LAR EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,portrait  cover, 
6d.  each  ;  and  the  FINE  PAPER  EDITION 
of  The  Deemster,  pott  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  2s.  net  :  leather,  gilt  edges.  3».  net. 


BRYDEN    (H.    A.).— An    Exiled 

Scot.       With     Frontispiece    by    J.    S. 
CROMPTON,  R.I.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  j,s. 6d. 


CAMERON  (V.  LOVETT).-The 
Cruise  of  the  '  Black  Prince ' 
Privateer.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  with  2  Illus- 
trations by  P.  MACNAB,  3$.  6d. ;  post  Svo, 
picture  boards,  is. 


BRYDGES  (HAROLD).  —  Uncle 

5am  at  Home.    With  91  Illusts.    Post 
Svo,  illust.  boards  2s.  :  cioth  limp.  2s.6d. 


CAMPBELL  (A.  GODRIC).  — 
Fleur- de- Camp:  a  Daughter  of 
France.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6.r. 


BUCHANAN  (ROBERT),  PoemsJ 

and  Novels  by. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Robert  Buchanan,  i  Vols.,  crown 
Svo,  buckram,  with  Portrait  Frontispiece 
to  each  volume,  12s. 


CAMPING    IN    THE    FOREST. 

1  With  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Line  hs- 
MARGARET  CLAYTON.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth, 
3.?.  6d.  net. 


CARLYLE   (THOMAS).-On  the 

Choice  cf  Books.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  u.6rf. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


CARROLL  (LEWIS),  Books  by. 
Alice    In    'Wonderland.     With    12 

Coloured  arid  many  Line  Illustrations  by 

MILLICENT  SOWEHBY.  Large  crown  Svo, 

cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Feeding  the  Mind.    With  a  Preface 

by  W.  H.  DRAPER.    Post  Svo,  boards, 

is.  net ;  lealber,  za.  net. 


CARRUTH  (HAYDEN).— TheAd- 

ventures  of  Jones.     With   17  Illusts. 
Fcap.  Svo.  picture  cover,  is.  :  cloth,  is.  6d. 


CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  Works. 

Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 
Doubtful  Ones. — Vol.  II.,  Poems  and 
Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C. 
SWINBURNE. — Vol.  III.,  Translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols., 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each. 


CHATFIELD-TAYLOR  (H.  C.)— 
Fame's  Pathway.    Cr.  Svo.,  cloth,  6s. 


CHAUCER  for  Children:  A  Gol- 
den Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R  HAWEIS.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4(0.  cloth.  3.5.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  the  Story 
ot  his  Times  and  his  Work.  By  Mrs. 
H.  R.  HAWEIS.  Demy  Svo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  Printed  in  black-letler  upon 
hand-made  paper.  With  Illustrations  by 
AMBROSE  DUDLEY.  Fcap.  410,  decorated 
cloth,  red  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 


CHESNEY      (WEATHERBY), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. 

each. 

The  Cable-man. 
The  Romance  of  a  Queen. 
The  Claimant.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


CHESS,  The  Laws  and  Practice 

of;  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Openings. 
By  HOWARD  STAUNTON.  Edited  by 
R  B.  WORMALD.  Crown  Rvo.  cloth,  5j. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess:  A 
Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the 
Forces  in  obedience  to  Strategic  Principle. 
By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C.  HOWELL. 
Long  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament. 
The  Authorised  Account  of  the  230  Games 
played  Aug.-Sept.,  1895.  With  Annota- 
tions by  PILLSBURY,  LASKER,  TARRASCH, 
STEINITZ,  SCHIFFERS,  TEICHMANN,  BAR- 
DELEBEN,  BLACKBURNE,  GUNSBERG, 
TINSLEY,  MASON,  and  ALBIN  ;  Biographi- 
cal Sketches,  and  22  Portraits.  Edited  by 

H.  F.  CHESHIRE.    Crown  Svo.  cloth. 5$. 

CLARE  (AUSflN)~Stories  by. 

By  the  Rise  of  the  River.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Tideway. 
Randal  of  Randalholme. 


CLODD     (EDWARD).  —  Myths 

»u<!  Drenms,    Crown  Rvo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


CLIVE  (Mrs.  ARCHER),  Novels 

by.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  each ;  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 


COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN), 

Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2.?. 

The  Red  Sultan.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3$.  fid.  ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2.?. 

The  Burden  of  Isabel.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  31.  6d. 


COLBRON     (GRACE    I.). —Joe 

Miiller,  Detective.    Crown  Svo, cloth, 
6s.  [Shortly. 


COLLINS  (J.  CHURTON,  M.A.). 
—Jonathan  Swift.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3.?.  6rf. 


COLLINS  (MORTIMER  and 

FRANCES),    Novels  by.     Cr.Svo,  cl., 
3.?.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustd.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

You  Play  ma  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

Frances. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Transmigration. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

Sweet  Anne  Page. 

Sweet  and  Twenty. 


COLLINS  (WILKIE),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  picture 
boards,  2s.  each  ;  cl.  limp.  2s.  f>d.  each. 

Antonina.  j  Basil.  I  Hide  and  Seek 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Moonstone.  |  Man  and  "Wife. 

The  Dead  Secret.    [     After  Dark. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

No  Name        I      My  Miscellanies. 

Armadale.     |      Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.?  I  The  Black  Robe, 

The  New  Magdalen. 

Frozen  Deep.  I    A  Rogue's  Life. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel's  Daughter. 

Heart  and  Science.  I  '  I  Say  No." 

The  Evil  Genius.  I  Little  Novels. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  I  Blind  Love. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  f<d.  each. 

Antonina.  !    Blind  Love. 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

Moonstone.  |  The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Dead  Secret.    I        No  Name. 

Man  and  Wife         |       Armadale. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Woman  in  "White.  LARGE  TYPE, 
FIXE  PAPER  EDITION.  Pott  Svo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  2s.  net  :  leather,  gilt  edges,  3$.  net. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  LARGE  TYPE  J?pfT, 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


COLOUR-BOOKS :  Topographi- 

cal.    Large  fcap.  4(0,  cloth,  2Oi.net  each. 

"Switzerland:  The  Country  and 
its  People.  By  CLARENCE  ROOK. 
With  56  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
Mrs.  JAMES  J  ARDINE,  and  24  in  Two  Tints. 

•The  Face  of  China.  Written  and 
Illus.  in  Colour  and  Line  by  E.  G.  KEMP. 

*The  Colour  of  Rome.  By  OLAVE 
M.  POTTER.  With  Introduction  by 
DOUGLAS  SLADEN,  and  Illustrations  in  3 
Colours  and  Sepia  by  YOSHIO  MARKING. 

*Tbe  Colour  of  London.  By  W.  J. 
LOFTIE,  F.S.A,  Introduction  by  M.  H. 
SPIELMANN.  F.S.A..:. and  Illustrations  in 
Three  Colours  by  YOSHIO  MARKING. 

•The  Colour  of  Paris.    By  MM.  LES 

ACADEMICIENS    GONCOURT.    "Edited    by 

LUCIEN  DESCAVES.  With  Introduction  by 
L.  BENEDITE.  Translated  by  M.  D.  FROST. 
Illustrated  in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia, 
with  an  Essay,  by  YOSHIO  MARKING. 

The  Rhine.  By  H.  J.  MACKINDER. 
With  Illostrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
Mrs.  JAMES  JARDINE,  and  Two  Maps. 
'Assist  of  St.  Francis.  By  Mrs. 
R.GOFF.  With  Introduction  by  J.  KERR 
LAWSON.  Illus.  in  Three  Colours  by  Col. 
R.  GOFF,  and  from  the  Old  Masters. 

Devon:  its  Moorlands,  Streams, 
and  Coasts.  By  Lady  ROSALIND 
NORTHCOTE.  With  Illustrations  in  Threo 
Colours  by  F.  J.  WiDGERY. 

The  Greater  Abbeys  of  England. 
By  Risht  Rev.  ABBOT  GASQUET.  With 
do  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
WARWICK  GOBLE. 

•»»  SPECIAL  COPIES  an  pure  rag  paper  ef 
thise  marked  *  may  be  had. 

Venice.  By  BERYL  DE  SBLINCOURT  and 
MAYSTURGE-HENDERSON.  With  30  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  by  REGINALD 
EARRATT,  A.R.W.S.  Large  foolscap  410, 
cloth,  los.  6rf.  net. 

From  the  Thames  to  the  Scino. 
By  CHARLES  PKARS.  With  40  Illusts. 
in  Three  Colours  and  Monochrome.  Lge. 
fcap.  410,  cloth,  12.5  6rf.  net. 

Oxford  from  Within.  By  HUGH  DK 
S6LINCOURT.  With  a  Note  and  20  Illusts, 
in  Colour  and  Monochrome  by  YOSHIO 
MARKING.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  Japanese  Artist  in  London.  By 
YosHio  MARKING.  With  8  Coloured 
and  4  Monochrome  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  6.9.  net. 

In  the  Abruzzi  :  The  Country  and  the 
People.  By  ANNE  MACDONELL.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by  AMY 
ATKINSON.  Large  crown  8vo.  cl.,  6s.  net. 

The  Barbarians  of  Morocco.  By 
COUNT STKRN BERG.  \Vith  12  llh-.sts.  in 
Three  Colours  by  DOUGLAS  Fox  PlTT, 
R.I.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  Face  of,  Mancburia,  Korea, 
and  Russian  Turkestan.  Written 
and  Illustrated  by  E.  G.  KEMP.  With  24 
Plates  in  Colour  and  Monochrome. 
Large  fcap.4to,  cloth,  7$.  bd.  net. 


COLQUHOUN    (M.    J.).— Every 

Inch   a  Soldier.       Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 


COLT-BREAKING, Hints  on.  By 

W.  M.  HUTCHISON.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3$.  6d. 


COLTON      (ARTHUR).    —   The 

Belted  Seas.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. 


COLVILL    (HELEN    H.).— The 

Incubus.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 


COMPENSATION   ACT   (THE), 

1906:     Who    pays,    to    whom,    to 
what,    and  when  it  is    applicable. 

By  A.  CLEMENT  EDWARDS,  M. P.   Crown 
Svo,  is.  net ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 


COMPTON  (HERBERT),  Novels  by. 
The    Inimitable    Mrs.    Massing- 
ham.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  -,  POPU- 
LAR EDITION,  medium  Svo,  6d. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6J.  each. 
The  Wilful  Way. 
The  Queen  can  do  no  Wrong. 
To  Defeat  the  Ends  of  Justice. 


COOPER  (E.  H.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  (id.  each. 
Geoffory  Hamilton. 
The  Karquis  and  Pamela. 


CORNISH  (J.  F.).— Sour  Grapes. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


C  O  R  N  W  A  L  L.—  Popular 

Romances  of  the  West  of  England  : 

The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  by  ROBERT 
HUNT,  F.K.S.  With  two  Plates  by 
GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  Cr.Svo,  cl.,  -js.fxi. 


CRADDOCK  (C.  EGBERT),  by. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  bd.\ 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6J.  each. 
His  Vanished  Star.  |  The  Windfall. 


CRESSWELL       (HENRY).  —  A 

Lady  of  Misrule.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  (>s. 


CRIM    (MATT).— Adventures  of 

a  Fair  Rebel.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 


CROCKETT  (S.  R.)  and  others.— 

Tules    of     our     Coast.      By    a     R. 

CROCKETT,  GILBERT  PARKER,  HAROLD 
FREDERIC,  'Q.,'and  W.CLARK  RUSSELL. 
With  13  Illustrations  by  KKANK  BRANG- 
WYN,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d. 


8 


CHATTO  £  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


CROKER  (Mrs.  B.  M.),  Novels 

by.      Crown    8vo,   cloth,   3*.  6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,   illustrated    boards,   2s.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  fid.  each. 
Pretty  Miaa  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage.   1    Mr.  Jervis. 
Diana  Harrington. 
Two  Masters.       |       Intorforenca. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
A  Third  Person.    |    Proper  Pride. 
Village  Tales  &  Jungle  Tragedies. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single? 

•To  Let/ 

Crown  bvo,  cloth,  3.?.  (>d.  each. 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry. 
Miss  Balmaine's  Past. 
Jason.  |  Beyond  the  Pale. 

Terence:    With  6  Iliusts.  by  S.  PAGET. 
The  Cat's-paw.    With   12  Illustrations 

by  FRED  PEGRAM. 
The    Spanish    Necklace.      With 

illusts.by  F.  PEGRAM.— Also  a  Cheap  Ed., 

without  Iliusts..  picture  cover,  is.  net. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.1.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Infatuation.      |    Some  One  Else. 
POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  t>d.  each. 
Proper  Pride.    |   The  Cat's-paw, 
Diana  Harrington. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Beyond  the  Pale. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
Miss  Baimaine'bi  Past. 
Married  or  Single? 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 


CROSS      (HELEN     R.).— Aunt 

Maria's  Dressing-table,  A  Book  for 
Children  to  Paint  in  and  to  Read,  with 
Illustrations.  Square  Svo,  boards,  ii.net. 


CROSS  (MARGARET  B.),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
A  Question  of  Means. 
Opportunity.      VV'itU    Frontispiece   by 

HILDA  B.  WIENER. 


CRUIKSHANK'S    COMIC    AL- 

A1ANACK.  Complete  in  Two  SERIES  : 
the  FIRST  from  1835  to  1843  ;  the 
SECOND,  from  1844  to  1853.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  75.  6d.  each. 


CUMMINQ    (C.    F.    GORDON), 

Works  by.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  (a.  each. 
In  the  Hebrides.  "With  24  Illustrations. 
lu  the  Himalayas  and  on  the 

Indian  Plains.  With  42  illustrations 
Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  28  Illustrations. 
JYia  Cornwall  to  Egypt.    Frontis. 

CURiOSITIES  IN   CLUBS.     By 

Ralph  Nevill.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
net. [Preparing 

CU5SANS  (JOHN  E.).— A  Hand- 

book  of  Heraldry;  including  instruc- 
tions for  Tracing  Pedigrees,  Deciphering 
Ancient  MSS.,  &c.  With  408  Woodcuts 
nad  3  Colrd.  Plates.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


DANBY  (FRANK).— A  Coquette 

In  Crape.     Foolscap  Svo,  picture  cover, 
dd.  :  cloth,  is.  net. 


DAUDET     (ALPHONSE).  — The 

Kvangeiist;     or.    Port    Salvation. 

Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  3$.  fid.  ;  post  8vo,  bds.,  2j. 


DAVENANT  (FRANCIS).— Hints 

for  Parents  on  Choice  of  Profession 
for  their  Sons.     Crown  8vo,  is.  Gd. 

DAVIDSON  (H.  C,).— Mr.   Sad- 

ler's  Daughters.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  bd. 


DAVIES    (Dr.   N.   E.  YORKE-)7 

Works  by.    Cr.  8vo.  is.  ea.:  cl..  15.  bd.  ea. 
One   Thousand  Medical   Maxims 

and  Surgical  Hints.  <^ 

Nursery  Hints  :  A  Mother's  Guide. 
The    Dietetic    Cure    of    Obesity 

(Foods  for  the  Fat).   With  Chapters 

on  the  Treatment  of  Gout  by  Diet. 
Aids  to  Long  Life.  Cr.  8vo.  23. :  cl.2s.6d. 
Wine  and    Health~:~~How  to  enjoy 

both.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


DEAKIN  (DOROTHEA),  Stories 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each. 
The  Poet  and  the  Pierrot. 
The  Princess  &  the  Kitchen-maid. 

DEFOE  (DANIEL).  —  Robinson 

Crusoe.  With  37  Iliusts.  by  GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK.  LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER 
EDITION.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3.5.  net. 


DE  MILLE  (JAMES).— AStrange 

Manuscript  found  in  a  Copper 
Cylinder.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  19 
Illustrations  by  GILBERT  GAUL,  3$.  dd. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 


DEVONSHIRE  SCENERY,  The 

History  of.  By  ARTHUR  W.  CLAYDEN, 
M.A.  With  Ilhis.Deniy8vo,cl.,ior.6</.  net. 
Devon  :  Its  Moorlands,  Streams, 
and  Coasts.  By  Lady  ROSALIND 
NORTHCOTB.  With  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colours  by  F.  J.  WiDGERY.  Large  fcap. 
4to.  cloth,  2os.  net. 


DEWAR   (Q.  A.  B.).-The  Airy 

Way.    Crown  8vo.  c'oth,  6c.  net. 


DEWAR    (T.    R.).  —  A    Ramble 

Round  the  O lobe.     With  220  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7$.  (xi. 


DICKENS      (CHARLES),      The 

Speeches  of.  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.  With  :i  Portrait. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth.  2s.  net  ;  leather,  3$.  net. 

The  Pocket  Charles  Dickens :  being 
Favourite  Passages  chosen  by  ALFRED 
H.  HYATT.  i6mo, cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; 

leather,  gilt  top,  35.  net.         

DlCTlONARIEST" 
The  Reader's  Handbook  of 
Famous  Names  In  Fiction, 
Allusions.  References,  Pro. 
verbs,  Plots,  Btories,and  Poems. 
By  Rev.  E.  C.  BREWER,  LL.D.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


DICTIONARIES— continued. 
A      Dictionary       of        Miracles, 

Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.    By 

Rev.  E.  C.  BREWER,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo. 

cloth,  ?s.  6d. 
Familiar  Allusions.   Ey  WILLIAM  A. 

and  CHARLES  G.  WHEELER.  Demy  8vo, 

cloth,  7s.  f>d.  net. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 

Men.    With  Historical  and  Explanatory 

Notes  by  SAMUEL  A.  BENT,  A.M.  Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 

Historical,  and  Anecdotal.      Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  6s.  f>d. 
Words,    Facts,   and    Phrases:    A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 

of-the-Way     Matters.        By      EUEZER 

EDWARDS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  M. 

D1XON (WILLMOTT),    Novels 

by.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.1.  td.  each. 
The  Rogue  of  Rye. 
King  Hal— of  Heronaea. 


DOWLINQ    (RICHARD).  —  Old 

Corcoran's  Money.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  is.  6d. 


DObSON  (AUSTIN),  Works  by. 

Crown  Svo.  buckram,  (>s.  each. 

Four  Frenchwomen.  With  Four 
Portraits. 

Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes. 
In  Three  Series,  each  6s.  ;  also  FINE- 
PAPER  EDITIONS,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  25.  net 
each  ;  leather,  3.5.  net  each. 

A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and 
other  Papens.  With  z  Illustrations. 

Side-walk  Studies.      With  5  Illusts. 

Old  Kensington  Palace,  and  oti*r 
Papers.  With  6  Illustration*. 


DONOVAN      (DICK),     Detective 

Stories  by.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s.  each  :  cloth,  25.  6d.  each, 

In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 

Link  by  Link,    j    Caught  at  Last. 

From  Information  Received. 

Suspicion  Aroused. 

Riddles  Read. 

Chronicles  of  MiohaelDanovitch. 

Crown  Svo,  cl.,  3,5.  od.  each  ;  picture  cl., 
flat  back,  2s.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2.5.  (>d.  each. 

The  Man  from  Manchester. 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3?.  bd.  each. 

Deacon  Brodia  :  or,  Behind  the  Mask. 

Tyler  Tatlock,  Private  Detective. 
Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  T,S.  6rf.  ea.  ;  pict.  cl..  flat  bk.  2.1.  ea. 

The  Records  of  Vincent  Trill. 

Tales  of  Terror. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  hd.  each  ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d.  each. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

A  Detective's  Triumphs. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s.  each 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each;  clotl 
limp,  25.  6d.  each. 

Wanted!     I     The  Man.Hunter. 

Dark  Deeds.  Crown  avo,  cloth  limp 
21.  6rf. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  21, 


DRAMATISTS,    THE    OLD. 

Edited  by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.  Cr.  Svo, 
cloth,  with  Portraits.  3s.  (id.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  WILLIAM  GlFFORD. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Three  Vols.  Vol. 
I.  contains  the  Plays  complete  ;  Vol.  II,, 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE  ;  Vol.  III., 
Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 

Marlowe's  Works.    One  Vol. 

Masslnger's  Plays.  From  GIFFORD'S 
Text.  One  Vol. 


DOYLE  (A.  CON  AN).— The  Firm 

of  Girdlestone.  Crown  Rvo.c'oth.  ?.?.  6d. 


DUMPY     BOOKS       (The)      for 

Children.    Hoy.  32010,  cloth,  is.  net  ea. 

1.  The  Flump,  The  Ameliorator, 
and  The  School-boy's  Appren- 
tice.   By  K.  V.  LUCAS. 

2.  Mrs.      Turner's      Cautionary 
Stories. 

3.  The     Bad     Family.      By     Mrs. 
FBXWICK. 

«.  The  Story  of  Little  Black 
Sambo.  By  HF.LEN  BANNERIMAN. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

5.  The  Bountiful  Lady.  By  THOMAS 

COBB. 

7.  A    Flower    Book.    Illustrated   in 
colours  by  NKLLIK  BENSON. 

8.  The  Pink  Knight.    By  J.  R.  MON- 
SELL.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

9.  The  Little  Clown.     By  THOMAS 

COBB. 

10.  A  Horse  Book.  By  MARY  TOURTF.L. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

11.  Little   People:  an   Alphabet.     By 
HENRY  MAYER  and  T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

12.  A  Dog  Book.  By  ETHEL  BICKXKLL. 
With    Pictures   in    colours  by  CARTON 
MOORE  PARK. 

14.  The  Little  Girl  Lost.  By  ELEANOR 
RAPE*. 

15.  Dollies.       By    RICHARD    HUNTER. 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  RUTH  COBIi. 

16.  The  Bad  Mrs.  Ginger.  By  HONOR 
C.  APPLE  I  ON.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

17.  Peter  Piper's  Practical  Prin- 
ciples.   Illustrated  in  colours. 

18.  Little     White     Barbara.      By 
ELEANOR  MARCH.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

20.  Towlocks    and    his    Wooden 
Horse.      By    ALICE    M.    APPLE  ION. 

lllus.  in  colours  by  HONOR  C.  APPLKTON. 

21.  Three  Little   Foxes.    By  MARY 
TOURTEL.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

22.  The  Old  Man's  Bag.    By  T.  W. 
H.  CROSLAND.    lllus.  bv  ].  R.  MONSELL. 

23.  Three   Little   Goblins.    By  M. 
G.  TAGGART.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

25.  More  Dollies.  By  RICHARD  HUN- 
TER. IIIu-;.  in  colours  bv  RUTH  COBB. 

86.  Little  Yellow  Wang-lo,  By  M. 
C.  BEI.L.,  Illustrated  iii  colours. 
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DUMPY    BOOKS— continued. 
28.  The    Sooty    Man.      By    E.    B. 

MACKINNON  aad  EDEN  COYBEE.    Illus. 
SO.  Xosallna.     Illustrated  in  colours  by 

JEAN  C.  ARCHKK. 
31.  Sammy  and  the  Snarlywink. 

Illustrated  in  colours  by  LENA  and  NOR- 

MAN  AULT. 

33.  Irene's  Christmas  Party.    By 
RICHARD  HUXTKK.  Illus.  by  RUTH  COBB. 

34.  The  Little  Soldier  Book     By 
JESSIE  POPE.    Illustrated  in  colours  by 
HENRY  MAYER. 

35.  The  Dutch  Doll's  Ditties.     By 
C.  AUBREY  MOORE. 

36.  Ten   Little  Higger   Boys.     By 
NORA  CASE. 

37.  Humpty  Dumpty's  Little  Son. 
By  HELEN  R.  CROSS. 

38.  Simple   Simon.    By  HELEN   R. 
CROSS.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

39.  The   Little   Frenchman.      By 
EDEN  COYBEE.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
K.  I.  FRICKRO. 

40.  The   Potato    Book.     By   LILY 
SCHOKIELD.     Illustrated  in  colours. 


EVERYMAN :       A       Morality, 

With  Illustrations  by  AMBROSE  DUDLEY. 
Printed  on  pure  rag  paper.  Fcap.  410, 
decorated  cloth,  red  top,  2s.  6d.  net 

EYE"S7~OurT~How    to    Preserve 

Them.  By  JOHN  BROWNING.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  is. 


DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE), 

Books  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7$.  6d.  each. 
A    Social    Departure.       With    in 

Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSKND. 
An   American   Girl    in   London. 

With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.TOWNSEND. 
The     Simple    Adventures    of   a 

Memsahib.    With  37  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  3*.  6<2.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  To-Day. 
Yemen's  Aunt.    With  47  Illustrations 


DUTT(ROMESH  C.).— England 

and     India:      Progress    during    One 
Hundred  Years.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 


DYSON    (EDWARD). —  In    the 

Roarln?  Fifties.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  fit 


EDWARDES    (.Mrs.      ANNIb;, 

Novels  by. 
A    Point    of    Honour.      Post    Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Archie    Lovell.     Crown    Svo,    cloth, 

3.5.  6rf. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  Plaster  Saint.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  3*.  6d 


EDWARDS     (ELIEZER).— 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:    A  Die 

tionary  of  Curious,  Quaiut.and  Out-of-the 
Way  Matters.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  dd. 


EQERTON     (Rev.     J.     C.). 

Sussex    Folk   and    Sussex    Ways. 

With  Four  Illust*.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  51. 


EQQLESTON         (EDWARD).— 

ROTV.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ts. 

ENGLISHMAN    (An)   in  Paris: 

Recollections  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
Empire.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3$.  6d. 


EPISTOL/E    OBSCURORUM 

Virorum  (1515-1517).  Latin  Text, 
with  Translation,  Introduction,  Notes. 
&c.,  by  F.  G.  STOKES.  (Edition  limited 
to  500  copies.)  Royal  Svo,  buckram, 
35*-  net. 


FAIRY      TALES       FROM 

TUSCANY.  By  ISABELLA  M.  ANDER- 
TON.  Square  i6mo.  cloth,  with  Frontis- 
piece, is.  net. 


FAMILIAR    ALLUSIONS:    Mis- 

cellaneous  Information,  including  Cele- 
brated Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces, 
Country  Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  &c. 
By  W.  A.  and  C.  G.  WHEELER.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth.  7s.  6fi.  net. 


FAMILIAR    SHORT    SAYINGS 

of  Great  Men.    By  S.  A.  BENT,  A.M. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7.5.  6rf. 


FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  Works 

by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  41.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a 
Candle :  Lectures  delivered  before  a 
Juvenile  Audience.  Edited  by  WILLIAM 
CROOKES,  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illusts. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each 
other.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  CROOKES, 
F.C.S.  With  Illustrations. 


FARRAR  (F.W.,  D.D.).— Ruskin 

as   a     Religious    Teacher.      Square 
ifimo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  Is.  net. 


FARRER    (J.    ANSON).— War: 

Three  Essayg.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  M. 


FENN  (Q.  MANVILLE),  Novels 

by.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,   3*.  6rf.   each ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2$.  each. 
The  New  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 
The  White  Virgin. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3.1.  6d.  each. 
A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a  Fortune. 
The  Case  of  Ails*  Gray. 
Commodore  Junk. 
Black  Blood.        |     In  Jeopardy. 
Double  Cunning. 
A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle. 
The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
The  Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
The  Man  with  a  Shadow. 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
This  Man's  Wife. 
The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three 

Bits  of  Paste. 
Running  Amok. 
Black  Shadows. 
The  Cankerworm. 
So  Like  a  'Woman. 

A  Crimson  Crime.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3$.  bd.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2.1. ; 
POPULAR  EPITION,  medium  8vo,  6rf, 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


FICTION,  a  Catalogue  of,   with 

Descriptions  and  Reviews  of  nearly 
TWELVE  HUNDRED  NOVELS,  sent  free 
by  CHATTO  &  WINDUS  upon  application 


FREEMAN  (R.  AUSTIN).— John 

Thorndyke's  Cases.  Illustrated  by  H. 
M.  BROCK,  and  from  Photographs. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d. 


FIREWORK  -  MAKING,      The 

Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  THOMAS  KENTISH.  With 
267  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  3.?.  6J. 


FISHER  (ARTHUR  O.),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6>-.  each. 

Withyford.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece by  G.  D.  ARMOUR,  and  5  Plates  in 
sspia  by  R.  H.  BUXTOX. 

The»Land  of  Silent  Feet,  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  G.  D.  ARMOUR. 


FRENCH   VERSE:     LA    LYRE 

D'AMQUR.  With  Notes  by  C.  B. 
LEWIS,  and  a  Photogravure  t  ronlispiece. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth.  $s.  net.  [Shortly. 


FITZGERALD     (PERCY),      by. 

Fatal  Zero.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6J. ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
Bella  Donna.        |     Polly. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 
Saventy-flvo  Broo&e  Street. 
Samuel  Foote:  a  biography.    With  a 

Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Demy  Svo, 

cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 


FLAMMARION     (CAM1LLE).— 

Popular  Astronomy.  Translated 
by  j.  ELLARD  GORE,  F.R.A.S.  With  Three 
Plates  and  288  Illustrations.  A  NEW 
EDITION,  with  an  Appendix  giving  the 
results  of  Recent  Discoveries.  Medium 
Svo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 


FLORENCE  PRESS    BOOKS.— 

For  information  as  to  this  important 
Sines,  printed  from  a  new  type  designed 
by  HERBERT  P.  HORNE,  sec  special 
Prospectuses. 


FLOWER     BOOK      (The).       By 

CONSTANCE  SMRDLEY  ARMFIELD  and 
MAXWKLL  ARMFIELD.  Large  fcap  4to, 
cl.,  yi.W.net ;  parchment, gilt.  izs.M.nti. 

FORBESlBon.  Mrs.  WALTER^ 

—  Dumb.     Crown  STO  cloth.  35.  6^. 


FRANCILLON   (R.    E.),   Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

One  by  One        I     A  Real  Queen. 

A  Dog  and  his  Ehadow. 

Ropes  of  Sand.    With  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Romances  of  the  Lare. 

King  or  Knave  ?     \__   Olympla. 

Jack  Doyle's  Daughter.   Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3.1.  6d. 


FRANCO  -  BRITISH     EXHIBI- 
TION   Illustrated    Review    (The), 
1908.     Profusely  illustrated.     Edited  by 
F.  G.  DUMAS.  Folio,  cloth  gilt.  IO.T  6rf.net. 

FREDE1RIC  (HAROLD),    Novels 

by.       Post    Svo,    cloth,    3s.  6d.    each; 

illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
Eeth's  Brother's  Wife. 
The  Lawton  Girl. 


FRY'S     CHERBERT)     Royal 

Guide    to    the    London     Charities. 

Edited     by    JOHN     LANE.       Published 
Annually.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6</. 

GARDENING  BOOKS.     PostSvo, 

is.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and 

Greenhouse.    By  GEORGE  GLENNY. 
Household  Horticulture.    By  TOM 

and  JANE  JKRROLD.    Illustrated. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  TOM  JERROLD. 
Our   Kitchen    Garden.     By    TOM 

JERXOLD.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  is.  net. 
Sir  William  Temple  upon  the 
Gardens  of  Epicurus  ;  with  other 
Garden  Essays.  Edited  by  A.  FORBES 
SlEVEKlNG,  F.S.A.  With  6  Illustrations. 
Small  Svo,  boards,  Is.  (xi.  net  ;  quarter 
vellum,  2s.  6d.  net ;  three-quarter  vellum, 


,  Books  by. 

io  Red  Shirts:  A  Tale  of  'The 
Terror.'  Translated  by  JOHN  DE  VIL- 
LIERS.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  Frontis- 
piece by  STANLEY  WOOD,  35.  6J. ;  picture 

cloth,  flat  back,  zs.    

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Love  and  Lovers  of  the  Past. 
Translated  by  C.  LAROCHE.  M.A. 

A  Conspiracy  under  tho  Terror. 
Translated  by  C.  LAUOCHE,  M.A.  With 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles. 


GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES. 

Collected  bv  the  Brothers  GRIMM  and 
Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.  With 
Introduction  by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  and  22 
Steel  Plates  after  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK, 
Square  Svo.  cloth  gilt.  6s. 


GIBBON    (CHARLES),     Novels 

by.      Crown   Svo,  cloth,   35.   tsd.  each  ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 
Robin  Gray.  |  The  Golden  Shaft. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
1  or  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  •Will  the  World  Say? 
For  the  King.        |    A  Hard  Knot. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
In  Love  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Fancy  Free.     |    Loving  a  Dream. 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Heart's  Delight.    |    Blood-Money. 
The  Dead  Heart.    Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  is. ;  POPULAR  EDITION,  medium 

Svo,  6d. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


QERARD(DOROTHEA).-A  Qneen 
of  Curds  and  Cream.  Cr.Svo,  cl  ,3s.6d. 

QIBNEY    (SOMERVILLE).  — 

Sentenced  !    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  u.  f>d. 


GIBSON    (L.    S.),    Novels    by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  fxi.  each. 
The  Freemasons.  1  Burnt  Spices. 
Ships  of  Desire 


The   Freemasons. 

picture  cover,  is.  net. 


Cheap    Edition, 


QLENNY  (GEORGE).— A  Year's 

Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Frame  Garden.  Post  8vo,  is. ;  cl.,  is.  6d. 


GODWIN    (WILLIAM).  —  Lives 

of  the  Necromancers.  Post  8vo,  cl..  2s. 


GOLDENfe-TREASURY     of 

Thought,  The:  A  Dictionary  of  Quo- 
tations from  the  Best  Authors.  By 
THEODORE  TAYLOR.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3*.  6d. 


GILBERT  (WILLIAM).— James 

Duke,  Costermonger.    Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 


GILBERT'S    (W.    S.)    Original 

Plays.  In  3  Series.  FINK- PAPER  EDITION, 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  each  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3.?.  net  each. 

The  FIRST  SERIES  contains :  The  Wicked 
World  —  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  — 
Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  of 
Truth— Trial  by  Jury— lolanthe. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  contains:  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged  —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen  —  Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  'Pinafore' — The  Sorcerer — 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  THIRD  SERIES  contains :  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  —  Foggerty's  Fairy  —  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern — Patience — 
Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruddigore 
—The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gon- 
doliers— The  Mountebanks — Utopia. 

Eight  Original  Comic  Operas 
written  by  W.  S.  GILBERT.  Two  Series, 
demy  Svo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  net  each. 

The  FIRST  SERIES  contains :  The  Sorcerer 
—H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Pirates  of 
Penzance  —  lolanthe —  Patience  —  Prin- 
cess Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  contains:  The  Gon- 
doliers—The Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard— His  Excellency— Utopia, 
Limited — Ruddigore — The  Mountebanks 
—Haste  to  the  Wedding. 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birth- 
day Book:  Quotations  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year.  Compiled  by  A.  WATSON". 
Roval  i6mo,  cloth.  2.5.  6d. 

CUSSING  (ALGERNON),  Novels 

by.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  3.5.  6d.  each. 
Knitters  In  the  Sun. 
The  Wealth  of  Mallerstang. 
An  Angel's  Portion.  |  Baliol  Garth 
The  Dreams  of  Simon  Usher. 


GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  t>d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  With  2  Illustra- 
tions by  HUME  N'iSBET. 

The  Fossicker:  A  Romance  of  Mash- 
onaland.  Two  lllusts.  by  HUME  NISBET. 

A  Fair  ColoniBt.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each. 

The  Golden  Rock.  With  Frontispiece 
by  STANLEY  WOOD. 

Tales  from  the  Veld.  With  12  lllusts. 

Max  Thornton.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  J.  S.  CROMPTON,  R.I. 


GOODMAN  (E.  J.)— The  Fate  of 

Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  8v<>.  cl..  3*.  f>d. 


GORDON  (SAMUEL).  —  The 
Perry  of  Fate :  a  Tale  of  Russian 
Jewry.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 


GORE  (J.  ELLARD,  F.R.A.S.).— 

Astronomical  Curiosities ;    Facts  and 
Fallacies,     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 


GRACE    (ALFRED    A.).— Tales 

of  a  DyingJRace^    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3^-.  IK/.^ 

GREEKS  AND    ROMANSTThe 

Life  of  the,  described  from  Antique 
Monuments.  By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W. 
KONER.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEFFER. 
With  545  lllusts.  Demy  Svo,  cl.,  "js.  6d. 

G REEN  (ANNA  KATHARINE)7 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Millionaire  Baby. 
The  Woman  in  the  fl'cove; 
The 


Ametiriyst 

cloth,  3s.  bd. 


Crown    Svo, 


GREENWOOD    (JAMES).— The 

Prisoner  in  the   Dock.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  31.  dd. 

GREY~~(Slr     GEORGE). —The 

Romance  of  a  Proconsul.    By  JAMES 
MILNE.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  fts. 


GRIFFITH  (.CECIL).— Cormthia 

Marazion.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3.5.  6d. 


GRIFFITHS  (Major  A.).— No.  99, 

and  Blue  blood.     Ciown  8vn.  cloth.  2s. 


GUTTENBERG  (VIOLET), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Neither  Jew  nor  Greek. 
The  Power  of  the  Palmist. 


UYP.  —  CLOCLO.     Translated  by 
NORA  M.  STATHAM.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  TV.  6d. 


HABBERTON  (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  to  Illustrations  by  EVA  Roos.  Fcap. 
4to,  cloth,  6s. 


HAIR,   The:    Its  Treatment  in 

Health,     Weakness,    and    Disease. 

Translated  from  the  Gern:an  of  Dr.  J. 
PlNCUS.     Crown  Svo.  i.t.  :  cloth,  is.  fxi. 


HAKE  (Dr.  T.  GORDON),  Poems 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
New  Symbols. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow. 

The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  ^to,  cloth,  8s. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S   LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HALL  (Mrs.  5.  C.).— Sketches 

of  Irish  Character.  With  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood  by  CRUIK- 
SHANK,  MACLISE,  GILBERT,  and  HAKVEY. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7$.  f>d. 


HALL  (OWEN),  Novels  by. 
The  Track  of  a  Storm.    Crown  8vo, 

picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Jetsam.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3.5. 6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Eureka.  I    Hernando. 


HALLIDAY    (ANDREW).— 

Every-day  Papers.     Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2,s. 


HAMILTON   (COSMO),   Stories 

by. 
The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible; 

and  Through  a  Keyhole.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  35.  6rf. 

Crown  Svo,  clotli.  os.  each. 
Nature's  Vagabond,  &c. 
Plain  Brown. 


HANDWRITING,  The  Philo- 
sophy of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles. 
By  DON  FELIX  DE  SALAMANCA.  Post 
8vo.  half-cloth,  -is.  dd. 

HAPSBUROSTThe  Cradle  of  the. 

By  J.  W.  GILBART-SMITH,  M.A.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  55.  net.  


HARDY  (1ZA  DUFFUS),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35. 6d.  each. 
The  Lesser  Evil. 
Man,  'Woman,  and  Fate. 
A  Butterfly.  


HARDY      (THOMAS).  —  Under 

the  Greenwood  Tree.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3i.  dd. ;  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth 
"limp,  2s.  dd.  Also  the  FINE  PAPER 
EDITION,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; 
leathei.gilt  edges,  35.  net ;  and  the  CHEAP 
EDITION,  medium  Hvo.dd. 


HARK1NS  (E.  F.).— The  Schem- 

ers.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6?. 


HARIRIS    (JOEL    CHANDLER), 

Books  by. 
Uncle  Remus.    With   9  Coloured  and 

Soother  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 

Pott  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
Nights  with  Uncle  Remus.    With 

8  Coloured  and  50  other  Illustrations  by 

J.  A.  SHEPHERD.  Imperial  i6mo.  cloth, 6s. 


HARTE'S      (BRET)     Collected 

Works.     LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  Ten 
Volumes,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each. 
Vol.       I.  COMPLETE     POETICAL    AND 
DRAMATIC  WORKS.   With  Port. 
„        II.  THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP- 
BOHEMIAN  PAPERS— AMERICAN 
LEGENDS. 

„       III.  TALES    OF   THE   ARGONAUTS- 
EASTERN  SKETCHES. 
„       IV.  GABRIEL  CONROY. 
„        V.  STORIES  —  CONDENSED  NOVELS. 
VI.  TALES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 


HARTE  (BRET;— continued. 

Vol.    VII.   TALESOFTHEPACIFICSLOPE— II. 

With  Portrait  by  JOHN  PETTIE. 
„    VIII.  TALES  OF  PINE  AND  CYPRESS. 
„       IX.  BUCKEYE  AND  CHAPPARKL. 
„        X.  TALES  OF  TRAIL  AND  TOWN. 

Bret  Harte's  Choice  Works  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Portrait  and  40  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  cloth,  33.  dd. 

Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding SOME  LATER  VERSES.  Crown 
Svo,  buckram,  4.5.  6d. 

In  a  Hollow  of  the  Hills.  Crown 
Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

Maruja.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. ;  post 

Svo,  picture  boards,  2s. :  cloth  limp,  2s.  dd. 

Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  net  ea.  ;  leather,  35.  net  ea. 

Mliss,  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  &c. 

Condensed  Novels. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

On  the  Old  Trail. 

Under  the  Redwoods. 

From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 

Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow. 

Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Mediation. 

Trent's  Trust. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each  :  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.  With  60  Illus- 
trations by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With 

59  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5. 6d.  each. 

Salomy  Jane.  With  Coloured  and 
Tinted  Illustrations  by  HARRISON 
FISHER  and  ARTHUR  I.  KELLER. 

Susy.   With  2  Illusts.  by  J.  A.  CHRISTIE. 

The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's,  &c. 
With  39  Illusts.  by  DUDLEY  HARDY,  &c. 

Clarence :  A  Story  of  the  American  War. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  A.  JULE  GOODMAN. 

Barker's  Luck.  &c.  With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  FORES-TIER,  PAUL  HARDY,  &c. 

Devil's  Ford,  &c. 

The  Crusade  of  the  'Excelsior.' 
With  Frontis.  by  J.BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.  With 
Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD. 

Condensed  Novels.     New  Series. 

Three    Partners ;    or,    The     Big 
Strike    on    Heavy    Tree   Hill. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  GUI.ICH.    Also 
a  POPULAR  EDITION,  medium  Svo,  dd. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.$.  6J.  each  ;  picture  cloth, 
flat  back.  zs.  each. 

A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 

Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 

A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Sally  Dows,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations 
by  W.  D.  ALMOND  and  others. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Sen- 
sation Novels  Condensed.  Also 
in  picture  cloth  at  same  price. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

Californian  Stories. 
Post  Svo,  illus.  bds.,  2s.  each;  cloth,  2s.  6rf.each. 

Flip.  |  A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


HAWEIS(Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 
The  Art  of  Dress.    With  32  lilusua- 

tions.    Post  Svo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6<i. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children.  With  S 
Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts 
Crown  4to,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.).— Ameri- 
can Humorists:  WASHINGTON 
IRVING,  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 
JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  ARTEMUS 
WARD,  MARK  TWAIN,  and  BRET  HARTE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

HAWTHORNE   (JULIAN), 

Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. 

each;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  as.  each. 
Garth.        |     Ellice  Quentin. 
Fortune's  Fool.  |  Dutt.    Four  Illusts 
Beatrix  Randolph.  With  Four  Illusts. 
D.  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Xiove — or  a  Name. 
Miss  Cadogna. Illustrated  boards,  2s. 


HEALY    (CHRIS),     books    by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Confessions  of  a  Journalist. 
Heirs  of  Reuben.  |  Mara. 

The  Endless  Heritage.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  33.  6d. 


HELPS   (Sir  ARTHUR).  —  Ivan 

de  Biron.      Crown  Svo,   clotli  3.1.  6d. ; 
post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2s. 


HENTY  (G.  A.),  Novels  by. 
Rujub,  the  Juggler.    Post  Svo,  cloth, 
31.  6d. ;  illustrated  hoards,  2s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  dd.  each.      _ 
The  Queen's  Cup. 
Dorothy's  Double. 
Colonel  Thorndyke's  Secret. 


HENDERSON  (ISAAC).— Agatha 

Page.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3.?.  6rf. 


HERBERTSON    (JESSIE   L.).— 

Junia.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6i. 


HERMAN  (HENRY).- A  Leading 

Lady.     Post  Svo.  cloth.  7.5.  6d. 

HILL  (HEADON).— Zambra  the 

Detective.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  od. ; 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


HILL  (JOHN),  Works  by. 
Treason-Felony.    Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  2s. 
The    Common    Ancestor.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. 


HINKSON    (H.   A.),   Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6s.  each. 
_Fan  Fitzgerald.  I  Silk  and  Steel. 
HOEY    (Mrs.    CASHED.— The 

Lover's  Creed.      Crown   Svo,    cloth, 
3s.  dd. 


HOFFMANN    (PROFESSOR).— 

King  Koko.    A  Magic  Story.    With  25 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


HOLIDAY,  Where  to  go  for  a. 

By  E.  P.  SHOLL,  Sir  H.  MAXWELL,  JOHN 
WATSON,  JANE  BARLOW,  MARY  LOVETT 
CAMERON,  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY,  PAUL 
LANGE,  J.  W.  GRAHAM,  J.  H.  SALTER, 
PHCEBE  ALLEN,  S.  J.  BECKETT,  L.  RIVERS 
VINE,  and  C.  F.  GORDON  CUMMING. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  fid. 


HOLMES  (CHARLES  J.,  M.A.), 
Books  by.  Demy  SYO,  cloth,  7.5.  6J. 
net  each. 

Notes  on  the  Science  of  Picture- 
making.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece. 

Notes  on  the  Art  of  Rembrandt. 
With  II  ustrations. 


HOLMES(OLIVER  WENDELL). 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakf&st- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON 
THOMSON.  FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  zs.  net.;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  3s.  net. 


HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  Choice 
Works  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. 


HOOK'S    (THEODORE)   Choice 

Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns, 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  and  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d. 


HOPKINS  (TIQHE),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 
The  Nugents  of  Carriconna. 
Nell  Halfenden.    With  8  Illustrations. 
For  Freedom. 


HORNE  (R.  HENG  1ST).— Orion. 

With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7*. 


HORNIMAN  (ROY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.?.  each. 
Bellamy  the  Magnificent. 
Lord  Cammarleigh's  Secret. 

Israel  Rank;    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


HORNUNG  (E.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  clolh,  is.  6rt.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Rope. 
Stingaree.  I  A  Thief  in  the  Night. 


HUEFFER(FORD 

Call  :  The  Tale  of  Two  Passions. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


HUGO  (VICTOR).— The  Outlaw 

of  Iceland.     Translated  by  Sir  GILBERT 

CAMPKEI.L.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  dJ. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HUME   (FERGUS),   Novels  by. 

The  Lady  From  Nowhere.  Cr.  8vo, 
cK.th,  3*.  Oil.;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

The  Millionaire  Mystery.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  3.?.  (xl. 

The  Wheeling  Light.  Crown  3vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top.  t>s. 


HUNGERFORD   (Mrs.),    Novels 

by.      Crown  Svo,   cloth,   55.   6d.  each  ; 

post  Svo,   illustrated    boards,   zs.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Professor's  Experiment. 
Lady  Yerner's  Flight. 
Lady  Patty.        |    Peter's  Wife. 
The  Red-Houte  Mystery. 
An  Unsatisfactory  Lover. 
A  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 
A  Mental  Struggle. 
Marvel.          |         A  Modern  Circe. 
In  Durance  Vile.    ]  April's  Lady. 
The  Three  Graces.  I   Nora  Creina. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  each. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
A  Point  of  Conscience. 
The  Coming  of  Chloa.     |   Lovice. 

The  Red-House  Mystery.  POPULAR 

EDITION,  medium  Svo.  6d. 


HUNT  (Mrs.  ALFRED),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  each  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person. 

Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  6d. 


HUTCHINSON  (W.  M.)  —Hints 

on  Colt-  Breaking.    With  25  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 


HYAMSON  (ALBERT).— A  His- 
tory of  tfce  Jews  in  England.  With 

16  Portraits   and   Views    and   a   Maps. 
Demv  Svo,  cloth.  4$.  6d.  net. 


HYATT  (A.  H.),  Topographical 

Anthologies  by.  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  zs.  Viet  each ;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
31.  net  each. 

The  Charm  of  London. 

The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Charm  of  Venice. 

The  Charm  of  Parie. 


INCHBOLD  (A.  C.).— The  Road 

of  No  Return.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


INDOOR  PAUPERS.     By  ONE  OF 

THEM.    Crown  8vo.  is.  :  cloth,  i.?.  6<t. 


IN  MAN     (HERBERT)    and 

HARTLEY  ASPDEN.-Tbe  Tear  of 
Kalee.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


INNKEEPER'S       HANDBOOK. 

By  J.  TREVOR-DAVIES.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  zs. 

IRVING    (WASHINGTON).— Old 

Christmas.    Square  i6mo,  cloth,  with 
Frontispiece,  is.  net. 


JAMES   (Q.   W.).  —  Scraggles: 

The  Story    of  a  Sparrow.     With  6 
Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


JAMESON  (WILLIAM).— My 

Dead  Self .     Post  Svo.  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

JAPP    (Dr.    A.    H.).— Dramatic 

Pictures.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  5$. 


JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  by. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  2s.  (>d. ;  LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER 
EDITION',  pottgvo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  zs.  net : 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3$.  net.  Also  a  NEW 
EDITION,  with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  M.  U.  CLARKE,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  51. 
net  ;  parchment,  7.9.  6d.  net. 

The  Open  Air.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  zs.  6d.  -, 
LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  3.5.  net.  Also  a  NEW  EDITION, 
with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  RUTH 
DOLLMAN,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  51.  net ; 
parchment,  7.1.  6d.  net. 

Nature  near  London.  Crown  Svo, 
buckram,  6s. :  post  Svo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. ;  LARGE 
TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott  Svo,  cl., 
gilt  top,  2s,  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.net. 
Also  a  NEW  EDITION,  with  12  Illus- 
trations in  Colours  by  RUTH  DOLLMAN, 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  5*.  net ;  parchment. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Pocket  Richard  Jefferies: 
Passages  chosen  by  ALFRED  H.  HYATT. 
i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather, 
gilt  top,  3j.  net. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 
By  Sir  W»LTER  BESANT.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  6.?. 


JEROME  (JEROME  K.).— Stage- 
land.  With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  BER- 
NARD PARTRIDGE.  Fcap.  4to,  is. 


JERROLD    (TOM),     Books   by. 

Post  Svo.  is.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture. 
Our  Kltcben  Garden:  Tfae  Plants  We 

Grow,  and  How  We  Cook  Them.     Post 
Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


JOHNSTON   (R.).— The  Peril  of 
an^ Empire.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6.?. 

JONES  (WILLIAM^ FTS.A.). 
—Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical, 
Legendary,  Anecdotal.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  ys.6d. 


JONSON'S  (BEN)  Works.    With 

Notes  and  Biographical  Memoir  by 
WILLIAM  GIFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel 
CUNNINGHAM.  Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  -is.  6d.  each. 


JOSEPHUS,     The     Complete 

Works  of.  Translated  by  WILLIAM 
WHISTON.  Containing  '  The  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,"  and  'The  Wars  of  the  Jews.' 
With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Two 
Vols,.  demy  Svo,  hnlf-cloth,  12$.  6ri. 


JAMES  (C.  T.  C.).— A  Romance  of 
the  Queen's  Hounds.  Cr,  Svo,  cl.  is.dd. 


KEATING  (JOSEPH),— Maurice. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6$, 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


KEMPLING  (W.BAILEY-).— The 

Poets  Royal  of  England  and  Scot- 
land :  Original  Poems  by  Royal  and 
Noble  Persons.  With  Notes  and  6  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.  Small  8vo,  parchment, 
6s.  net ;  vellum,  7s.  dd.  net.  Also  an 
Edition  in  THE  KING'S  CLASSICS  (No.  39) 


KERSHAW  (MARK).— Colonial 
Facts    and     Fictions:     Humorous 

.Sketches.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

2S.  ',   Cloth,  2S.  (id. 


KING  (LEONARD  W.,  M.A.).- 

A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
from     Prehistoric    Times    to     the 
Persian    Conquest.        With     Maps, 
Plans,  and  Illustrations  after  the  princi- 
pal Monuments  of  the  Period.    In  3  vols. 
royal  8vo,    cloth.     Each    volume  sepa- 
rately, i8j.  net ;  or  per  set  of  3  volumes, 
if  ordered  at  one  time,  £2  las.  net. 
Vol.  I.— A  History  of  Sumer   and 
Akkad:  An  account  of  the   Early 
Kaces  of  Babylonia  from  Prehistoric 
Times  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Monarchy.  [Ready. 
„  II.— A  History  of  Babylon  from 
the    Foundation  of   the    Monarchy, 
about  B.C.  2000,  until  the  Conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  B.C.  539. 

[Preparing 

,,III.— A  History  of  Assyria  from 
the  Earl  est  Period  until  Ihe  Fall  of 
Nineveh  before  the  Medes,  B.C.6o6. 
[Preparing. 


KING    (R.   ASHE),    Novels   by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
'The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 
Passion's  Slave.     |      Bell  Barry. 

A    Drawn    Game.    Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
3s.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2$. 


KING'S    CLASSICS     (The). 

General  Editor,  Professor  I.  GOLLANCZ, 
Litt.D.  Printed  on  laid  paper,  i6mo, 
each  with  Frontispiece,  gilt  top.  Quar- 
ter bound  grey  boards  or  red  cloth, 
is.  t>d.  net  each  ;  quarter  vellum,  cloth 
sides,  2s.  6d.  net  each ;  three-quarter 
vellum,  5$.  net  each. 

Volumes  now  in  course  of publication' 

35.  "Wine,    Women,    and    Song: 
Mediaeval  Latin  Students'  Songs.  Trans- 
lated into  English,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

36,  37.  George  Fettle's  Petite  Pal- 
lace   of  Pettle    his    Pleasure. 
Edited  by  Prof.  I.  GOLLANCZ.    2  vols. 

38.  Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto. 
By  Sir   WALTER  .SCOTT.     With   Intro- 
duction and  Preface  by  Miss  SPURGKON. 

39.  The  Poets  Royal  of   England 
and  Scotland.    Original  Poems  by 
Kings    and    other     Royal     and     Noble 
Persons,  collected   and   edited   by  W. 
BAILEY  KEMPLING. 


KINO'S    CLASSICS   CYhe)-continued. 
40.  Sir   Thomas   More's    Utopia. 

Edited  by  ROBERT  STKELE,  F.S.A. 

31.fCnaucer's    Legend     of    Good 
v-    Women.     In   Modern   English,    with 

Notes  and    Introduction    by    Professor 

W.  W.  SKEAT. 

32.  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 
A.  GTJTHKELCH. 

43.  Sir  William  Temple  upon  the 
Gardens  of  Epicurus,  with 
other  17th  Century  Garden 
Essays.  Edited,  with  Noies  and  Intro- 
duction, by  A.  FOKBES  SIEVEKING,  F.S.A. 

33.  The  Four  Last  Things,  by  Sir 
THOMAS     MORE  ;    together    with     A 
Spiritual       Consolation      and 
other  Treatises  by    JOHN  FISHER, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.   Edited  by  DANIEL 

O'CONNOR. 

35.  The  Song  of  Roland.  Translated 
from  the  old  French  by  Mrs.  CROSLAND. 
With  Introduction  by  Prof.  BRANDIN. 

36.  Dante's     Vita     Nuova.      The 
Italian  text,  with  DANTE  G.  ROSSETTI'S 
translation  on  opposite  page.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Prof.  H.  OELSNER. 

37.tChaucer's  Prologue  and 
Minor  Poems.  In  modern  English, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Prof. 
W.  W.  SKEAT. 

43,-i  Chaucer's  Parliament  of 
Birds  and  House  of  Fame.  In 
modern  English,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  Prof.  W.  W.  SKEAT. 

39.  Mrs.  G'askell's  Cranford.  With 
Introduction  by  R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON. 

SO.tPearl.  An  English  Poem  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  Edited,  with  a 
Modern  Rendering  and  an  Introduction, 
bv  Professor  I.  GOLLANCZ. 

51,  52.  King's  Letters.  Volumes  III. 
and  IV.  Newly  edited  from  the  originals 
by  ROBERT  STEELE.  F.S.A.  [Preparing 

53.  The  English  Correspondence 
Of  Saint  Boniface.  Translated  and 
edited,  with  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Boniface,  by  EDWARD  KYLIE, 
M.A.  [Preparing 

56.  The  Cavalier  to    his    Lady : 

Seventeenth      Century      Lo\e      tongs. 
Edited  by  F.  SIDGWICK. 

57.  Asser's  Life  of  King  Alfred. 
Edited  by  I,.  C.  JANE,  M.A. 

58.  Translations    from    the   Ice- 
landic.   By  Rev.  W.  C.  GREEN,  M.A. 

59.  The  Rule  Of  St.  Ber.ot.    Trans- 
lated by  Right  Rev.  ABBOT  GASQUET. 

60.  Danie  1's'  Delia'  and  Dray  ton's 
'  Idea. '  Edited  by  ARUNDELL  ESDAILE, 
M.A. 

61.  The    Book    of  the    Duke    of 
True    Lovers.    A   Romance  of  the 
Court,       by      CHRISTINE       DE        PlSAN, 
translated,  with  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  Ai  ICE  KEMP- WELCH. 

62.  Of  tbe  Tumbler  of  Our  Lady, 
and  other  Miracles.    Translated, 
from    the    Middle    French    MSS.,    with 
Notes     and     Introduction,     by     Al.icu 
KEMP-WELCH. 


Ill  ST.   MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


KINO'S  CLASSICS  (The)— continued. 
63.  The  Chatelaine   of  Yergi.     A 

Romance  of  the  Court,  translated  from 
the  Middle  French,  by  ALICE  KEMP- 
WELCH,  w.th  Introduction  by  L. 
BRANDIN,  Ph.D.,  and  with  the  original 
Text,  Edition  Raynaud. 

Earlier  Volumes  in  the  Series  art — 

1.  The  Love  of  Books  (The  Philohiblou). 

2.  »Six   Dramas    of     Calderou   (FitzGerald's 

Translation).    ( Double  vol. i 

3.  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond. 

4.  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

5.  Eikon  biisilike. 

a  Kings'  Letters  :  Alfred  to  the  coming  oi 

the  Tudors. 
7.  Kings'  Letters  :   From  the  Tudorg  to  the 

Love  Letters  of  Henry  VI  [I. 


11.  The  Romance  of  Fulke  Fitzwarine. 

12.  The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

13.  Evelyn's  Life  of  Murgiiret  Godolphin. 

14.  Early  Lives  of  Dante. 

15.  The  Falst;iff  Letters. 

16.  Polonius.     By  EDWAttD  FlTzGEHALD. 

17.  Median-ill  Lore. 

18.  The  Vision  of  Piers  the   Plowivan   (Prof. 

SKKXT). 

19.  The  Gull's  Hornbook. 

20.  »The  Nun's  Hule,  or  Ancren  Riwle.   (Double 

vol.). 

21.  The  Memoirs  of  Robert  Gary,  Earl  of  Mon- 

mouth. 

22.  Early  laves  of  Charlemagne. 

-3.  Cirero's     '  Friendship,'     'Old     Age,'     ant! 

'Scijiio's  Dream.' 
24  *Wordsworth's  Prelude.  (Double  vol.) 

23.  The  Defence  of  Guenevcre. 

2(>,  2".  Browning's  Meu  and  Women. 

28.  Poe'n  Poems. 

29.  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

KO.  Georns  Eliot'*  iSilne  Marner. 
31.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wskefleld. 
:'-J.  Charles  Ri-ade's  Peg  We  fliiigton. 

33.  The  Household  of  Sir  Tluimas  More. 

34.  Sapplio :  One  Hundred  Lyrics.     By  BLISS 

C  A  KM  AX. 

*  Numbers  2,  20,  and  24  are  Double  Volumes 
and  Double  Price. 

t  The  Cliiiucer  Vols.,  and  also  No.  50,  may  be  had 
in  stiff  paper  covers  at  Is.  net  each. 


KING'S      LIBRARY       FOLIOS 

(The). 

The  Mirrour  ofSTertue  in  World- 
ly Greatnes,  or  The  Lafe  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Knight.  By  h:s 

son-m-law,  WILLIAM  ROPEK.  IDS.  6d. 
net.  (Seven  copies  of  this  volume  alone 
remain,  and  are  not  to  be  sold  apart  from 
sets.) 

Eikon  Basilike,  the  Portraicture 
of  His  Sacred  Majestic  in  his 
Solitudes  and  Sufferings. 
Edited  by  EDWARD  ALMACK,  F.b.A. 
£i  is.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Ovid,  being 
Arthur  Golding  a  Translation 
of  the  Metamorphoses.  Edited 
by  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Lut.D.  £l  Us.  dd. 
net. 

The  Percy  Folio  of  Old  English 
Ballads  and  Romances.  Edited 
by  the  GENKKAL  EDITOR.  In  four 
volumes  at  £4  4.?.  the  set.  (Volumes  I. 
and  II.  issued;  III.  at  Press;  IV.  in 
Preparation.) 


KING'S    LIBRARY    QUARTOS 

(The). 
The    Alchemist.     By   BEN  JONSON. 

Edikd  by  H.  C.  HART.     5s.  net ;  Japan- 
ese vellum,  ;£i   is.  net. 
The  Gull's  Hornbook.    By  THOMAS 

DEKKER.    Edited  by  R.  H.  McKERXOW. 

5s.  net ;  Japanese  vellum,  io.s.  6d.  net. 
The  Beggar's  Opera.    By  JOHN  GAV. 

Edited  by   HAMILTON    MACLEOD.     5.5. 

net  :  Japanese  vellum,  10.5.  6d.  net. 


KISCH    (MARTIN  S.).— Letters 

andSketchesfrornNorthernNijferia. 

With    numerous    Illustrations.      Demy 
Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


KNIGHT  (WILLIAM   and 

EDWARD). —The  Patient's  Vade 
Mecum:  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  it.  6d. 


LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  Complete 

Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 
'  Poetry  for  Children '  and  '  Prince  Dorus." 
Edited  by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.  With  2 
Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig.'  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d. 
The  Essays  of  Elia.  (Both  Scries.) 
FIXE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  2s.  net:  leather,  silt  ed^'es,  3*.  net. 


LAMBERT     (GEORGE).  —  The 

President  of  Boravia.Cr.  Svo,  cl.js.  f>ct. 


LANE    (EDWARD   WILLIAM). 
—The  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 

commonly  called  in  England  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments. Illustrated  by  W.  HARVEY. 

With  Preface  by  STANLEY  LANE-POOLE. 
3  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  zzs.  6d. 


LASAR  (CHARLES  A.).— Prac- 
tical     Hints    for    Art     Students: 

Drawing,  Composition,   Colour.      With 
Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  cloth  3.?.  6d.  net. 


LAURISTOUN    (PETER). —The 

Painted  Mountain.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  6.5. 


LEES  (DOROTHY  N.).— Tuscan 

Feasts  and  Tuscan  Friends.     With 
12  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cl.,  5^.  net. 


LEHMANN      (R.     C.).  —  Harry 

Fludyer  at  Cambridge,  and  Conver- 
sational Hints  for  Young  Shooters. 

Crown  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  i.t.  6*7. 


LEIGH  (HENRY  S.).-CaroIs  of 

Cockayne.     Crown  Svo.  buckram,  5.?. 


LEITH    (MRS.  DISNEY).— The 

Children  of  the  Chapel. f  Including 
a  Morality  Play,  The  Pilgrimage  of 
Pleasure,  by  A.  C.  SWIXBUR.VX. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


LELAND  (C.  G.).— A  Manual  of 

Mending  and  Repairing.     With  Dia- 
grams.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  51. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


LEPELLETIER    (EDMOND).  — 

Madame  Sans-GSne.  Translated  by 
JOHN  DE  VILLIERS.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d. ;  illustrated  boards,  zs.  ;  POPULAR 
EDITION,  medium  8vo,  6d. 


MACAULAY  (LORD).— The  His- 
tory of  England.  LARGE  TYPE,  FINK 
PAPER  EDITION,  in  5  vols.  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  zs.  net  per  vol. ;  leather, 
gilt  edges,  3*.  net  per  vol. 


LEYS  (JOHN  K.),  Novels  by. 
The  Lindsays.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,2.s. 
A  Sore  Temptation.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  61. 


LILBURN  (ADAM).— A  Tragedy 

in  Marble.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d. 


LIND5AY  (HARRY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  fid.  each. 
Rhoda  Roberts.   |    The  Jacobite. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Judah  Pyecroft,  Puritan. 
Tiie  Story  of  Leah. 


LINTON  (E.  LYNN),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6rf.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  zs.  each. 

Patricia  Kemball.    |     lone. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 

The  World  Wall  Lost,    iz  Illusts. 

The  One  Too  Many. 

Under  which  Lord  ?    With  iz  Illusts. 

'  My  Love.'    |     Sowing  the  Wind. 

Paston  Carew.    I   Dulcie  Everton. 

\Vith  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

An  Octave  of  Friends.  Crcwn  8vo, 
cloth,  j,s.  6d. 

Do  wing  the  Wind.  CHEAP  EDITION, 
post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

Patricia  Kemball.  POPULAR  EDI- 
TION, medium  8vo.  6d. 


LITTLE  (MAUDE),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth,  %.  each. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Burning  Bush. 
A  Woman  on  the  Threshold. 

[Shortly. 

LORI  ME  R    (NORM A).— The 

Pagan  Woaian.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d. 


LUCAS     (ALICE).  —  Talmudic 
Legends,  Hymns,  and  Paraphrases. 

Post  Svo,  halt-parchment,  zs.  net. 


LUCAS  (E.  V.),    Books  by. 
Anne's  Terrible  Good  Nature,  and 

other  Stories  for  Children.  With  12 
Illustrations  by  A.  H.  BUCKLAND,  and 
Coloured  End  -Papers  and  Cover  by 
F.  D.  BEDFORD.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children. 
)  With  Coloured  Title-page.  Crown  Svo, 
iloth,  fis. 

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Pas- 
times. By  E.  V.  LUCAS  and  F.LI/.ABKTH 
LUCAS.  Pott  <}!o,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  Flamp,  and  other  Stories. 
Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


LUCY     (HENRY    W.),— Gideon 

Fleyc*.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3,5.  64. ;  post 
§vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 


MCCARTHY  (JUSTIN),  Booksby. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    Two 

Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  24$. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 
and   of  William    the   Fourth. 

Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  izs.  each. 
A   History   of  'Our    Own   Times 

from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  LIBRARY 
EDITION.  Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth, 
izs.  each.— Also  the  POPULAR  EDITION, 
in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
—And  the  JUBILEE  EDITION,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886, 
in  2  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  75.  6d.  each. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times, 
Vol.  V.,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  12$. ;  crown  Svo,  cloth  6s. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times, 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  from  1897  to  Accession 
of  Edward  VI  I.  2  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth, 
z$s.\  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Accession  of  King 
Edward  VII.  NEW  EDITION,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  6s. :  also  the  POPULAR  EDITION, 
post  Svo.  cl.,  zs.  6d.  net :  and  the  CHEAP 
EDITION  (tothe year  1880),  med.  Svo,  6d. 

LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITIONS. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  zs.  net  per  vol. ; 

leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net  per  vol. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  i  Vol. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 

and  of  William  IY.,  in  2  vols. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  1897,  in  3  Vols. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5. 6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  pict. 

boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d.  each. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enamy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Baxon.  |  Luiley  Rochford. 
Doa.rLadyDiads.in.  |  The  Dictator. 
Miss  Misanthrope.    With  12  Illusts. 
Donna  Quixote.    With  12  Illustrations. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Camiola. 
Red  Diamonds.  I  The  Riddle  Ring. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each. 
The  Thrae  Disgraces.  |  Mononla. 
'The  Right  Honourable.'  By  JUSTIN 

MCCARTHY  and  MRS.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
Julian  Revelsto»e.  Cr.  avo,  cloth.  6s. 


MCCARTHY  (j.  H.),  Works  by. 

The  French  Revolution.  (Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  1780-91.)  Four  Vols., 
demy  Svo,  cloth,  izs.  each. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Ireland.  Crown  Svo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is. 6d. 

Ireland  Since  the  Union— 1798- 
1886-  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6$. 
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with  Memoirs  by  WILLIAM  BATES,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  6d. 


MCCARTHY  (j.  H.)— continued. 

Hafiz  in  London.  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3.5.  f>d. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  8vo, 

is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Doom:  An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  8vo,  is. 
Dolly  :  A  Sketch.    Crown  8vo,  is. 
Lily  Lass.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  fid. 
A  London  Legend.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  35. 6d. 


MAC  COLL     (HUGH).— Mr. 

Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.    Cr.  Svo, 
cloth,  31.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illus.  boards,  2s. 


MACDONALD    (Dr.   GEORGE), 

Books  by. 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 

TenVols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt,  in  case,  2U. ; 
or  separately,  Grolier  cloth,  zs.  6d.  each. 
Also  in  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per 
Vol.;  leather,  gilt  top,  3.$.  net  per  Vol. 
Vol.       I.  WITHIN   AND   WITHOUT  — THE 

HIDDEN  LIFE. 

„  II.  THE  DISCIPLE  —  THE  GOSPEL 
WOMEN— BOOK  OK  SONNETS- 
ORGAN  SONGS. 

„      III.  VIOLIN  SONGS— SONGS  OF  THE 
DAYS  AND  NIGHTS— A  BOOK 
OF  DREAMS— ROADSIDE  POEMS 
— POEMS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
„       IV.  PARABLES— BALLADS  — SCOTCH 
„         V.  &  VI.  PHANTASIES.          [SONGS. 
„      VII.  THE  PORTENT. 
„    VIII.  THE     LIGHT     PRINCESS  — THE 
GIANT'S  HEART— SHADOWS. 

IX.  CROSS  PURPOSES— GOLDEN  KEY 

CARASOYX— LITTLEDAYLIGHT. 

X.  THE  CRUEL  PAINTER— THE  Wow 

o'RivvEN — THE  CASTLE— THE 
BROKEN  SWORDS— THE  GRAY 
WOLF— UNCLE  CORNELIUS. 

Poetical  Works  of  George  Mac- 
Donald.  2  Vols.,  cr.Svo,  buckram,  123. 

Heather  and  Snow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
3.?.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Lilitb.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


The  Pocket  George  MacDonald : 

Passages  Chosen  by  A.  H.  HYATT.  i6mo, 
cloth  gilt ,  2s.  net ;  leather  gilt,  31.  net. 


MACDONELL      (AGNES).— 

\  Quaker  Cousins.    Post  Svo.  boards.  2s. 

MACHRAY    (ROBERT),    Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  35.  6d.  each. 
A  Blow  over  the  Heart. 
The  Private  Detective. 
Her  Honour. 

The   Mystery   of  Lincoln's   Inn. 

Crown   Svo,    cloth,     3*.    6d. ;     CHEAP 
EDITION,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 
Sentenced  to  Death.  Cr.  Svo. cloth,  6s. 


MACKAY  (Dr.  CHAS.).— Inter- 
ludes and  Undertones.  Cr.Svo, cloth, 6j. 


MACKAY     (WILLIAM). —A 

Mender  of  Nets.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


MACKENZIE    (W.    A.).— The 

Drexel  Dream.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  The,  and  its 


Management.     By    T.    C.    HEPWORTM. 
With  10  Illusts.     Cr.  Svo,  is. :  cloth,  is.  6d. 


MAGNA  CHARTA :  A  Facsimile  of 

the  Original,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  with  Arms  and 
Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  55. 


MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 
The  New  Republic.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
35.  6d.  ;  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  LARGE 
TYPE,  FIXE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
3s.  net.  

Poems.    Small  4to,  parchment,  Ss. 
Is  Life  Worth  Living?    Crown  8vo, 
buckram,  6s. 


MALLORY     (Sir     THOMAS).— 

Mort  d' Arthur,  Selections  from,  edited 
by  B.  M.  RANKING.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 


MARGUERITTE    (PAUL  and 
VICTOR),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31. 6d.  each. 
The  Disaster.    Translated  by  F.  LEES. 
Vanity.  Translated  by  K.  S.  WEST.  With 
Portrait  Frontispiece. 

The  Commune.   Translated  by  F.  LEES 
and  R.  B.  DOUGLAS.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


MARKING  (Yoshlo),  Books  by. 
A   Japanese   Artist   in   London. 

With  8  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours 
and  4  in  Monochrome.  Crown  £vo, 
cloth.  6s.  net. 

Oxford  from  Within.  By  HUGH  DE 
SELINCOURT.  With  a  Note  and  12  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  and  8  in  Sepia 
by  YOSHIO  MARKING.  Demy  Svo,  cloth, 

7$.  6d.  net. 

Large  fcap.  <ito,  cloth,  2os.  net  each  ;  LARGE 

PAPER  COPIES,  parchment,  42,5.  net  each. 

The  Colour  of  London.  By  W.  J. 
LOFTIE,  F.S.A.  With  Introduction  by 
M.  H.  SPIELMANN,  Preface  and  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia  by 
YOSHIO  MARKING. 

The  Colour  of  Paris.  By  MM.  LES 
ACADEMICIENS  GoNCOURT.  With  Intro- 
duction by  L.  BEXEDITE,  Preface  and 
Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia 
by  YOSBIO  MARKING. 

The  Colour  of  Rome.  By  OLAVE  M. 
POTTER.  With  Introduction  by  DOUG- 
LAS SLADKN,  Preface  and  Illustrations 
in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia  by  YOSHIO 
MARKIKO. 


MARLOWE'S   Works,   including 

his  Translations.     Edited  with  Notes  by 
Col.  CUNNINGHAM.    Cr.  Svo.  cloth.  ^s.6d. 


MARSH     (RICHARD).— A 

Spoiler  of  Men.   Cr.  Svo,  cioth,  35  (>d.  • 
POPULAR  EDITION,  medium  8vo,  6</. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


MASTER    OF     GAME    (THE): 

The  Oldest  English  Book  on 
Hunting.  By  EDWARD,  Second  Duke 
of  York.  Edited  by  W.  A.  and  F 
BAILLIE-GROHMAN.  With  Introduction 
by  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  and  23  Full-page  Illustns 
after  Illuminations.  Large  cr,  8vo 
cl ,  7s.  64.  net ;  parchment,  los.  (id.  net. 


MASSINGER'S  Plays,  irom  the 
Text  of  WILLIAM  GIFFORD.  Edited  by 
Col.  CUNNINGHAM.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3.$.  6d 


MASTERMAN     (J.) .— Half  -  a  - 

dozen  Daughters.     Post  8vo.  bd.s..  21 


MATTHEWS     (BRANDER).-A 

Secret  of  the  Sea.    Post  8vo,   illus- 
trated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  64. 

M!TX~ o' R TE  "LET  BOO* 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3.5.  6d.  each. 


b  y  . 


Hep  Royal  Highness  Woman. 
Between  Ourselves. 
Rambles  in  Womaiiland. 


MEADE  (L.  T.)t  Novels  by. 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  8vo 
cloth,  3s.  til. ;  post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6rf.  each. 
The  Voice  of  the  Charmer. 
In  an  Iron  Grip.     |     The  Siren. 
Dr.  Kumsey's  Patient. 
On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 
The  Way  of  a  W~nan. 
A  Son  of  Ishmae.. 
An  Adventuress.    |     Rosebury. 
The  Blue  Diamond. 
A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 
This  Troublesome  "World. 


MEDICI  (Lives  of  the  EARLY)  as 

told  in  their  Letters.  By  JANET  Ross. 
With  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  ion.  6d.  net. 


MEDIEVAL      LIBRARY      (The 

New).  Small  crown  8vo,  pure  rag 
paper,  boards,  5s.  net  per  voL  ;  pigskin 
with  clasps,  7.5.  6d.  net  per  vol. 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Duke  of  True 
Lovers.     Translated  from  the  Middle 
French  of  CHRISTINE  Da  PISAN,   with 
Notes  by  ALICE  KEMP-WELCH.    Wood- 
cut Title  and  6  Photogravures. 

2.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  our  Lady, 
and  other  Miracles.     Translated 
from  the  Middle  French  of  GAUTIKR  DE 
COINCI,  &c.,  with  Notes  and  Introduction 
by  ALICE  KEMP-WELCH.   Woodcut  Titlc- 
;uid7  Photogravures. 

3.  The  Chatelaine  of  Yergi.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Middle  French  by  ALICE 
KKMP-WELCH,   with  the  original  Text, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  L.  BRANDIN. 
Woodcut  Title  and  5  Photogravures. 

9,  The  Babees*  Book.  Edited  from 
l/r.  FUKXIVALL'S  Texts,  with  Notes,  by 
KDITH  KICKERT.  Woodcut  Title  and  6 
Photogravures, 

5  The  Book  of  the  Divine  Con- 
solation of  Saint  Angela  da 
Foligno.  Translated  by  MARY  G. 
SXEEUMANN.  Woodcut  Title  and  Illusts. 


MEDIEVAL  LIBRARY  (The)— #»*#«««* 

6.  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Fina, 
Virgin    of    Santo   Geminiano. 

Translated  bv  M.  MANSFIELD.   Woodcut 
Title  and  6  Photogravures. 

7.  Early   English    Romances    of 
Love.    Edited  in  Modem  English  by 
EDITH  RICKERT.    5  Photogravures. 

8.  Early   English     Romances    of 
Friendship.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
EDITH  RICKERT.    6  Photogravures. 

9.  The   Cell    of    Self-Knowledge. 
beven  Early  Mystical  Treatises  printeu  in 
1851.    Edited,    with    Introduction    and 
Notes,  by    EDMUND    GARDXER,    M.A. 
Collotype  Frontispiece  in  two  colours. 

10.  Ancient    English      Christmas 
Carols,    1400-170O.    Collected    and 
arranged  by  EDITH  KICKERT.    With  8 
Photogravures.      Special   price   of    this 
volume,   boards,   7.1.    6d.    net ;     pigskin 
with  clasps  ics.  6il.  net. 

11.  Trobador   Poets :    Selections  from 
the  Poems  of  Eisiht  Trobadors.    Trans- 
lated from  the  Proven5.il,    with   Intro- 
duction    and      Notes,    by      BARBARA 
SMYTHE.     VVith    Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  Decorative  Initials.          [Preparing. 


MELBA:     A    Biography.     By 

AGNES  M.  MURPHY.  With  Chapters  by 
MADAM K  MELBA  on  THE  ART  OF  SING- 
ING and  on  THE  SELECTION  OF  Music  AS 
A  PROFESSION.  Portraits,  Views,  and  Fac- 
similes. Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ids.  net. 


MERRICK    (HOPE).  — When   a 

Girl's  Engaged.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  35. 6rf. 


MERRICK  (LEONARD),  by. 

The  Man  who  was  Good.    Crown 
8vo,  cl.,  35.  dd.  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ?.?.  6rf.  each. 
Cynthia._|    This  Stage  of  Fools. 

METHVEN  (PAUL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*.  each. 
Influences.         |      Billy.      [Shortly. 


MEYNELL      (A  L I  C  E).— The 

Flower  of  the  Mind  :  a  Choice 
among  the  Best  Poems.  In  lOmo, 
cloth.  01t,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  35.  net. 


MINTO  (WAI.).— Was  She  Good 

or  Bad?     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


MITCHELL  (EDM.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each. 
The  Lone  Star  Rush.    With  &  Illusts. 
Only  a  Nigger. 
The  Belforts  of  Culben. 
Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  backs,  2s.  each. 
Plotters  of  Paris. 
The  Temple  of  Death. 
Towards  the  Eternal  Snows. 


MITFORD  (BERTRAM),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3,?.  6d.  each. 
Fenshaw  Fanning's"  Quest. 
Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland. 
Haviland's  Chum. 
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MITFORD  (BERTRAM)— continued. 
Ciown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each  ;  picture  cloth, 

flat  back,  2s.  each. 

Ths  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley. 
The  King's   Assegai.    \Vuh61iiusts. 
The  Gun-Runner.  Or.  8vo,  cl.,  3.$.  6d.; 

Cheap  Edition,  medium  8vo.,  6rf. 
Harley  Oreenoak's  Charge.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6.9. 


MOLESWORTH     (Mrs.).— 

Hathercourt    Rectory.     Crown   Svo, 

cloth,  35.  (id.  :  post  Svo.  illust.  boards,  2s. 


MONCRIEFF  (W.  D.  SCOTT-).— 
The  Abdication :  A  Drama.  With  7 
Etchings.  Imperial  4to,  buckram,  2is. 


MORROW    (W.  C.).— Bohemian 

Paris  of  To- Day.    With  106  Illusts.by 
EDOUARD  CUCUEL.  Small  demy  8vo,cl.,6.s 


MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3.$.  dd.  each. 
Basile  the  Jester. 
Young  Lochinvar.  -<, 

The  Golden  Idol. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 
Stories    Weird    and    Wonderful. 

Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25.  ;  cloth,  zs.  6d. 
Maid    Marian  and   Robin  Hood. 

With  12  Illus.  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD.  Cr. 

8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  picture  cl.  flat  back.  zs. 


MURRAY    (D.    CHRISTIE), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jt.  6d. 

each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Coals  of  Fira.    With  3  Illustrations. 
Val  Strange.  I  A  Wasted  Crime. 
A  Capful  o'  Nails.        |        Hearts. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
Mount  Despair.  |  A  Model  Father. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
Cynic  Fortune.  I  In  Direst  Peril. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  bd.  each. 
This  Little  World'. 
A  Race  for  Millions. 
The  Church  of  Humanity. 
Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Despair's  Last  Journey. 
V.C.:  A  Chronicle  of  Castle  Barfield. 
Verona's  Father.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
HU    Own    Ghost.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

3X  td. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Joseph's    Coat.      POPULAR    EDITION, 

medium  8vo,  6rf. 


MURRAY   (D.    CHRISTIE)    and 
HENRY     HERMAN,     Novels     by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.$.  bd.  each  ;   post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards.  2.5.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.   With  Illustrations 

by  A.  FORESTIER  and  G.  NICOLKT. 


A1URRAY  (HENRY),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  2.9.  6d.  each. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. 
A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

NEWBOLT  (HENRY).  —  Taken 

from  the  Knemy.  Fcp.  Svo,  pic.  CGV..I.?. 


NISBET  (HUME),  Books  by. 

'Bail    Up  I*    Crown  Svo,  cloth,    3*.  (>d. ; 

post     Svo,      illustrated       boards,      2s.  ; 

POPULAR  EDITION,  medium  Svo,  6d. 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  zs. 


NORDAU  (MAX).— Morganatic. 

Trans,  by  ELIZABETH  LEE.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  6,t. 


NORRIS    (W.    E.),    Novels   by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Saint  Ann's.     I     Billy  Bellow. 
Miss  Wen  tworth's  Idea.   Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3.?.  6d. 


OHNET  (GEORGES),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Rameau.      I     A  Last  Love. 
A  Weird  Gift.   Crown  avo,  cloth,  3*.  dd. 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  2s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  each. 
The  Path   of  Glory. 
Love's  Depths. 
The  Money-maker. 
The  Woman  of  Mystery. 
The  Conqueress. 


OUIDA,  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;   post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s.  each. 


Trlcotrin. 

Rufflno. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

Vascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Idalia. 

Bimbl. 

Signa. 

Friendship. 

Guilderoy. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each. 
A  Rainy  June.  |  The  Massarenes. 

The  Waters  of  Ed  era. 
Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  23.  each. 
Syrlln.         '     Th*  Waters  of  Edera.  $ 
POPULAR  KU.HU*J,  meaium  Svo,  6d.  each. 
Under  Two  Flags.   I        Moths. 
Held  in  Bondage.    {       Puok. 
Strathmore.  .      Tricotrln. 

The  Massarenes.      .       Chandos. 
Friendship.  -,       Ariadne. 

Two  kittle  Wooden  Choes. 
Idalia.     |    Othmar.     |     Pascarel. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Folle-Farine. 


A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Cecil   Castlemaine's 

Gage. 

Princess  Napraxine. 
Held  in  Bondage. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Folle-Farine. 
Two    Wooden    Shoes. 
A  Village   Commune. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Santa  Barbara. 
In  Maremma. 
Strathmore. 
Pipistrello. 
Two  Offenders. 
Syrlln. 
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OUIDA— continued. 
TY/O  Little  Wooden  Shoes.    LARGJ 

TYPE  EDITION.     Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is.  net. 

A  Dog  of   Flanders,   The    Niirn- 

berg  Stove,  &c.    With  8  Illustration* 

in   Colour  by  MARIA  L.  KIRK.    Dem\ 

8vo,  cloth,  5$.  net. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selectee 

from  the  Works  of  OUIDA  by  V.  SYDNEY 

MORRIS.  Pott. Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  23.  net : 

leather,  gilt  edges,  3^.  net. 


OLIPHANT   (Mrs.),  Novels   by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2$.  each. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England 
Whiteladiea.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  i: 

Illustrations,  31.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
The  Sorceress.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3.?  6rf. 


OSBOURNE    (LLOYD),    Stories 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d,  each. 
The  Motormaniacs. 
Three     Speeds     Forward.       With 

Illustrations. 


O'SHAUGHNESSY    (ARl'tluK). 

Music  &  Moonlight.  FCP.SVO  cl..  7.5.6,* 


PAGE  (THOMAS  NELSON).- 
5anta  Claus's  Partner.  With  8 
Coloured  Illustrations  by  OLGA  MORGAN, 
and  Cover  Design  by  F.  D.  BEDFORD. 
Cr»wn  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  net. 


PAIN    (BARRY).— Eliza's   Hus- 

band.     Fcap.,  Svo.  r.?. :  cloth,  is.  6d 


PANDURANG  MARI;  or, 
Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  Preface 
by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  as. 


PARIS  SAL0N,  The  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  the.  With  about  300  illus- 
trations. Published  annually.  Dy. Svo.  3.?. 


PAUL  (MARGARET  A.).— Gentle 

and  Simple.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35. 6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2$. 


PAYN   (JAMES),    Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  Oof.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2.5.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 
A  County  Family. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 


By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 


For  Cash  Only. 
Sunny  Stories. 


A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Crape  from  a  Thorn.     12  Illusts 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Holiday  Tasks.   |  At  Her  Mercy. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town.    12  musts. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
Humorous  Stories.  |  From  Exile 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Married  Beneath  Kirn, 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 


PAYN  (JA.MES)-continued. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2*.  each. 
Walter's  Word.  |  Fallen  Fortunes. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Carlyon's  Year.      |    Cecil's  Tryst. 
Murphy's  Master. 
Some  Private  Yiews. 
Found  Dead.  |     Mirk  Abbey. 

A  Marino  Residence. 
The  Canon's  Ward. 
Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Halves.      |      What  He  Cost  Her. 
Kit :  A  Memory.  |  Under  One  Roof. 
Glow-Worm  Tales. 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
A    Modern    Dick     Whlttington. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  Portrait  of  Author, 

3i.  6d.;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  zs. 
The  Burnt  Million.    CHEAP  EDITION, 

post  *vo.  cloth,  is.  net. 
Notes  from  the  '  News.'    Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  ii.  6rf. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  6d.  each. 
Lost  Sir  ftTaasingberd. 
Walter's  Word.    |    By  Proxy. 


PAYNE    (WILL).  —  Jerry    the 

Dreamer.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d. 


PEAR5  (CHARLES).— From  the 

Thames  to  the  Seine.    With  40  lUusts. 

in   Colours    and    Monochrome.      Large 
fcap.  4to,  cloth.  I2i.  64.  net. 


PENNELL  -  ELMHIRST    (Cap- 
tain   E.).—  The    Best   of   the  Fun. 

With    8   Coloured    Illustrations   and  48 
others.     Medium  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


PENNY     (F.     E.),     Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  fid.  each. 


The  Sanyasi. 
Caste  and  Creed. 


TheTea  Planter. 
Inevitable  Law. 


Crown  8vo,  clwtii.  tis.  each. 
Dilys.  I      Dark  Corners. 

The  Unlucky  Mark.     I     Sacrifice. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 

The  Tea-Planter.  |  Caate  and  Creed. 

PE^RIN    (ALICE),    Novels    by. 

Idelatry.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each. 
A  Free  Solitude.  I    Bast  of  Suez. 
The  Waters  of  Destruction. 
Bed  Records. 
The  Stronger  Claim. 
POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 
The    Stronger   Claim. 
T. TO  Waters  of  Destruction. 

PETIT  HOlViME~ROUGE    (Le), 

Books  by.  Demy  Svo,  cl.,  7.5.  64.  net  each. 
The  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  1852- 

1870.     With  a  Frontispiece. 
The     Favourites    of    Henry    of 

Navarre.     With  Six  Portraits. 
The    Favourites    of  Louis   XIV. 
With  Portrai  s.  [P/t-f  art/if 
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PHELPS     (E.    S.).  — Jack    the 

Fisherman.       Illustrated    by    C.    W. 
REKD.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,   is.  6d. 


PHIL  MAY'S  Sketch-Book:  54 

Cartoons.     Crown  folio,  cloth,  as.  6d. 


PHI  PS  ON  (Dr.  T.  L.).  -Famous 

Violinists  and  Fine  Violins.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


PICTURE-MAKING,   Notes   on 

the  Science  of.  By  C.  J.  HOLMES 
M.A.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  js.  6d.  net. 


PILKINQTON  (L.  L.).— Mallen- 

dec's  MUtake.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 

PLANCHE  (J.  R.).— Songs  and 

Poems.     Edited  by  Mrs.  MACKARNESS. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 


PLAYS  OF  OUR  FORE- 
FATHERS, and  some  of  the  Tradi- 
tions ttpon  which  th«y  werefouaded. 

By  C.  M.  GAYLEY,  LL.D.  With  numerous 
illustrations.    Royal  8vo, cloth,  12*.  6d.  net. 


PLUTARCH'S  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious Men.  With  Life  of  PLUTARCH 
by  J.  and  W.  LANGHORNK,  and  Por- 
traits. Two  Vols.,  8vo,  baU-cloth,  los.  6d. 


POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  Choice 

Works :    Poems,    .Stori«s,    Essays. 

With    an     Introduction    by    CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  6d. 


POLLOCK  (W.  H.) .—  The  Charm, 

and   Other    Drawing- Room    Plays. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT  and  WALTER 
H.  POLLOCK.  With  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 


POTTS    (HENRY). —  His   Final 

Fluttw.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


POWDER-PUFF      (The;:       a 

Ladies'     Breviary.    By     FRANZ     BLEI. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  $s. 6d. 


PRAED    (Mrs.   CAMPBELL), 

Novels  by.   Post  Svo,  Ulus.  boards,  2s.  ea. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.   6d.  each  :   post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
Christina  Chard. 
Mrs.  Tregaskiss.    With  S  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  fid.  each. 
Nulma.        f        Madame  Izan. 
'  As  a  Watch  in  the  Night.' 
The  Lost  Earl  of  Elian. 

Christina    Chard.     CHEAP  EDITION. 
post  Svo.  cloth,  is.  net. 


PRESLAND    (JOHN).   —  Mary 

Queen   of  Scots:     a  Drama.      Fcap. 
410,  cloth,  5.5.  net. 


PRICE     (E.    C.).  —  Valentina. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d. 


PROCTOR     (RICHARD    A.), 

Works  by.  Crown  8vo,cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each. 
Easy  Star  Lessons.     With  Star  Maps 

for  every  Night  in  the  Year. 
Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Familiar  Science  Studies. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space. 
ihe  Universe  of  Suns. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  With  13 
Steel  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6.c. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.  Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 


PRYCE    (RICHARD).  —  Miss 

Maxwell's  Affections.      Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3s.  (id. ;   post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 


RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.      By 

Dr.  JOHN  BROWN.       Square  i6mo,  with 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  is.  net. 


READE'S   (CHARLES)   Novels. 

Collected  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton;  and  Christie 
Johnstons. 

Hard  Cash. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
With  a  Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  UESAXT. 

'  It  la  Never  loo  Late  to  Mend.' 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth ;  and  Single- 
heart  and  Doubleface. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief: 
Jack  of  all  Trades;  A  Hero  and 
a  Martyr;  The  Wandering  Heir. 

Cove  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Put  yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  I  A  Worn  an -Hater. 

Foul  Play.          |  A  Simpleton. 

The  Jilt:  and  Good  Stories  of  Man 
and  other  Animals. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

Beadiana;  and  Bible  Characters. 


Also  in  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  is.  each. 

Peg  Woffington.     |    A  Simpleton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
'  It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 

Did  Run  Smooth. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 

of  all  Trades;  James  Lambert. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
Hard  Cash.       I     Readiana. 
Foul  Play.         I     Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  "Wandering  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface, 
Good  Stories  of  Man,  &c. 
The  Jilt ;  and  other  Stories. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
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READS  (CHARLES)— continued. 

LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITION'S. 

Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  zs.  net  each  ;  leather, 

gilt  edges,  is.  net  each. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 
3.2  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  HEWKRDINK. 

'It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  (xi.  each. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

Foul  Play.         I      Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Wofflngton;  and  Christie 
Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Double  JMai-riage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

A  Woman-hater. 

The  Course  of  True  Lova. 

The  Wandering  HeirT  LARGE  TYPE 
EDITION,  Icap.Svo,  ciolh,  is.  net  ;  leather, 
is.  bd.  net. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
With  16  Photogravure  and  84  half-tone 
Illustrations  by  MATT  B.  HEWERDINE. 
Small  4to,  cloth,  ds.  net. — Also  the 
ST.  MARTIN'S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION, 
with  20  Illustrations  in  4  Colours  and 
10  in  Black  and  White  by  BYAM  SHAW, 
R.I.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  izs.  6d.;  parch- 
ment.  if>s.  net. 

RICHARDSON  (FRANK),  Novels 
by. 

The  Man  who  Lost  his  Past.  With 
50  Illustrations  by  TOM  BROWNE.  R.I 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  :  POPULAR 
EDITION,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 

The   Bayswater   Miracle.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  7*.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  oj.  each. 

The  King's  Counsel. 

Semi-Society. 

There  and  Back. 


RIDDELL  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 
A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.      Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  35.  M. 
'Weird    Stories.     Crown    8vo,    cloth, 

3J.  6d. ;  post  Svo.  picture  boards,  2.«. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  bo3rds,  zs.  each. 
'  The  Uninhabited  House. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
Fairy  Water.         |     Idle  Tales. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 


RIVES  (AMELIE),   Stories   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  each. 
Barbara  Derlng. 
Meriel :  A  Love  Storv. 


ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 
Women    are    Strange.      Post    8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Crown   Svo,  cloth,    3*.  6d.    each ;    post   Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 
The  Woman  in  tho  Dark. 


ROLFE    (FR.),    Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  (is.  each. 
Hadrian  the  Seventh. 
Don  Tai-quinio. 


ROLL    OF     BATTLE    ABBEY, 

THE;  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  1066.  In  Gold  and  Colours.  5.?. 


ROSENQARTEN(A.).— A  Hand- 
book of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  COLLETT-SANDARS.  With 
630  Illustralions.  Cr.  Rvo,  cloth  7?  6d. 


ROSS    (ALBERT).— A    Sugar 

Princess.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3$.  6d. 

RO" W~S~E  L  L  (MA~RY     C.).— 
Monsieur    de    Paris.     Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  31.  6d. 


RU  NCI  MAN  (JAS.),  Stories  by. 

Schools   and    Scholars.     Post  8vo, 

cloth,  is.  6d. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  3.?.  6d. 


RUSKIN  SERIES  (The).     Square 

i6mo,  cl.,  with  coloured  tops  and  decor- 
ative End-papers,  Frontispieces,  and 
Titles,  i jr.  net  each. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
By  JOHN  RUSKIN.  Illustrated  by 
RICHARD  DOVI.K. 

Rusbin  as  a  Religious  Teacher. 
By  F.  W.  FARKAR,  D.D. 

Bab  and  his  friends.  By  Dr.  JOHN 
BROWN. 

Old  Christmas.  By  WASHINGTON 
IKVIXG. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Tuscany.  By  I. 
M.  ANDERTON. 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  t>d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zj.  each ; 
cloth,  a.r.  ftd.  each. 

Round  the  Galley- Fire. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

On  tho  Fo'k'sle  Mead. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  '  Ocean  Star." 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 

The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 

Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea, 

The  Good  Ship  '  Mohock.' 

The  Phantom  Death. 

Is  He  the  Man  ?     |     Heart  of  Oak. 

The  Convict  Ship. 

Tho  Last  Entry. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  (id.  each. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels. 

The  Death  Ship. 

The  '  Pretty  Polly.'    With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  E.  ROBKRTSON. 

Overdue.        |     Wrong  Side  Out. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each, 

The  Convict  Ship. 

Is  He  the  Man? 
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RUSSELL    (HERBERT).— True 

Blue.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6,1 


RUSSELL  (DORA),  Novels  by 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  each  ;  picture 
'    cloth,  flat  back,  2.?.  net  each. 
A  Country  Sweetheart, 
The  Drift  of  Fate. 


RUSSELL  (Rev.  JOHN)  and  his 

Out-of-door  Life.  By  E.  W.  L. 
DAVIES.  With  Illustrations  coloured  by 
hand.  Royal  Svo.  cloth.  16.?.  net. 


RUSSIAN       BASTILLE,      THE 

(The  Fortress  of  Schluesselburg).  By  I 
P.  YOUVATSHEV.  Translated  by  A.  S. 
RAPPOPORT.  M.A.  With  16  Plates. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  "js.  6d.  net. 


SAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  33.  dd.  each  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity.     With  a  Note 
by  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

The  Junior  Dean. 

Orchard  Damerel. 

The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 

In  the  Face  of  the  World. 

To  His  Own  Master. 

The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  t>d.  each. 

The  Wooing  of  May. 

Fortune's  Gate. 

A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 

Gallantry  Bower. 

A  Proctor's  Wooing. 

Bonnie  Maggie  L-auder. 

Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 

Mary  Unwin.    With  *  Illustrations. 


SAINT    JOHN     (BAYLE).  —  A 
Levantine  Family.    Cr.  Svo.  cl..  is.  f>d. 


SALA    (Q.    A.).— Gaslight    and 

Daylight.  Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2^. 


SCOTLAND  YA RD,  Past  &  Present. 
By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  CAVANAGH.  Post 
Svo.  illustrated  boards.  I.T.  :  cloth.  2s.  6d. 


5ELINCOURT    (HUGH    DE).— 

Oxford  from  Within.  With  a  Note 
and  J2  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  8  in 
Monochrome  by  YOSHIO  MARKING. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth.  7.9.  fid,  net. 


SERGEANT(ADELINE),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3$.  (id.  eacn. 
Under  False  Pretences. 
Dr.  Endicott's  Experiment. 
ThPi  Missing  Elizabeth. 


I.  MARTINIS  LIBRARY  (The). 

In  pocket  size,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per 
Vol.  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3*.  net  per  Vol. 
By  SIR  WALTER  BESANT. 

London.  |  Westminster. 

Jerusalem.     By  BESANT  and  PALMER. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

Sir  Richard  Whittlngton, 

Gaspard  de  Coligny. 
By  BOCCACCIO. 

The  Decameron. 


ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY— continued. 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING. 
Pippa  Passes :  and  Men  and  Wo- 
men.    With  10  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  E.  FORTESCUE  BRICKDALE. 
Dramatis     Persons ;    and    Dra- 
matic   Romances    and  Lyrics, 
With  10  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  K. 
FORTESCUE  BRICKDALE. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Deemster. 

By  WII.KIE  COLLINS. 

The  Woman  in  White. 

By  DANIEL  DEFOK. 

Robinson    Crusoe.     With    37    Illus- 
trations by  G.  CRUIKSHANK. 

By  CHARLES  DICKKNS. 
Speeches.    With  Portrait. 

By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Eighteenth   Century    Vignettes. 
In  Three  Series,  eacli  Illustrated. 

By  W.  S.  GILBERT. 
Original  Plays.     In  Three  Series. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 
Condensed  Novels. 
Mliss,  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 
and  other  Stories.     Witn  Portrait. 
By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOI.MKS. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.      Illustrated  byj.  G.  THOMSON. 

Compiled  bv  A.  H.  HYATT. 
The  Charm  of  London:  An  Anthology. 
Tha  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Charm  of  Yenice. 
The  Charm  of  Paris. 

By  KICHARD  JKVFKRIES. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields. 
The  Open  Air. 
Mature  near  London. 

By  CHARLES  LAMB. 
The  Essays  of  Klia. 

By  LORD  MACAULAY. 
History  of  England,  in  5  Volumes. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY, 
The  Reign  of  Quean  Anne,  in  i  Vol. 
A   History  of  the  Four  Georges 

and  of  William  IV.,  in  2  VuLs. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  1897,  insVols. 

By  GKORGE  MACDONALD. 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination, 
in  10  Vo's.  l6mo.    (For  List,  see  p   19  ; 

By  W.H.MAI  LOCK. 
The  Mew  Republic. 
By  OUIDA. 

Wisdom,   Wit,   and   Pathos.     Se- 
lected by  F.  SYDNEY  MORRIS. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

32  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  HEWERDINK. 
'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

By  KOBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
An  Inland  Voyage. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
The  Silverado  Squatters. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Virginibus  Pueriaque. 
Men  and  Books. 
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ST.  MARTIN'S  UBRARY-W«//«W<*. 

BY  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Across  th  a  Plains. 
The  Merry  Men. 
Prince  Otto. 
In  the  South  Seas. 
Essays  of  Travel. 
V/eir  of  Hermlston. 
The  Art  of  "Writing. 
Collected  Poems. 

By  H.  A.  TAIXE. 

History  of  English  Literature,  in 
4  Vols.    With  32  Portraits. 
By  MARK  TWAIN-.— Sketches. 

By  WALTON  and  COTTON. 
The  Complete  Angler. 

By  WALT  WHITMAN. 

Poems.     Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  M. 
ROSSETTI.    With  Portrait. 


SEYMOUR  (CYRIL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Magic  of  To-Morrow. 
Comet  Chaos. 


SHADOWLESS  MAN  (THE): 
Peter  Schlemlhl.  ByA.voN  CHAMISSO. 
Translated  by  3ir  |OHN  BOWRING.  and 
Illustrated  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  33.  dd.  net. 


SHAKESPEARE   LIBRARY 

(THE).          PARTI. 

THE:  OLD-SPELLING 
SHAKBSPEARE. 

With  the  spelling  «f  the  Quarto  or  the 
Folio  as  the  basis  of  the  Text,  and  all 
changes-marked  in  heavy  type.  Edited, 
with  brief  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  F. 
J.  FURNIVALL,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  and  F.  W. 
CLARKE,  M.A.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  zs. 
6d.  net  each  Play  ;  or  Library  Edition, 
pare  rag  paper,  half-parchment,  5.1.  net 
per  Play.  A  list  of  the  volumes  already 
published  or  in  the  press  may  be  had. 

PART  II. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS. 
Small  crown  8»o,  quarter-bound  anliqu* 
grey  boards,  zs.  6d.  net  per  vol. ;  whole 
gold-brown  velvet  persian,  45.  net 
per  vol. ;  also  a  Limited  Edition  on 
larger  paper,  half  parchment,  gilt  tops 
$s.  net.  per  vol.  Each  volume  with 
Frontispiece. 
Volumes  published  ar  in  preparation. 

1.  Lodge's        '  Rosalynde ' :        the 

original  of  Shakespeare's  'As 
You  Like  It."  Edited  by  W.  W. 
GREG,  M.A. 

2.  Greene's  '  Pandosto,'  or  '  Doras- 

tus  and  Fawnia ':  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  '  Winter's 
Tale.'  Edited  by  P.  G.  THOMAS. 

3.  Brooke's  Poem  of  Romous  and 
Juliet':  tha  original  of  Shake 
spearo's   'Romeo    and   Juliet. 
Edited  by  P.  A.  DANIEL.      Modernised 
and  re-edited  bv  J.  J.  MUNRO. 

4.  'The    Troublesome    Reign    of 
King  John':  the  Playrewritten 
by  Shakespeare  as  'King  John.' 
Edited  by  F.  J.  FURNIVALL,  D.Litt. 


SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY-o>«/. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS — continued. 

5, 6.  '  The  History  of  Hamlet ' : 
With  other  Documents  illustrative  of 
the  sources  of  Shakspeare's  Play,  and  an 
Introductory  Study  of  the  LEGEND  OF 
HAMLET  by  Prof.  I.  GOLLANCZ. 

7.  '  Tbe  Play  of  King  Lelr  and  His 
Three  Daughters ' :  the  old  play 
on  the  subject  of  King  Lear, 
Edited  bv  SIDNEY  LEE,  D.Litt. 

S.  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew': 
Being  the  old  play  used  by  Shakespeare 
in  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  Edited 
bv  Professor  F.  S.  BOAS,  M.A. 

9.  The  Sources  and  Analogues  of 
'  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 
Edited  by  FRA.SK  SIDGWICK. 

10.  'The   Famous    Victories    of 
Henry  Y.' 

11.  '  The  MensacJimi ':  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's   'Comedy  of 
Errors."    Latin  text,  with  the    Eliza- 
bethan Translation.    Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
ROUSF-.  Litt.D. 

12.  'Promos     and     Cassandra': 
the    source    of    'Measure    for 
Measure.' 

13.  'Apolonius    and     Silla':     the 
source  of   •  Twelfth   Night.'     Edited  by 
MORTON  LUCE. 

14.  'The  First  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion betwixt  the  two  famous 
Bouses  of   York  and  Lancas- 
ter,' and  '  The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York':   the 
orikinals  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
•  King  Henry  VI.' 

15.  The  Sources  of 'The  Tempest.' 

16.  The  Sources  of  'Cymb*Hn«.' 

17.  Th<-   Sources   and  Analogues 
of  'The  ISerehant  of  Venice.' 
Edited  by  Professor  I.  GOLLANCZ. 

18.  Romantic  Tales :  the  sources  of 
'  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  '  Merry 
Wives,'    'Much     Ado    about   Nothing,' 
'  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.' 

19,20  Shakespeare's  Plutarch:  the 
sources  of  '  Juliu»  Cjeiar,'  'Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  •  Coriolanus,'  and  'Timon.' 
Edited  by  C.  F.  TUCKER  BROOKE,  M.A. 

FART  III. 

THE  LAMB  SHAKESPEARE 
FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

With  Illustrations  and  Music.  Based  on 
MARY  AND  CHARLKS  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM 
SHAKKSPEARI:,  and  edited  by  Professor 
I.  GOLLAko:,  who  has  inserted  within 
a  prose  setting  those  scenes  and 
passages  from  the  Plays  with  whith 
the  young  reader  should  early  become  ac- 
quainted. The  Music  arranged  by  T. 
MASKELL  HARDY.  Imperial  i6mo,  cloth, 
is.  td.  net  per  vol.  ;  leather.  2s.  (id.  uet  per 
vol. ;  Special  School  Edition,  linen,  SJ. 
net  per  vol. 
I.  The  Tempest. 
II.  As  You  Like  It. 

III.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

IV.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

V.  The  Winter's  Tale. 

VI.  Twelfth  Night. 
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SHAKESPEARE    LIBRARY— coat. 
THE  LAMB  bHAKESPhARE— continued, 
VII.  Cymboline. 
VIII.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
IX.  Macbeth. 
X.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

XI.  A  Life  of  Shakespeare  for  the 
Young.  [Preparing. 

XII.  JBn  Evening  with  Shake- 
speare: 10  Dramatic  Tableaux  for 
Young  People,  with  Music  by  T. 
MASKELL  HARDY,  and  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  2i.  net  ;  leather,  3*.  6d.  net  ; 
linen,  is.  fsd.  net. 

PART  IV. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  ENGLAND. 
A  series  of  volumes  illustrative  of  the 
life,  thought,  and  letters  of  England  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare. 

Robert  Laneham's  Letter.describing 
part  of  the  Entertainment  given  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Keuilworth  Castle  in 
1575.  With  Introduction  by  Dr.  FURNI- 
VALL,  and  Illustrations.  'Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  5.5.  net. 

The  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  of 
Shakespeare's  Youth:  reprints  of 
Awdeley's  '  Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes.' 
Harman's  'Caveat  for  Com monCursetors,' 
Parson  Haben'sor  Hyberdyne's  '  Sermon 
in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,'  &c. 
With  many  woodcuts.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction, by  EDWARD  VILES  and  Dr. 
FURNIVALL.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  55.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Holinshed :  a  reprint 
of  all  the  passages  in  Holinshed's 
'Chronicle'  of  which  use  was  made  in 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  with 
Notes.  Edited  by  W.  G.  BOSWELL 
STOXE.  Royal  Svo,  cloth,  los.  6d.  net. 

The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Verse. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  WILLIAM 
STANLEY  BRAITHWAITE.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3*.  f>d.  net ;  vellum  gilt,  7.5.  6d.  net. 

The  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book. 
Reprints  of  ail  references  to  Shakespeare 
and  his. Works  before  the  close  of  the  iyth 
century,  collected  by  Dr.  INGLKBY,  Miss 
L.  TOULMIN  SMITH, 'Dr.  FURNIVALL,  and 
J.  J.  MUNRO.  Two  vo Is.,  royal  Svo,  cloth, 
2ij.  net. 

Harrison's  Description  of  Eng- 
land. Part  IV.  Uniform  with  Parts 
I.-III.  as  issued  by  the  New  Shakspere 
Society.  Edited  by  Dr.  FURNIVALL. 
With  additions  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  STOPES. 
(250  copies  onlv.)  17.?.  6d.  net. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

SWJNBURNK.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  8s. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

SWINBURNE.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6^. 
net. 

Shakespeare's  Sweetheart :  a 
Romance.  By  SARAH  H.  STERLING. 
With  o  Coloured  Illustrations  by  C.  E. 
PECK.  Square  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


SHARP  (WILLIAM).— Children 

pf  To-morrpy .  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d, 


SHERARD     (R.     H.).-Rogues. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


SHERIDAN'S      (RICHARD 
BR  INS  LEY)    Complete   Works. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.1.  6d. 


SHERWOOD     (MARGARET).— 

DAPHNE:  a  Pastoral.   With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  js.  6d. 


SHIEL  (M.  P.),  Novels  by. 
The  Purple  Cloud.   Cr.  Svo.cloth,  $s. 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.  Cr.gvo, 
cloth,  6s. 


SIGNBOARDS:  Their  History,  in- 
eluding  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.  By  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  J. 
C.  HOTTEN.  With  95  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  31. 6d. 


SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  Books  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ;    cloth 

limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Tinkletop's  Crime.         [        Zeph. 
Dramas  of  Life.    With  60  Illustrations. 
My  Two  Wives.  |  Tales  of  To-day. 
Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  Ten  Commandments. 


Crown  8vo,   picture  cover,   is.  each ;     cloth. 

15.  fid.  each. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader. 
The  Case  of  George  Candlemas. 
Dagonet  Ditties.  |  Life  We  Live. 
Young  Mrs.  Caudle. 
Li  Ting  of  London. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.   6d.  each ;     post    Svo, 
picture  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Rogues    and    Vagabonds. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth ,  3.5.  6d.  each. 

Joyce  Pleasantry.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  HUGH  THOMSON. 

For  Life- and  After. 

Once  upon  a  Christmas  Time. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  CHAS.  GREKN,  K.I. 

In  London's  Heart. 

A  Blind  Marriage. 

Without  the  Limelight. 

The  Small-part  Lady. 

Biographs  of  Babylon. 

His    Wife's    Revenge. 

The  Mystery  of  Mary  Anne. 

Picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2^.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
In  London's  Heart. 
POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
How  the  Poor  Live;    and  Horrible 

London.    Crown  Svo,  leatherette,  is. 
Dagonet  Dramas,    Crown  ?VQ,  w, 
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SHELLEY'S  Complete  WORKS 

in  Verse  and    Prose.    Edited    by    R. 
HERNE  SHEPHKRD.    5  Vols.,  3,5.  6d.  ea. 
Poetical  WorKs,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Vol.  I.  Margaret  Nicholson  ;  Shelley's 
Correspondence  with  Stockdale ;  Wandering 
Jew ;  Queen  Mab  ;  Alastor  ;  Rosalind  and 
Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais. 

Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythua:  The  Cenci; 
Julian  and  Maddalo  ;  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant ; 
The  Witch  of  Atlas  ;  Epipsychidion  ;  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.    Posthumous      Poems  ;       The 
Masque  of  Anarchy  ;     and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. : 

Vol.  I.  Zastrozzi ;  St.  Irvyne  ;  Dublin  and 
Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  Refutation  of  Deism  ; 
Letters  to  Leinh  Hunt  ;  Minor  Writings. 

Vol.  II.  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments  ;  a  Biography. 


SISTER  DORA.    By  M.  LONSDALE. 

Demy  8vo,  4^. :  cloth,  6d. 


SLANG  DICTIONARY  (The):  His- 

torical  and  Anecdotal.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6*.  6d. 


SMEDLEY  (CONSTANCE:  Mrs. 

Maxwell     Armfield).     Novels     by. 

The  June  Princess.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

Service.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  6?. 
s<»e  also  The  Flower  Book,  p.  rr. 


SMITH  (Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Henry, 
K.C.  B.).  —  From  Constable  to 
Commissioner:  the  Story  of  Sixty 
Years.  With  a  Portrait.  Deaiy  Svo,  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  net. 


SOCIETY  IN  LONDON. 

8vo,  1.5.  :  cloth,  is.  (xl. 


Crown 


SOMERSET   (Lord    HENRY).- 

Sonus  of  Adieu.     4(0.  Jan.  vel'um,  6.5. 


SPALDING    (Kenneth    J.).  —  A 

Pilgrim's  Way:    Songs.    Fcap.  4to, 
buckram,  35.  6d.  net. 


SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),   Novels   by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke; 
By  Bevious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked;  &  Sandycroft  Mys- 


tery. 
Back  to  Life. 


The  Golden  Hoop. 
Quittance  in  Full. 


The  IJoudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3.5  t>d.  each. 
Her  Ladyship.  I  The  Grey  Monk; 
The  Master  of  Trenance. 
The  Secret  of  Wy  vern   Towers. 
Room  of  Siva.  ]  As  it  was  Written 
The  Web  of  Fate. 
Experiences  of  Mr.  Verachoyle. 
Stepping  Blindfold; 
"Wife  or  No  Wife.Posi  ,Nvo.cIo»h.  1.5.  f>4. 


SPEIGHT  (E.  E.).— 'I  he  Galleon 

of  Torbay.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


SPENSER  for  Children.  ByM.H. 

TOWRY.    With  Coloured  Illustrations  by 
W.  J.  MORGAN.    Crown  410,  cloth,  3.5.  6d. 


SPETTIGUE     (H.      H.).  —  The 

Heritage  of  Eve.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


SP1ELMANN     (MRS.    M.     H.), 
Books  by. 

Large  crown  Svo,  c'oth.  5.?.  net.  each. 
Margery  Bedford  and  her  Friends. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  GORDON 

BROWNS. 

The    Rainbow    Book :      Sixteen 
Tales  of  Fun  and  Fancy.      With 

37  Illustrations  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM, 
HUGH  THOMSON,  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE, 
LEWIS  BAUMER,  and  other  artists. 


SPRIGGE    (S.     SQUIRE).  —  An 

Industrious  Chevalier.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3.5.  t>d. 

STAFFORD  (JOHN),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  fid.  each. 
Doris  and  I.     |  Carlton  Priors. 

STANLEY    (WINIFRED).  — A 

Flash  of  the  Will.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth.  6.t 

STARRY     HEAVENS     Poetical 

Birthday  Book.    Pott  Svo.  cloth,  zs.  6d. 

STEDMAN    (E.    C.).— Victorian 

Poets.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  95. 


STEPHENS  (RICCARDO).— The 
Cruciform  Mark.    Cr.  Svo.  cl..  3.5.  6rf. 


STEPHENS  (R.  NE1LSON).- 

Phillp  Winwood.    Cr.  8vo  cl..  3?.  6d. 


STERLING  (S.  H.),   Stories  by. 

Square  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Shakespeare's  Sweetheart.    With 

f>  Coloured  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  PECK. 
A  Lady  of  King  Arthur's  Court. 

With  Illustrations   in  Colour   by  CLARA 
ELSENK  PECK,  and  other  Decorations. 


STERN  DALE  (R.  ARMITAGE). 

—The  Afghan  Knife.     Post  Svo,  cloth, 
V.  M.  :  illustrated  boards.  2s. 


STERNE    (LAURENCE).— 

A  Sentimental  Journey.  With  80 
Illustrations  by  T.  H.  ROBINSON,  and 
a  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  gilt.  3.?.  6ft. 


STEVENSON    (BURTON   E.).— 

Affairs  of  State.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 


STEVENSON     (R.     LOUIS), 

Works  by.    Cr.  Svo.  buckram,  6.5.  each. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CRANE. 

An  Inland  Voyage.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  WALTER  CRANE. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  &  Books. 

The  Silverado  Squatters. 

The  Merry  Men. 

Underwoods :    Poems. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Yirginibus  Pucrisque.  I    Ballads. 

Prince  Otto.  !    Across  the  Plains. 

Weir  of  Hermiston. 

In  the  South  Seas. 

Kssays  of  Travel. 

Tales  and  Fantasies. 

Essays  in  the  Art  of  Writing. 
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STEVENSON  (R.  L.)- continued. 
Songs  of  Travel.    Cr.Svo.  buckram.  5$. 

A  Lowden  Sabbath  Morn.  With 
Coloured"  Front,  and  numerous  Illus.  b) 
A.  S.  BOYD.  Crown  8vo.  buckram,  (>s. 

New  Arabian  Nights.    Crown  Svo 

buckram,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

POPULAR  EDITION,  medium  8vo,  64. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  bd.    net    each  ; 

parchment,  los.  6d.  net  each  ;    LARGE  PAPER 

EDITION,      pure    rag     paper,     the     Plates 

mounted,  vellum,  2U.  net  each. 

An  Inland  Voyage.  With  12  Illus- 
trations in  Colour,  12  in  Black  and  White, 
and  other  Decorations,  by  NOEL  ROOKK. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the 
Cevennes.  With  12  Illustrations  in 
Colour,  12  in  Black  and  White,  and 
other  Decorations,  by  NOEL  ROOKE. 

A  Child's~CardenTof  Verses.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  numerous 
Black  and  White  Drawings  by  MILLI- 
CENT  SOWERBY.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5*.  net :  LARGE  PAPER  EDITION,  parch- 
ment, Jos.  6«  net. 
Long  fcap.  8v<>,  cloth,  is.  net  each. 

Father  Damien. 

Talk  and  Talkers. 

Post  Svo,  bds.,  is.  net  ea.  :  leather,  zs.  net  ea. 

A  Christmas  Sermon.  Also  a  MINIA- 
TURE EDITION  in  velvet  calf  yapp  (2$  by 
jf  in.),  is.  6d.  ret. 

Prayers  Written  at  Yailima. 
Also  a  MINIATURE  EDITION  in  velvet  calf 
yapp,  is.  fd.  net.  ;  and  the  EDITION  DE 
LUXE,  each  Prayer  Illuminated  by  A. 
SAXGORSKI  in  gold  and  colours,  fcap.^to. 
Jap  vellum,  gili  top,  6s.  net. ;  parchment 
giit,  IO.T,  (id.  net.  _____ 

The  Suicide  Club;  and~The  Rajah's 
Diamond.  (From  NEW  ARABIAN 
NIGHTS.)  With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  J. 
HENNESSY.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  33.  6d. 

The  Stevenson  Reader.  Edited  by 
LLOYD  OSBOURNE.  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d. ;  buckram,  gilt  top,  3$.  6d.  ; 
SCHOOL  EDITION,  cloth  limp,  is.  net. 

The  Pocket  R.L.S.:  Favourite  Pas- 
sages. i6mo,  cl.,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  35.  net. 

LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITIONS. 
Pott  8vo,  cl.  2s.  net  ea.  ;  leather,  3.5.  net  ea. 
An  Inland  Voyage. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
Virginibus  Puerisque. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  &  Books. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Across  the  Plains. 
The  Merry  Men.       |  Prince  Otto. 
In  the  South  Seas. 
Essays  of  Travel. 
The  Silverado  Squatters. 
'Weir  of  Hermiston. 
The  Art  of  Writing. 
Collected  Poems  of  R.  L.  8. 

R.L.Stevenson:  A  Study.  ByH.B.BAlL- 
i>ON.\Vith2  Portraits.  Cr.8vo,buckram,6j. 

Recollections  of  R.  Xi.  Stevenson 
in  the  Pacific.  By  ARTHUR  JOHN- 
STONE.  Cr.  Svo,  buckram,  6*,  net. 


STOCKTON    (FRANK  R.).-The 

Younjf  Master  of  Hyson  Mall.  With 
36  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3.5.  firf.  ;  picture  cloth,  tint  back,  2t. 


STONE    (CHRISTOPHER), 

Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s,  each. 
They  also  Serve. 
The  Noise  of  Life. 


STRAUS   (RALPH),  Novels  by 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Man  .Apart. 
The  Little  God's  Drum. 


STRUTT     (JOSEPH). —The 

Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 
of  England.  With  140  Illustrations. 
Crown  Hvo.  cloth,  3,5. 6d. 


STUART      (H.     LONQAN.)— 

_Weepinjf  Cross.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


SULTAN  (THE)  AND  HIS  SUB. 

JECTS.     By  KICHARD  DAVEY.    With 
Portrait.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d  net. 


SUNDOWNER,  Stories  by. 
Told  by  the  Taffrail.     Cr.  Svo,  31.  6,1. 
The  Tale  of  the  Serpent.      Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  flat  back.  -2s. 


SUTRO 

Foolish  V 


(ALFRED). 

irgins;  Fcp.  Svo,  js.; 


—  The 

cl.,  j.c .  f<d. 


SWIFT'S  (Dean)  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.     Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3.?.  6d. 
Jonathan    Swift :    A    Study.     By   J. 
CHURTON  COLLINS.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  f>d. 


SWINBURNE'S     (ALGERNON 

CHARLES)  Works. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Poems. 

In  6  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  36$.  net  the  set. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Tra- 
gedies. In  .sVols., cr.Svo,  305.  nettheset. 

Selections  from  Mr.  Swinburne's 
"Works.  With  Preface  by  T.  WATTS- 
IJL'NTOX,  and  2  Photogravure  Plates. 
Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

The  Queen^Mother ;  and  Rosa- 
mond. Crown  Svo,  7,5.  6d.  net. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Chastelard :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  js. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  FIRST  SERIES. 
Crown  Svo,  g.t. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  SECOND  SERIES. 
Crown  Svo,  c,?. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  THIRD  SERIES. 
Crown  Svo,  7$. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.  Crown  Svo, 
ioj.  6d. 

Bothwell:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  12.?.  6d. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Crown  Svo,  6s 

George  Chapman  (In  Vol.  II.  of  G. 
CHAPMAN'S  Works.")  Crown  Svo,  35.  6d. 

Essays  and  Studies.    Crown 8vo,  12.?. 

E  rechtheua  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 
8vo,  6c. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  Svo,  Ss. 

Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

Studies  In  Song.    Crown  Svo,  71. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


SWINBURNE  (A.  C.)— continued. 

Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  8*. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  Crown  8vo,os. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
A  Midsummer  Holiday.  Cr.  Svo,  7$. 
Marino  Fallero:  A  Tiagedy.  Crown 

8vo,  6s.  v 

A  Study  o/Yictor  Hugo.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

Miscellanies.    Crown  Svo,  125. 

iiocrt nc :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6j. 

A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.    Cr.  8vo,  7s. 

The  Sisters :  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6$. 

ABtrophel,  &c.    Crown  Svo,  7.$. 

Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Crown  Svo,  as. 

The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  8vo,  7$. 

Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards :  A  Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  Channel  Passage.    Crown  Svo,  7*. 

Love's  Cross -Currents:  A  Year's 
Letters.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

William  Blake.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

The  Duke  ot  Gandia.    Crown  Svo,  5*. 

'Ihe  Age  of  Shakespeare.  Crown 
Svo,  6.s.  nt-L __ 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Pleasure.  See 
paRe  17  for  Mrs.  DISXEY-LKITH'S  The 
Children  of  the  Chapel.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 


THOMAS    (ANNIE),  Novels  */. 
The  Siren's  Web.    Cr.  Svo.  c!.,  35.  bd. 
Comrades  True.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 

THOMAS  (BERTHA),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
In  a  Cathedral  City. 
The  House  on  the  Scar. 
The  Son  of  the  House. 


SW1NNERTON     (FRANK     A.), 

Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Merry  Heart. 
The  Young  Idea. 

SYRETT  (NETTA),  Novels  by. 

Anne  Page.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6 
POPULAK  EDITION,  medium  Svo,  td. 

Crown  8vi),  cloth,  ts.  each. 
A  Castle  of  Draams. 
Olivia  L.  Carew. 

TAINE'S    History     of    English 

Literature.  Trans. byHENRY  VAN  LAUN. 
Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.,  sos.— POPULAR 
EDITION,  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cl.,  15$. ; 
FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  in  Four  Vols.,  with 
32  Portraits,  p«tt  8  vo,cloth,gilt  top,  as.net 
per  v»l. :  leather,  gilt  edges.  3.?.  net  perrol. 


TALES     FOR     THE     HOMES. 

By  TWENTY-SIX  WKLL-KNOWNAUTHORS, 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  MARCHANT.  Published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  BARNARDO  ME- 
MORIAL FUND.  With  3  Portraits.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth.  5*.  net 


TAYLOR       (TOM).  — Historical 

Dramas.     Crown  Svo,  is.  each. 
'  JEANNE  DARC.' 
•Twin  AXE  AND  CROWN.' 
•THE  FOOL'S  REVENGE.' 
1  ARKWRIGHT'S  WIFE.' 
'  ANNE  BOLEYN.' 
•PLOT  AND  PASSION.' 


THACKERAY, W.  M.— The  Rose 

and  The  Rinj.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece, 44  Illustrations  (12  in  Two  Tints) 
and  End-papers  by  GORDON  BROWNE, 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  37.  6d.  net. 
The  Pocket  Thackeray.  Arranged 
by  A.  H.  HYATT.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt 
{op,  2».  net ;  leather,  gilt  top,  3s,  net, 


I  HOREAU  :  His  Life  and  Aims. 

By  A.  H.  PAGE.    With  a  Portrait.    Post 
Svo.  buckram,  3s.  6d. 


THORNBURY    (WALTER).— 

Tales   for   the   Marines.    Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards.  2s. 

TIMBS     (JOHN),     Works     by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  (xi.  each. 
Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 

With  41  Illustrations. 

English    Eccentrics   and   Eccen- 
tricities.    With  48  Illustrations. 

TOY  PARTY" (A).   By  J.  Bodger. 

Illustrated  in  Colours  by  DORA  BARKS. 
Oblong  fcap.  4to,  picture  boards,  i.t.  net. 


TREETON  (ERNEST  A.).— The 

Instigator.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  dd.  each;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Frau  Frohmann.    I    Marion  Fay. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

The  American  Senator. 

The  Oolden  Lion  of  Granpar p 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  encli. 
Mr;  Scarborough's  Family. 
John  Caldigate. 


TROLLOPE      (FRANCES      E.), 

Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6ri. 

each :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Mabel's  Progress,  i  Anne  Furness. 


TROLLOPE    (T.   A.).— Diamond 

Cist  Diamond.    Post  Svo,  illus.  Ms.,  2*. 


TURENNE    (RAYMOND).— The 

Last  of  the  Mammoths.     Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3.9.  6</. 


TWAIN'S  (MARK)  Books. 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION.    Crown 

Svo.  cloth,  3s.  fuf  each. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour. 

With  197  Illustrations  by  ^jW.  KEMBLK. 
Roughing  It :  and  Thft-f  nnocents 

at  Home.    With  200  frustrations  bj 

F.  A.  FRASER. 
The  American  Claimert     With  81 

Illustrations  by  HAL  H  UK        ^Pothers. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson.         ,-"#  Portrait 

and  Six  Illustrations  by  Lc    .a  i>OEB. 
«TheAdventuresof  To*n  Sawyer, 

With  ill  Illustrations, 


ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


TWAIN  (MARK)— continued. 
Tom     Sawyer    Abroad.     With    26 

Illustrations  by  DAN  BEARD. 
Tom  Sawyer.'Detective,    With  Port. 

*  A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  Illusts. 
*The  Innocents  Abroad;  and  The 

New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With 
234  Illustrations. 

•The  Gilded  Age.  By  MARK  TWAIN 
and  C.  D.  WARNER.  With  212  Illusts. 

*  The   Prince    and    the     Pauper. 

With  190  Illustrations. 

*  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  300  Illusts. 
•The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.    174  Illusts.  bv  E.  W.  KEMBLL. 

*  A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 

Arthur.    220  lilusts.  by  DAN  BEARD. 

*  The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
*The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note. 

A     Double  -  barrelled     Detective 

Story;    With  7  Illustrations. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of 

Arc.   With  12  Illusts.  by  F.  V.  Du  MOND 
More  Tramps  Abroad. 
The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadley- 

burg.     With  Frontispiece. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 

With  Life,  Portrait,  and  Illustrations. 
*,*  The  Books  marked  *  may  be  had  also  in 

post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  each. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  6d.  each. 
Tom  Sawyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches.  Pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges. 
3i.  net ;  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


ELLS  (JULIA    H.).— Et  tu, 

1 "  ejane  I    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


3* 

TYTLER    (C.    C.    FRASER-).— 

Mistress    Judith.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  f\d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s, 


UPWARD  (ALLEN) ,  Novels  by. 

The  Queen  against  Owen.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3*.  dii. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back, 
2s. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

The  Phantom  Torpedo- Boats. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


VANDAM      (ALBERT     D.).-A 

a     Court  Tragedy.     With  6  Illustrations 
by  J.  B.  DAVIS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


VASHTI     and      ESTHER.      By 

•  Belle '  of  The  World.    Cr.  8vo.  cl..  3,5.  6d. 

VENICE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

Century.  By  PHILIPPE  MONNIER. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  net. 


VICENZA  (The  PAINTERS  of). 

By  TANCRED  BORENIDS.  With  15  full- 
page  Plates.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6rf. 
net. 


VIZETELLY    (ERNEST    A.), 

Books  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Scorpion. 
The  Lover's  Progress. 

A  Path  of  Thorns.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.?. 

The  Wild  Marquis :  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Armand  Guerry  de  Maubreuil. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.9. 


WALLACE  (LEW.;.— Ben-Hur: 

A  Tale  of  the  Christ.      Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  3.?.  firf. 


WALLER  (S.  E.).—  Sebastiani's 

Secret      With  g  Illusts.     Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  6s 


TYTLER   (SARAH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  33.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 
What  She  Came  Through. 


WALTON   and    COTTON'S 

Complete    Angler.      Pott  Svo,    cloth, 
gilt,  2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3.1.  net. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Saint  Mungo's  City.    |    Lady  Bell. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Disappeared.   |    Noblesse  Oblige. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 


Crown  Svo,  c!oth,  31.  6d.  each. 
The  Macdonald  Lass. 
The  Witch-Wife. 
Rachel  Langton.       !        Sapphira 
Mrs.  Carr     chaei's  Goddesses. 
A  Honey     oon'a  Eclipse. 
A  Young  T.«ragon. 
Three  Hun  of  Mark: 
In  ClaH'-sa's  Day. 
Sir  D  ''       a  Visitors. 
TheP  •        nd  His  Guardian  Angel 

Citoyenna  Jacqueline.    Crown  Svo, 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


WARDEN  (FLORENCE),  by. 
Joan,  the  Curate.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
35,  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Heart  of  a  Girl.    With  8  Illusts. 
Tom  Dawson. 

The  Youngest  Miss  Brown. 
A  Fight  to  a  Finish; 
The  Old  House  at  the  Corner. 
Love  and  Lordship. 
"What  Ought  She  to  Do? 
My  Lady  of  Whims. 


WARMAN    (CY).— The   Express 

Messenger.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3?.  6,4. 


WARRANT  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures  and 
Seals.    2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  Including  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.  a*-. 


WASSERMANN      (LILLIAS).— 

The  Daffodils.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  64. 


CHATTO   &  WINDUS,   PUBLISHERS. 


WEBBER  (BYRON).— Sport  and 

Spangles.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 


WERNER     (A.).  — Chapenga's 

White  Man.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  dd. 


WILLS  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 
An  Easy-going  Fellow.    Crown 

cloth,  3s.  bd. 
His  Dead  Past.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  > 


WESTALL  (WILL.),  Novels  by. 

Trust-Money.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
With    the    Red    Eagle.     POPULAR 

EDITION,  medium  Svo,  6J. 


WILSON    (Dr.    ANDREW), 

Chapters  on  Evolution.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ?s. 

Leisure-Time  Studies.  Withlilu 
tions.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 

Common  Accidents,  and  hovs 
Treat  Them.  Cr.  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  i 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each, 
A  Woman  Tempted  Him. 
For  Honour  and  Life. 
Her  Two  Millions. 
Two  Pinches  of  Snuff. 
With  the  Red  Ea£le. 
A  Red  Bridal.  |  Nigel  Fortescue. 
Ben  Clough.  |  Birch  Dene. 
The  Old  Factory. 
Sons  of  Belial.  |  Strange  Crimes. 
Her  Ladyship's  Secret. 
The  Phantom  City. 
Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust. 
A  Queer  Race,  i  Red  Ryvington. 
Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 
As  Luck  would  have  it. 
As  a  Man  Sows. 
The  Old  Bank. 
Dr.  Wynne's  Revenge. 
The  Sacred  Crescents. 
A  Very  Queer  Business. 


WINTER    (JOHN     STRANG 

by. 
Regimental     Legends.     Post 

Illustrated  boards,  ?.s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Cavalry     Life;     and    Regimei 

Legends.    Crown  Svo,  cloih,  3$. 

picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


WEST  BURY     (ATHA).  —  The 

.Shadow  of  Hilton  Pernbrook.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  ttd. 


WHEELWRIGHT    (E.    G.).— A 

Slo  w  Awakening;.  Crown  Svo  cloth,  6s 


WHISHAW     (FRED.),     Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo  cloth,  3s.  fid.  each. 
A  Forbidden  Name. 
Many  Ways  of  Love.    With  8  Illusts 
Mazeppa. 

Near  the  Tsar,  near  Death. 
A  Splendid  Impostor. 


WHITMAN  (WALT),  Poems  by. 

Selected  and  Edited,  with  Introduction 
by  W.  M.  ROSSETTI.  With  Portrai 
Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6s.  ;  pott  Svo,  cloth 
2s.  net  ;  leather,  3.?.  net. 


WILDE   (LADY).— The  Ancient 

Lee-ends, Charms, and  -Superstitions 
of  Ireland.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6rf. 


WILLIAMS  (W.    MATTIEU).— 

Th_-  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


WILLIAMSON  (Mrs.  F.  H.).—  A 

Child  Widow.    Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  * 


WOOD  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stoi 

by.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  i 
Passenger  from  Scotland  Yai 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  C 

WOOLLEY  (CELIA  PARKER 

kachel  Armstrong-.     Post  Svo.  2 


WRAGGE     (CLEMENT     L. 

The   Romance  of  the  South  S 

With  84  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  <. 
7s.  bd.  net. 


WRIGHT    (THOMAS).-Hist 

of  Caricature  and  of  the  Orote 
in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture 
Painting:.  Illustrated  by  F. 
FAIRHOLT.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6, 


ZANGWILL  (LOUIS).— A  Ni 
teenth  Century  Miracle.    Crowr 

cloth,  3s.  td. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  bac' 


ZOLA    (EMILE),    Novels 

UNIFORM  EDITION.  Mostly  Translal 
Edited,  with   Introductions,  by   En 
A.VlZETELLY.   Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  3$.  6d. 
His  Masterpiece.  I  The  Joy  of  1 
Germinal.        |       Therfese  Raq 
The  Honour  of  the  Army. 
Abbe  Mouret's  Transgression 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons 
The  Conquest  of  Plassans. 
The  Dram-Shop. 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin.   |    Mo 


His  Excellency. 

The  Downfall. 

Lourdes. 

Rome. 

Paris. 


The  Dream, 
Doctor  Past 
Fruittulnes 
Work. 
Truth. 


POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  fid. 
Abbfe  Mouret's  Transgressioi 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons 


Lourdes 
Paris. 


Rome. 
Money. 


The  Joy  of  Life. 
Germinal. 


Tha  Down 
The  Dram 
shop. 
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